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VEDIC STUDIES: IV. SVSMA 

Dr. a. Venkatasubbiah 

(^Continued from Vol. XVII, p. 204) 

Mamts. When it is quite plain to every one that the Maruts 
are come to the sacrifice of Agastya to receive offerings there, 
Indra pretends to think that they are on their way in the sky, 

hastening like a falcon (cp. v. 2 c ; syenan iva dhrajato 

antarikse) to the sacrifice of another, more favoured, sacrifi- 
cer; and he even asks them maliciously: (v. 2 d) : “Will you 
deign to tell us by what means, with what great hymn, we 
humble people can induce you to remain and partake of our 
simple sacrificial offerings?” 

santldh ‘having the same nest’=having the same abode. 
Geldner (RV. fiber.) however interprets it as 'of equal birth'. 
Regarding, the expression kayd, matt iam mimik^h, compaxf: 

I i I i' ' ^ ‘ ' 

5, 58, 5: svaya maty a m'arutah sammimiksuh ‘the Maruts were 
joined with their own song of praise were themselves 

singing)’. 

With arcanfi siismam in pada d, compai'e silsant arcati 
‘sings loudly a hymn of praise’ in 1, 9, 10. The reference here 
is to the song which the Maruts are always singing. Compare 

111 I 

1, 19, 4: ya ugra arkam anrcuh, ‘the powerful (Maruts) who 
sang songs’; 1, 38, 15: vandasva marutam ganam tvesam 
panasyum arkinam ‘worship the host of Maruts, fierce, shout- 
ing, singing’; 1, 166, 7: arcanty arkam madirasya pitaye 
‘(the Maruts) sing a song in order to drink the intoxicating 

drink’ ; and 1, 85, 8 : arcanto arkam janayania indriyam adhi 

sriyo dadhire prsnimatarah ‘they who had Prsni for mother 
and are singing songs, making a loud sound, put on ornaments'. 
The last-mentioned of the above, passages states not only that 
the Maruts sing songs, but also that they make a sound like 
Indra, that is, a loud sound., In other words, the Maruts sing 
, their songs loudly, and without doubt, it is this loud sound 
that' is referred to in 1, 37, 4 and 1, 64, 10 explained below and 
xyiii— ? 
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and in 5, 54, 12 : svaranli ghosam vitatam rtayavah and other 
similar verses. 

I • , 1 1 

(18) 1, 165, 4: brahmani me matayah sam sutasah 

susma iyarti prabhrto me adri^ | 

I * . . ■: I ■ 

a sasate prati haryanty ukthe- 
■ ■ i I ■ ^ . I ■ 1 ,, 

ma hari vahatas ta no accha j | 

“ Pleasing to me are spells, hymns and pressed (Soma-) 
juices. The loud sound rises up, the pressing-stone is made 
ready forme. The hymns wish (forme), cherish (me); these 
two horses carry us to them”. 

The ‘loud sound’ mentioned in pada b is evidently that made 
by hymns, and spells, by the pressed Soma juice, and by the 
pressing-stones. See regarding them Vol. XVII. p. 197 above. 

In pada c, I look upon uktha as a nominative, subject of 
asasate and prafiharymti. These verbs are almost synonymous, 
and I understand mam as object after them. Compare in this 

connection the expression Miotir matayah in 10, 43, 1 : accha ma 

'I 1 I ' ' ' . ' 

indram matayah svaf'vidah sadhricir visva usattr anUsata ‘my 
bright hymns that go together, longing, have all cried loudly 

1 I I 

towards India’; 5, 44, 14: agnir j agar a tarn rcah kamayante 
‘Agnihas awakened; the rks love him’; and 10, 116, 8; pray as- 

vantah prati haryamasi tva ‘we cherish thee with pleasing 
offerings’. 

(19) 1, 64, 10: visvavedaso rayibhih samokashh 

I . J I 

sammislasas tavisibhir virapsinah i 

I I ' I 

astara isum dadhire gabhastyor 

anantasusHia vrsakhadayonarah|[ 

*• The heroes, the archers, knowing all, having wealth, 
united with splendours, mighty, making an incessant roar, and 
having excellent khadis, carried an drrow in their hands 

, This verse is addressed to the Maruts. Concerning the roar 
made by them, see p. 1 above. Compare also the epithets turns- 
vani and tuvisvanas 'noisy* making a loud sound and stanayad- 
.amah ‘of thundering speed’ that are applied to them in 1, 166, 

1 1 'aidheva y&mah maruf^ tuvisva^ah 6, 48, 15 ; fi;/eyam sardho 

* I. ‘ c I ' < ./'L’' f- ‘ ' I ' ' ‘ i 

. nd ^Wrutaif iuvi^a^i ; ;ahd 5,. 54, 3 : stanayadama rahhasa 
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udojasah. See also Bergaigne 2, 3^3 and PischeFs observa- 
tions in Ved. St. 1, 222. 

(20) 8,20, 3: vi'dma hi rudriyanarn 

I > ' . . . , 

susmam ugramrnarutam simivatam [ 

visnor esasya milhusam ] [ 

“ We know well the mighty roar of Rudra’s sons, the 
impetuous bounteous Maruts (and) of the swift Visnu 

11 I 

(21) 1, 37, 4; pra vah sardhaya ghrsvaye 

tvesadyumnaya susmine j 
devattam brahma gayata jj 

“Sing the god-given song to the wild troop, fiercely 
valiant, roaring”. 


This verse is addressed to the Maruts. 

I 1 I t I 

(22) 1, 52, 4; a yam prnanti divi sadmabarhisah 

,11 II I "i ‘ 

samudram na subhvah sva abhistayah | 

I I I ■ I “ 

tam vrtrabatye anu tasthur utayah , 

; ,.l I II 

susnia indram avata ahrutapsavah j| 

It is dilficult to ascertain the import of this verse, owing 
to the fact that the nominatives contained in it are all adjec- 
tives. In the first half-verse. Say ana understands after 
sadmabarhisah the word somdh (Soma juices) and makes it the 
subject of dprnanti while subhvah is interpreted by him as 
nadyah forming the upamatta of somah', svdh is, according to 
him, an attribute of subhvah and dShistayah (^aEhimukhyena 
gamanavatyah) oi utayah (marutah) in the second half-verse. 
According to Grassmann (E.V. 0ber.) and Geldner (RV. Ub- 
er.) however, the subject of dprnanti is abhistayah, and the 
words sadmabarhisah, svdh and subhvah are attributes of it, 
while Ludwig makes subhvah the subject and regards the other 
words as its attributes. ' 

Similarly, in the second half-verse, Sayana understands 
the word marutah after mayah and makes it the subject of 
anutasthuh, while susmdh (satrunatn sosayitdrah) is construed 
by him as an adjective of marutah. Geldner, on the other 
hand, who interprets Susmdh here as ‘Krafte’ (powers, 'forces), 
construes it as being in apposition to oh which he makes 
the subject of anutasthuh^ He likewise interprets 
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also in pada b as ‘forces’ and observes in his note that ‘the 
succours and forces of Indra are personified here and represen- 
ted as his lifeguardsmen', 

Oldenberg (RV. Noten) opines that a word meaning 
‘Starke (forces, powers)*' should be understood after subhvah. 
He also construes dm with sadmabarhisah and interprets the 
expression as ‘whose barhis is the seat in heaven’. 

Now, jaMwaA, oiie of the adjectives in the first half of 
our verse occurs in the first stanza also of this hymn (1, 52) : 

tyam su mesam mahaya sva^vidam satani '^asya suhhvah sdhani 

1 ‘ I ■ I I. ' ' , ' , • , 

irate | atyam Wi vdjam havanasyadam ratham endram vivrtyam 
1 I . 

avase suvfktidhih. Pada b of this stanza too has been ex- 
plained differently as ‘for whom a hundred helpers arise at 
once (Grassmann), ‘with whom a hundred strong men march 
out at the same time’ (Ludwig), ‘whose hundred powers 
bestir themselves at the same time’ (Geldner), and as ya-siya 
mdrasya sdtam sata-samffhy&kdh suhhvah stotarah sSkiaM 
sahaiva yugapadeva irate stutau fravartante j yad va [ yasya 
indrasya ratham idtam iiShva^ ^ta-sam'ShyakU aivah sdkam 
sahairate gamayanti (Sayana). When one bears in rnJnd how- 
ever that the expression sd^jnt irate occurs again in the RV in 
I I I 

9, 69, 6 (matsarasah prasupah sakam irate) which speaks of 
the movement of the pressed Soma juices, that the epithet 

subhu is applied to the Soma juice in 9, 79, evd ta tndo 

ii I I . II 

suihvam supesasatn rasum tUnfanti praihama aihUrlyah, and 

that the word ioto too is used in connection with Suma juice in 
_ , I I I ' 1 1 I 

1, 30, 2 ; satam va yah sucinam sahasram v& saMdiirdm 1 edu 

I I 

nmnam na nyate “ To whom a hundred streams of pure Soma 
juice, ora thousand of Soma juice with admixture, run, like 
(water) to low ground^’ (note the parallelism of ^atam riyate 
with Satam irate^), it becomes plain that suBhvah in 1, 52, 
1 refers to the Soma juice, and that the meaning of the stanza 

L Compare also the epithet iatadkS’^a ‘ having a hundred 
streams’ that is applet! to ;Stimia^itt 9, 8S, 4 : salmramhah iatadharo 
adbhula indrSjendtth paj)ate^% 86, II: abhikrandan kalt^am vajy ^arsati 

i . j 4 I ' ' I '' i I * * 

ptdir divan SataeOme maksai^ 14,; vrstim divah sato^raht 
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is: “Glorify well that goat, winner of light, to whom a 
hundred streams of lovely (Soma) run at the same time. 
With hymns of praise would I turn (towards us) for protec- 
tion Indra, the chariot-fightef, who speeds like a horse racing 
for the prize”. It also becomes equally plain that, in 1, 52, 4 
too, the epithet suhhvah refers to Soma juices as opined by 
Sayana. 

Another epithet occurring in cur versci utayah, is used by 
the poet in two other versesiof the same hymn ( I, 52), to wit, 

inv. 5: raghvlHvci fraz-ant sasnir uioyah,^n& in v. 9: ^an 
i I ’ I ii i II , 

ma tisapradhana indrain utayah svar nrsaco nianito ‘madami 

anu in juxtaposition with marufah. The epithet ahruiapsavah 
too that is used in pada d of our verse occurs in but one other 

I I , .1 

stanza of the RV", namely, in 8, 20, 7: svadhdw. atiu sriyam 

I I , . I ! I , , I, I, , 

naro maht tvesd awavanto vrsapsavah | vahante ahruiapsavah 

where it is an epithet of the Maruts. 

It thus becomes plain that in our verse too the epithets 
■utayah and ahruiapsavah refer to the Maruts as opined by 
Sayana. I therefore translate the verse as follows: 

“Whom (that has a wide capacity) like the ocean, his 
dear helpers, lovely (Soma juices), placed on the sacrificial 
straw, fill in heaven, by him, Indra, there stood, when he killed 
Vrtra, his helpers (the Maruts), who were making a loud 
sound, were unconquered, and had uninjured bodies ”. 

Concerning the epithet sadmaharhisah, compare the 
epithets iarhisad and barhistha, both signifying 'placed on the 
barhis’ that are applied to the Soma juices in 9, 78, 1: 

I I I I 

madkumantaindavah . . . barhisadah and 3,4,22: madame. 
gahi larh'isthmi. Compare also 8, 49, 3 : a tva sutasa 'indavo 
mada | ya indra girvaifah 1 apo nu vajrinn anv oTsyam sarah 

'prnantisurar. dhase “ O Indra that rejoicest in praises, the 
juices of the pressed Soma that are intoxicating, fill thee for 
making gifts, O carrier of the thunder-bolt, as, O hero, the 
waters fill their home-lake ”, in which indavah forms the 
subject of , 

Samudram rna in pMa b is a iuptopamd. As already 
pointed out abb^e, Styshk ' ifitbfprbts siSkvah as nadyah md 
makes of a word signifying 
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‘rivers’ after sam^dfam m and refers to ‘ 5) 85, 6; 2, 35, 3, 
3, 46, 4, etc.,' in support. It is not clear from the translations of 
Grassmann and Ludwig how they filled up the upama. For 
my part, I am inclined to supply a word like uruvyacasam 
after satnudram na; compare the simile samudramna . , uru- 
vyacasam in 'R’ o. 1 explained above and the passages cited 
there. 


Regarding alBstayah ‘helpers’, compare 9, 61, 22 
sa pavasva ya Litkendram vrlraya hantave [ vavrivamsam 

mahlr apah “Become clear (O Soma) that didst help Indra to 
kill Vrtra who was confining the great waters” and the numer- 
ous other similar verses in which Indra is said to have 
killed Vrtra with the help, or in the company, of Soma, or in 
the intoxication produced by drinking Soma. There are five 
such verses in hymn 1, 52 itself, namely, 2 (jarhrs'ano andhasa) 


3 (madavrddhah ; 'paprir andkasah), 5 {made asya yudhyatah ; 
dhrsamano andhasa), 10 (made sutasya), 14 (made asya 
yudhyatah). 

The epithet susmah '‘making a loud sound’ is appropriate 
to the Maruts whose help to Indra, when he fought with 
Vrtra, consisted principally in their loudly encouraging him 
by(l) singing hymns of praise, and (2) shouting other words 

of cheer. Compare 8, 89, 3 : pro va indraya brhate maruto 
brahma rcata j vrlram kanati vrtraha satakratur vajrena 

MaparvanS. “Sing loudly, O Maruts, a hymn to mighty 
Indra, so that he, that has a hundred powers, the slayer of 

Vrtra may slay Vrtra with the thunder-bolt of hundred 
I ' I I ,11 

joints"; 5, 29,2: anu yad tm maruto mandasanam drcann 

indram paptvdmsam adatta vajram abhi yad ahim 

ham ap'o yahvlr asrjat sartava u. “ When the Maruts sang 
loudly the praises of Indra who had drunk of the Soma and 
was intoxicated, he took up the thunder-bolt; when he slew the 

yenavadhir varasikhasya sesah ] 
-sviatScddin'draparaniotdad'aEa [1' ■ .-a'- 
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<‘Then was seen this thy well-known Indra-strength by 
which thou slowest Varasikha’s offspring, when, by the mere 
loud sound of the thunder-bolt hurled by thee, O Indra, the 
highest (world) was rent”. 

The loud sound of the thunder-bolt is referred to in 2, 11, 

1 t I I 1 . 1 

9 - 10 : Indro mahSm sindhum dsdy&nam may dvinam vr tram 

I t ‘ It* ' ? ' t; j ’ 

asphurcm nih i arejetam rodasl olnyditfi kanikrad'ato vrsno 
I ’ 1 I I. , , 

asya vajrat 1[ ar or avid vrsno asya vajrah. “Indra cast out the 

wily Vrtra who was confining the great river. The two 
worlds trembled, frightened by the loud-sounding thunder-bolt 
of this bull. The thunder-bolt of this bull roared Compare 

also the epithet a ‘making a loud sound’ that is applied 

I I It 

to the Vajra in 1, 32, 2; tvastSsmai vajram svaryam tataUsa 
II I I . " I 

and 1, 61, 6: oswio id u tvastataksad vajram svafastamam 
ii I . 

svaryam ranaya. 

(24) 2, 17, 3: adhakrnoh prathamam viryam mahad 

I I > ’ ,1 ' I 

yad asyagre brahmana susmam airaya^ I 
I I r 

rathesthena baryasvena vicyutah 

pra jirayah sisrate sadhryaak prthak jj 

“ Then didst thou perforrn thy first valiant deed when 
at the beginning, thou didst let out a roar with thy spell. Deli- 
vered by (Indra) who has bay horses and sits in a chariot, 
the swift waters rush forward together impetuously”. 

As shown above (Vol. XIV. 164 ff.), Indra sings a spell 
of truth loudly in order to shatter the mountain-prison of the 
Waters and liberate them. The words brahma and Susma here 
refer to this shout and this spell of truth. 

I I I 

(25) 2, 17, 1: tad asnaai navyam angirasvad areata 

susma yad asya pratnathod5rate } 

I.. - I , J I - ' . - 

visva yad gotra sahasa panvrta 

I I I 1 * 

made somasya drmhitany airayat |{ 

“ Sing, like the Angirases, a new hymn to this (Indra) so 
that his shouts may rise as in th« past, when, in the intoxica- 
tion caused by Soma, he, in a moment, shattered all the solid 
mountains (and set free) what tiad been confined”. 

Airaydti in pada' d, has fpr object, not only goira but 
alsc^ .,i$imilar !i;x>i^t4»«^bns ■are found in 3, 30, 21i; 
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I I ' ■ . ' I 

a no gotra dardrhi gopdte gah ‘break open for us the moun- 
tains ^(and set free) the cows, O lord of cows’; 4, 16, 8: 

apo yad adrim pmuhuta dardah ‘when thou didst shatter the 
mountain (and set free) the Waters, O thou that art much 

invoked ; 7, 27, 2: tvam hi drlha maghavan viceta afa vrdhi 

parivriam na radhah ‘open, O thou that art liberal and wise 
the solid mountains (and set free) the wealth enclosed in 
them’. 


(26) 2, 12, 13l dyava cid asmai prthivi namete 

susmac cid asya parvata bhayante I 
L . . ( I ' 

yah somapa nicito vajrabahur 

■ , > i , I ■ . I 

yo vajrahastah sa janasa indrah [| 

“ Even heaven and earth bend before him; the mountains 
are frightened at even his loud shout; the Soma-driinker who 
is seen with the thunder-bolt in his arms, with the thinder- 
bolt in his hands, he, 0 ye people, is Indra”. 

Compare 1,63,1 explained below. Compare also the epithet 

saf^krandma ‘roarer’ that is applied to him in 10,103,1 (sam- 
Hrandano ‘nimisa ekavlrk) and 2 {samkr^dmenLimisena 
jismnd). and the epithet svarya ‘roaring’ which is used in 

connection with him in 1,62,4 (svarenMrim svaryk nka- 
gvaih) that has been explained above (X IV. 230) and 
in 4, \7,4: y aim jaj&nasvaryam suvaj'ram. 

(27) 2,12,1. yo jata eva prathamo- manasvan 

dfevodevan kratuna paryabhusat[ 
yasya susmad rodasi abhyasetam 

nrmnasya mahna sa janasa indrah [j 
“He.thefirstgod, wise, who, being just born, helped the 
gods with his strength, of whose shout heaven and earth were 

af.aid, on account of the greatness of his strength he O ve 
people, is Indra’ . . w ye 

(28) 1,63,1: tvaromali^ Indra yoba wimair 

prthm j ■ ’ 

yad dha,t« vi^va ^r^yas ^ 

a*diih3^,,kirana,naija»fH« u, .'■..•tU", 
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“Great art thou, O Indra, who being born, set heaven and 
earth in commotion by thy roars when all beings, even the 
firmly-established mountains, trembled with fear like particles 
of dust”. 

(29) 4, 21, 7: satra yad im bharvarasya vrsnah 

I . i» ' , , * - , 

sisakti susmah stuvate bharaya j 

i I ‘ ‘ ,1 . I , 

guha yad im ausijasya gohe 
pra yaddhiye prayase madaya j] 

“When, at the same time, the roar of the bull Bharvara 
accompanies (him) for the victory of the praiser, when, in 
secret, in the hiding-place of Ausija, (he is destined) for im- 
pelling, for running, for the intoxication (of the fight)*'. 

This verse occurs in a hymn addressed to Indra. Its 
import is obscure; and I have here mostly followed the trans- 
lation of Geldner (RV. Uber.), which implies reading yorf 
hiye instead of yad-dhiye favoured by the Padakara in padad. 

(30) 17, 12: kiyat svid indroadhyeti matuh 

I . t , I ( 

kiyat pilur janitur. yo jajanaj 

» ,» I II 

yo asya su?mam muhukair iyarti 

' *.-». • I 

vato na jutah stanayadbhir abhraih[| 

“How much does Indra think of his mother, how much of 
his father, he who engendered (his father), when along with 
crowds, he lets out a loud roar, like the wind speeding with 
thundering clouds?” 

muhiikalh ‘with crowds’; see Ved. Stud. 3, p. 188; the 
reference here is to the Maruts and other followers of Indra. 
The question ‘how much does he think’ is a rhetorical form 
of stating ‘he does not think at all’. Regarding the loud 
sound made by Vayu, compare the epithet knndad-isii ‘who 
speeds with a loud sound’ that is applied to him in loj 100,2: 

pra vay^ve sucipe krandadtstaye. 

(31 ) 6, 61, 2: iyam susmebhjr bisakhS ivarujat 

' . . < . I I 

sanu girinam tavifebhir tirmibhib j 

' parfevataghnim a^ase sutrktibhih 

sarasvatlnirliVivSse^adhitlbM^'ll ■ 

“With impetudus i-oarin^- tl^S {river) ha.s, hke a digger 
of r)iK)fs, brokeQ 
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we invite for protection Sarasvati, the destroyer of the Para- 
vata people 

This verse is addressed to the river Sarasvati. With 
su^mehhir Urmibhih in the first half -verse, compare 10, 68, 1 : 

giriBhrajo normayo mcdantah ‘roaring like waves that shatter 
the mountain bisakhah is a hap. leg. ; it is explained by Yaska 
(Nirukta, 2, 24, 1) as a compound of bisa and Durga para- 
phrases it as bisa-khanakah. Though this explanation has been 
adopted by Bohtlingk and Roth (in the PW), Grassmann and 
Ludwig, I feel very doubtful about its correctness. Regarding 
the word Pdi'avataghnlfn, 'Lad'wig points out (IV, 176) that 
the Paravata people are mentioned in 8, 34, 18 and in Tandya 
MBr. 9, 4, 10. Yaska however explains (l.c.) the word as 
p&ravava-ghatimm ‘injuring the near and further banks 

, . (32) 5, 10, 4: ye agne candra te girah 

I . I 

sumbhanty asvaradhasah | 
susmebhih susmino naro 
' divas cid ye§am brhat 

II ‘ ' I 

sukirtir bodhati tmana | i 

“ The men, O bright Agni, who, adorn hymns for thee 
which are accompanied by gifts of horses, the men who make 
aloud sound by means of hymns (and) whose fame more 
expansive than heaven even, is awake by itself 

The verse consists of two relative clauses only; and is a 

continuation of v. 3: tvam no agfia esdm gayam Pusttm ca 
,, ' ' • ’ I I 

mrdhaya \ ye stomebmh pra surayo naro maghmy anasuh 
“Multiply, Agni, for our sake the house and prosperity of 
these people, of the liberal givers, who, with hymns, have 
obtained wealth”. 

Girah sumbhanti te ‘adorn hymns for thee’= fash ion 
polished hymns for thee and adorn thee with them, or, shortly, 
fashion fine hvmns for : thee. The , expression recurs in 5, 

39,5: tasma u brahmmahdse . ^ girah Sumbhanty atrayah and 

8, 6, 11: aham pratnem manmana ; girah iumbhami kanvavat; 
and similar expressions, with the root ahj instead of subh are 

u^d in L 61, 5:' 1, 64, 1 1 gnah 
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■■■ 'I ■ I . i . ''t . ■„ ■ 

samanje^ vidathesv abhiivah and 5. 54, 1 ; fra sardhaya 
mdrubdya svdbhanava iwam vacyim anaja parvatacyute. 

It is the opinion of Oldenberg (SBE. 46, p. 389) and of 
Grassmann ( RV. Uber. ) that aivck^adhctsafy is masculine plural, 
qualifying ye-, and they translate the first half-verse as ‘they 
who adorn prayers for thee, O bright Agni, the givers of 
horses ’ and ‘ who, O bright Agni, adorn hymns for thee as 
one adorns horses” ; similarly, Sayana too regards the word as 
masculine plural, but explains it s.s 'aiva-dhdndh. For my part, 
I believe that is an epithet of and means 

‘that are accompanied by gifts of horses’, that is, ‘which are 
accepted by the deity and rewarded by a gift of horses to the 

praiser’; compare 6, 53, 10; utano gosanim dhiyam asvasdfn 

vajasamMto \nrvat krnnhivltaye “¥ox the sake of enjoyment, 
make our hymn a winner of cows, horses and wealth, a bringer 

of a man (-child)”. I, \%2, 4: vacam-vacani jaritu raininim 

I ,1 I 

krtam ubha samsd nasatya ‘vatamftiama ‘make each hymn of the 
priest get a recompense of jewels, aid my praise, O Asvins’; 

2,34,6: kartd dhiyam jantre vajapesasam ‘arrange that the 
-hymn of the priest be adorned (with gift of) wealth’. In 
fact, it is the prayer of the poet here that Agni should, confer 
horses on the priests and make their fame wide-spread, Com- 

■ 1 I ' I I I ■ ' 

pare 10, 11, 7 : yas te agne sufnatim niarto ak^at sahasah suno 
ait sa pra srnve j tsam dadhano vahamano asvair a sa dyumdn 

aniav&n bhusati dyun “ O Agni, son of strength, he who offers 
a good hymn to thee acquires great fame; possessing food, 
being carried by horses, mighty, he passes the days in glory ” ; 

8, 103, 4-5 : warto yas te vaso dasat \ sa vtram dhatte agna 
uhthasamsinam tmand sahasraposinam j jc drllie cid ah 'lii 

trnath vdjam arvatd sa dhatte ak^h sravah “ O, bright Agni, 
the person who makes gifts (of oblations, sacrifices, etc.), to 
thee will get a son that will sing hymns of praise (in sacri- 
fices) and will, by himself, maintain a thousand people; . he 
breaks open wealth accompanied by a horse even in solid 
forts and he acquires imperishable fame”, and 4, 8, 6 

* » « » * . I , X I I U I 

te rayd te suinryaih sasavdmso m srnvire ^ ye agnd dadhire 
duvah. “ They who have worshij^d r^gni have* after, winiji^ 
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(wealth), become renowned by their riches and abundance 
of sons”. 

Instead however of saying kuru giro asvaradhasah and 
kutu nrfihyah sukirtim, the poet has preferred to employ the 
figure hysteron proteron (akramatisayokti; see Kavalaymanda, 
§. 13, V. 41) here, and said that the priests’ hymns were accom- 
panied by horses and that their fame spread beyond the sky. 

Brhat. (siiklrtih)—brhati (sukJrtih): brhat occurs in 
ip^ny RY passages as an epithet of sravah 'fame’ (see Grass- 
mann s.v, brhat). But the expression sukirtir divas cid brhat 
does not mean ‘glory (shining) more than even the sky’ as 
Oldenberg thinksi (SBE. 46, p. 389), but ‘glory wider (i.e., 
more wide-spread) than even the sky'. That is to say, the 
sSManya-dharma is not ‘shining mightily’, but ‘spreading 

widely (vistrtatvam)’ . Compare 10, 62, 9: sSvarnyasya 

dahpna vi stndhur iva paprathe ‘the fame of Savarni has 
spread as (wide asj the ocean’ and 1, 126,2: Jatamrajho 
naiharndnasy^, ni^kah clmt'am gsvdn proyatan sadyo' adgm j 
kakstvah aswasya, gqnam divi sravo ‘jaram a iaiana “A 
hundred gold pieces, a hundred horses, did I, Kak§ivan, 
receive in one day as present from the king who was craving 
(fume), a hundred cows from the mighty one. He has (by 
this gift) extended his unaging fame in heaven (i.e., so as to 
fill heaven)” and the term brhac-chravdh ‘of wide-spread fame’ 
that is used as an epithet of Indra’s chariot and of the gods in 
1, 54 3 %nd 10, 66, 4 G^pare also yasobhir asyakhilaloka- 
dhuvibhir vibhisita dbavati tamasi masi (Subhasita-ratna- 


L Oldecberg (1. c.), translates bodhati tmanM as 'awakes by it- 
self’; Grassman (RV. Uber,) thinks that bodhati, has a causative 
sense and translates the second pada of our verse as ‘whose singing 
of praise with vigour awakens the heavens to devotion’, construing 
divah as accusative plural; Ludwig regards bodhati as locative 
singular (of badhat) and translates the half-verse (II, p. 334) as 
‘the men are strong indeed, they whose fame is like that of high 
heaven itself to the observing’, regarding bfhat as equivalent to 
bphatah. Sayana explains the half-verse as : susmtnah balavantah 
santab susmebhih susnaaih svtdciyaihi balaih sattvaih satru-sosaka 
hbayantil y^am tvalHJMh.bn^iAaip stavain feurvatam divas cid 
E?** blh^ brhati st&irfiif bhayatil sarva-dig-antarala-vartiai 
kirt ir bhavatity arfhahj evam-vidliani tvam Gay ah] tmana atmanS 
■gi^t^^auevabodhabibodliayati;; ' ' 
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hhandagara, 1911, p. 140, v. 14) ; svairain carantim api ca 
trilokyam tvat-kirtim ahuh kavayah satitn nu v. 16); 

trijagad-angana-langhana-janghikais tava yasobhir ativa pavi- 
tritah {ibid. v. 18) ; aste damodariyam iyam udara-darlm ya 
'dhisayya triloki sarnmatum saktimanti prathima-bharavasad 
atra naitad-yasamsi {ibid. p. 144, v. 83) and other similar 
verses in which the fame {klrti or yasas) of kings is described 
as pervading or transcending the three worlds (i.e., earth, 
heaven and the under-world or patala). 

Bodhati tniana ‘is awake by itself’ means ‘endures or 
flourishes when all others have perished’; it is thus synony- 
mous with the terms aksiii and ajara that are used in 8, 103, 
5 and 1, 126, 2 explained above. It is interesting to note that, 
in classical Sanskrit literature the verb jogr ‘to keep awake’ 
which is a synonym of hudh, is used in similar circumstances. 
Compare ksitipa kim api citram jagaruke ‘pi ytismad-yasasi sasi- 
kadambe tvat-pratape ‘rka-bimbe ] nayana-kuvalayani tvad- 
dvisat-kamininam api ca vadana-padmany asu yat sarnkucanti 
{Subhdstta-ralna-bhdndagara, 1911, p. 144, v. 6); satyain sa 
bahu-rupini samabhavat siddhi-svarupa bhavat-kirtih sri- 
raghu-varnsaratna vimala jagarti visvodare j {ibid. p. 125, 
V. 133); adhyaharah smarahara-siras-:candra-sesasya sesasya- 
her bhuyah phanasamucitah kaya-yasti-nikayah [ dugdham- 
bodher muni-culukana-trasa-nasabhyupajah kaya-yyuhah kva 
jagati na jagarty adah-kirti-purah {ibid. p. 141, v. 35=:Nai.sa- 
dhlyacarita 12, 57). 

Regarding stistnebhih susminah in pada c, compare 
vdjebhir v&jimvatl in I, 3, 10, kratuhhih sukratuh', daksaih 

I I .1 ' I * ' 1 ' 

sudaksah, vr^atvehkir vrsd, dyumnebhir dyumni in I, 91,2; 
i ’ ' ‘ ■ I 

and vasunmh vasupate and gonam gopate in 10, 47, 1 and 
other similar constructions. The first word in these expres- 
sions is more less expletive; see Ved.Studien 1, 10 and the 
verses that are introductory to Vehkata-madhava’s scholium 
on Adhy. 2, Astaka 4 of the RV (pp. 55, 56 in part 1 of 
Dr. Raja’s edition). Susmebhih supniftah is equivalent to 
su§minah and means ‘singing loudly, making a loud sound'. 

^33) 7, 7, 2: a yahy agne pathya, anu sva 

11 I I 

mandro deyanatu sakhyam jusanal^ j , 
a sSnu iiigmalr' naiayan prthivya 
ja,pbljfl^|iV usadha|[ yanaoi ' 
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“ Come, O Agni, along thy ways, thou that art lovely, 
enjoying the friendship of the gods, making the ridge of the 
earth resound with thy roars, consuming with thy jaws all 
the forests. 

(34) 10, 142, 6: ut te susma jihatam ut te arcir 

'■ " .. . - ' : l-.t, ^ 

Ut te agne sasamanasya vajah | 
uc chvahcasva ni nama vardhamana 
a tvadya visve vasavah sadantu jj • 


“ May thy roars rise high, O Agni, thy flame and thy 
speeds when thou art active in the worship of the gods. 
Waxing, do thou rise high and bend low; may all the Vasus 
sit by thee * 

I ,1 , > 

(35) 10, 3, 6: asya susmaso dadrsanapaver 

jehamanasya svanayan niyudbbih | 
pratnebhir yo rusadbhir devatamo 
yo rebhadbhir aratir bhati vibhva |[ 

“ Who, bright, effulgent, most godlike shines with (his) 
old, gleaming, singing (flames), the roars of him whose felly 
is visible, who presses swiftly forward, sounded in teams 

Susma has the sense of tejas in the following passages, 



(36) 10, 147, 1 ; srat te dadhami prathamaya manyave 

» , I I I I 

‘ han yad vrtram naryain viver apa^ | 

ubhe yat tva bhavato rodasi anu 
’ t ,1 I 

rejate susraat prthivi cid adrivah j j 


“ I place trust in thy anger which was foremost when 
thou didst smite the strong Vrtra and release the Waters, 
when the two worlds followed thee, O wielder of the thunder- 
bolt, and when even the earth trembled before the thunder- 
bolt”. 

Compare 2; 11, 1: arejetam rodasi bhiyane kanikradato 

ojya t'a/rot (cited on p, 6 above) which describes the 
earth and heaven as trembling before the thunder-bolt. I 
interpret susma here as tejas ‘sharp weapon ; i.e., thunder-bolt’ ; 
the meaning Toar’ too, however suits the contejft here. 
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(37) 6, 3, 8 : dhilyobhir va yujyebhir arkair 

vidyun na davidyot svebbih susmaih 1 

, I „ I I I 

sardho va yo marutam tataksa 

II I " I ' 

rbhur na tveso rnbhasano adyaut jj 

“He (Agni) who shone like lightning with loud-sounding 
flames that supported (him) and were yoked (to his chariot), 
or, who, like an artisan, chiselled the host of Maruts, shone 
brightly and impetuously 

This verse is addressed to Agni, and the meaning seems 
to be, ‘whether he is drawn by his flames or whether he is 
fashioning the Maruts, Agni shines brilliantly’. But the 
meaning of dhayohhih is uncertain and so is the import of 
pada c. 

I I I I 

(38) 10, 113, 1: tarn asya dyavaprthivi sacetasa 

visvebhir devairanu susmam avatam j 

1,1. I i I 

yad ait krnvano mahimanam indriyam 

■I I ■ ■ 'I . ■ ■■ w ■ . ■ 

pitvi soniasya kratuman avardhata |j 

“ With the All-gods, heaven and earth, being of the same 
mind, aided that weapon (vi2„ Vajra) of his when he went 
manifesting his Indra-might, drank the Soma juice and grew 
strong ”. 

Susmah=iejah ‘sharp-edged weapon’. Compare 4, 16, 7: 

• < . . I . . I , • I I 

apo vrtram vavrivamsam parahan pravat te vajram prthivi 

sacetah “thou didst kill off Vrtra who was confining the 
Waters; the earth, being of the same mind being in 
sympathy with thee), aided thy thunder-bolt” and note the 
occurrence in this verse also of the adjective socetas and the 
root av. The words krnvano mahimanam indriyam refer to 
the killing of Vrtra and the freeing of the Waters. 

In the other RV passages in which the word susma occurs, 
the meaning bala suits the context well, and in some of them, 
the meaning tejas also. 



SAHARA AND THE NYAYA-VAISESIKA DARSANAS.* 

BY ■ 

Dr. G. V. Devasthali, H. P. T. College, Nasik 

In an article published in the Annals ot the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, i discussing the date of Sabarasva- 
min, I have shown that he is acquainted with Panini, Katya- 
yana, and Pihgala; and that his acquaintan:e with Patahjali 
is doubtful. Subsequently^ I have also shown that even if 
Patanjali is accepted as being a contemporary of and as such 
known to Sahara, we have definite evidence to show that he 
was not looked upon by, the latter as an authority on grammar, 
a position of honour that he has been enjoying for nearly 
two thousand years. In what follows I propose to discuss the 
relation between Sahara on the one hand and the JSPydya- 
VaUesikd darsanas on the other. 

Even a casual reader of the Sahara hhasya on Jaimini’s 
rSiraj will not fail to notice that Sahara in several places 
therein has referred to the pad&rthas of the Vatsesi^ 
darsana by their names. And there are at least- two places 
in that hhasya where one finds a clear echo of these 
paddrthas. Thus at MS. I, 3. 30 while defining the term.s 
ahrti and vyakfi Sahara writes; ‘ Dravyagunakarnianam 
s&mjnyamdtrafn dMrfih, asddharanavisesa vyakiih’. MS. X. 3. 
44 is the other place where we get a similar echo .3 Samavd-ya 


*Paper submitted to the Classical Sanskrit Section of the ISth 
All-India Oriental Conference, Bombay. 

1. It was read at the Hyderabad session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference and waa subsequently published in the Silver 
Jubilee Volume of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

2. In an article entitled 'Some Positive Data for the Date of 
Sabarasoamin’ which I read at the Darbhanga session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference and published in the Journal of the 
Ganganath Jha Reasearch Institute, Vol, VI, part 3, pp. 231-240. 
Also in iny article ‘ Sahara and Patanmli ’ which is to appear in 
The Prof* Code Number of The NIA. 

3. Cf. ‘ 5iafliwii ^ 

||» 

^ s. b. on ms. x. 3-44 
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is mentioned in several places^ not only by the Sahara in his 
bhasya, but also by Jainiini in his sutra. The same is true of 
abhdvj. Nor are the nyaya terms wanting. For we do find 
Sahara using the terms helu, linga, samyoga, sapiav&ya, and 
pratjnd, besides the highly technical terms like nigraha^ 
sthana and nijaniana. But at the same time we find Sahara 
using the expressions laksancfi, i^ralyayUa furusa^, and vyati- 
sahga^ where a naiyayika would use the expressionss linga, apta, 
and samyoga respectively. And this he does inspite of bis 
acquaintance with the nydya terms. This indifferent attitude 
towards the technical terras of nyaya on the part of Sahara, 
inspite of his acquaintatance with them, may perhaps be taken 
as being indicative of the fact that he lived at a time when the 
nydya-vaisesika terminology as we now have it from the 
extant works of Gautama and Kanada was not yet definitely 
fixed. It may, therefore, be worth while to take up such 
passages from Sahara’s b'hasya on Jaimini's sutra as show his 
acquain tance with the nydy a-taisesik a syste7ns and compare them 
with the corresponding portions from the works of Gautama and 
Kanada, and also the commentary of Vatsyayana on the former. 

Let us first consider the passage where Sahara has used 
the expression nijrakasth&na^. There the point • under dis- 

1. Of all the places where this term occurs in the Sahara 
Bh&sya, ilS. XII. 1. 1 is the most striking; for, there we find 
Sabara paraphrasing it. This passage is discussed below. 

2. cf. ‘ I ft ii» 

SB. on MS. I. 1-2. 

3. Cf. 

gr ci?i ii’ sb. on ms. i. 1-2 

SB. on MS. I. 1-21. 

3. This passage occurs in the VTttikara-‘grantha as follows: — 

‘ QMi 31% II gr II ’srr«qi nftprlft 

gqinii^ fft ft 1 s^iiiitf if I ii 

3T«fcl Hiqqiqqqiti sqfjift ^ | 3i€?J«I«tIilft 

*igft q^%: ^ if ^=giiiq?q??PI. 1 

3191% qiuicqtr fsatl Sjft q- j 

w: I 3i*i 3qi^% 

ftsFciiifit % siraift fft irf# 
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cussion is the existence or otherwise of akrti, which according 
to the jmma»wa/jo is the real import of a word. He argues 
that it is a matter of direct perception and as such requires 
no further proof for its existence. The" Buddhist, however, 
demurs; and declares that the direct perception of the akrti 
which the mlMmhsaka speaks of is only a delusion or vyamoha. 
For, this perception is like that of ^ahkti, yuiha, or vana, 
which arises inspite of the fact that over and above the trees 
etc. which alone we perceive there, there is nothing tangible 
which can be taken as being denoted by these words. This 
argument, however, is refuted by Sabara by pointing out that 
if by this argument the BMdhist merely wants to show how’ 
by assuming akrti as being selfevident the mmiamsaka is 
vitiating one of his other siMMnfas (z’is, that direct percep- 
tion arises only if the object of perception is existing or sat), 
then he is only exposing himself to nigrahasthana. For 
instead of trying to refute the objection that is levelled against 
his position by the mtmamsaka or directly giving a lie to the 
proposition set forth by hirii here, the Buddhist is only trying 
to silence him by trying to show that the present assumption 
would vitiate some of his other assumptions. Now looking 
to the Nyaya suira we find Gautama speaking of no less than 
twenty-two nigrahasthdnast; and defining one among these 
as SvapMse dos&Shyupagamat parapakse dosaprasango matd- 
nujnd^. Thus we see that the nigrahasthana called matanujhd 
occurs when a disputant, instead of directly refuting the 
objection hurled against him by his opponent, merely tries 
to silence him by hurling a counter-objection against 
some view held by the latter, in the passage from the 
bhasya of Sahara referred to above we find that the Buddhist 
is doing exactly this ; and thus it is clear that he, therefore, 
is exposing himself to the type of nigrahasthana which Gauta- 
ma calls by the name of matdnu.jha. Now here, though Sahara 
has not given us the exact name of the type of nigrahasthana 
to which the Buddhist is exposing himself, he has yet clearly 
shown his acquaintance with the idtaoi nigrahasthana we 
find it in the nyaya-sutra. This by itself, however, cannot prove 
very definitely that Sahara was or was not acquainted with 
the extant nyaya-sutra and the bhasya of Vatsyayana on it. 


1. Cf . Nj&ya-sUtra V. 2. 1; 
Cf op.cit, 
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unless some very convincing piece of positive evidence is 
adduced to that effect. 

Now we take up the other passages where Sahara has 
given us definitions of various technical terms of the nyaya 
and the vaisesi^a darsanas. Thus Sahara declares that M S, 
VII. 1. 12 is a nigainana sUtra; and defines ndgatnana as 
‘ PratijMya hetos ca .punarvUcanapi’ . Gautama’s definition 
of nigawiana is Heivapadesat pratijnayah punarvacana^i 
nigamanam’'^. Here again we find a close sirhilarity between 
the definition of fpgamana as given by Sahara and that given by 
Gautama. And yet it is clear that they are not identical with 
one another. Another technical term a definition of which has 
been suggested by Sahara in his hh&sya is sawavaya. While 
commenting on the opening sutra of the last chapter of Jaimi- 
ni’s work, Sahara paraphrases the the term safnavaya occurring 
in that siitra by ekadesakalakartrtava. Thus sa^avaya accord- 
ing to him means eUaiesatva, or ekakalatva, or eSakafiriva. 
We do not find the term samavSya directly defind in the nyaya- 
sutra of Gautama; while the vaisesaka-sUtra defines it as 
‘Ihedatn iii yatah karyakaranayloh sa samavayak’^. This 
definition, we see, is quite diflFerent from the one given or 
suggested fay Sahara in the paraphrase referred to above. Here 
then Sahara would seem to be drawing for his definition of 
satnavUya on some source other than the Nyayfl or the 
vaisesika sutrafi 

Another technical term that we have to consider here is 
karma which has been defined in the vaisesikasutra also. 
Commenting MS. II. 1. 15 Sahara has given us a definition of 
karma in the words: ‘Yad airayam desantaram prapayati 
tat karmetyucyate' . Now Kanada’s definition of karma is: 
Ekadravyam samyogavibhagesv anapehsakarapam iti karma- 


1. Cf, op. cit. I — 1.39 

2. Cf. VaisedkasUtra, VII. 2. 26 

3. It is interesting to note that no such explanation of the 

term samavaya has been given in the Myaya-kosa (of Jhalakikar and 
Abbyankar) ; and yet we do find that it was known as such to 
Sankaracarya as can be seen from the following extract from his 
bh&^ya on Brahmasutra, II. 2. 17: v 
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laksanam'\ It is evident that whereas Kanada is here giving 
us a scientific definition of Sahara has given us only 

a general description thereof. 

The definitions of vyaSti, dSrii, and j&ii, offer yet ano- 
ther point for comparison between Sahara on the one hand 
and Gautama and his commentator on the other. It may in 
the first instance be noted that the mjmdmsaiia would make no 
distinction between akrti and jati as is done by the naiycyika 
(and even the Thus the nsiy’yik’a after a long 

discussion^ concludes that the exact import of a woid is not 
merely the individual, or the universal, or the configuration 
taken singly, but all these togetherS. The mimdrhseBa, on 
the other hand, holds that, it is (which "is according tb 

him synonymous with jSti) alone and not vy kti that is 
primarily denoted by a word. Let us nov^ compare the defini- 
tions of these terms as given by these authors. Sahara 
defines vyaTiti and dUrti in the akriyadhikarana^ in the 
following words: ‘ Dravyagum karmancm scntanyamciram 
asadharanavUesS. vyak'.iiy According to Gautama 
is nothing but the peculiar arrangement of the various 
parts of the thing concerned, and is indicative of jafi (or 
s&m&ny a) and also the indicatory marks thereof^. Jail on 
"the other hand, is defined by him as something that engenders 
(or yields) some common perception, « so that Sahara’s 
would seem to correspond to the jaiioi .Gautama. But 
the expression aki'H wouW also seem to include the avayava- 
samsihanvisesa or configuration when we find Sahara declaring, 
for example, that it is not possible to make a syenavyakii 
though iyena akrii one may possibly make, so that the text 

1. Cf. Vaisesikasatra I. 1. 17 

2. op. cit. li. 2. 60—67 

3. Cf. ‘ n’ op. ^it. n. 2 . 67. 

4. Cf. MS. I. 3. 30-35; the definitions occur in SB. on MS 

1. 3. 30 , 

5. CL ‘ II op. cit. II. 2. 69, which 

Vatsyayani explains by 

6. Cf. ‘ 5iiT?rM|L op. cit. II. 2, 70. which 

VStSylyana-expIainsby! ' ■ i : 
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‘§y;na:ifa‘m cinvUa' becomes plausible only "on the assumption 
that d^f/jis the exact import of a io&cfo.l Thus it would 
appear that the conception of dkr-loi the mlniamsaku has been 
spilt up into two viz. J at i ^nd a^rfi by the naiycyi'^a. This 
would suggest again the jiridrity of the former over the 
latter. From all this, therefore, it may be observed that 
Sahara shows a general acquaintance with the rudiments of 
the and the rafiVjzfta systems, but not with the extant 

j'iitra works of these systems. 

■ This impression thus gathered is again strengthened 
when we take into consideration the definitions of the 
j^rawidnas vi pratyiha^a and an'UW.lna as given by Sahara in 
what is known as the vrttikdra-gyanfha^. Praiy^k^a has been 
defined by Jaimini himself in MS. I. 1. 4 as ‘Satsamprayoge 
purusasya iidriymSM biiddhijanwa tat pratyaksam’ which 
roughly corresponds with 'Indriya' thasamriikarsoifannam 
jfidnam’ occurring in the definition^ of praiy^ Bsa as given 
by Gautama. But the latter, not being satisfied with this, 
has added three more expressions viz. avycpadesyaW; 
avy ihhicLri. &nd vyavasa-yi imakum. This is enough to show 
that Gauiama’s definition which is more, complex and rigid 
is later than that of Jaimini. But the difference is still 
glaringly clear when we come to the treatment of anumSna in 
the works of Sahara on the one hand and that of Gautama on 
the other. Of course. Sahara knows that o;iM»rd«a . and all 
the other prdmanas are tatt^Urvaka or based on praiyakasa as 
Gautama, also has declared ii^. But the definition of anumdna 
as it is given in the vrttiBara grantha by Sahara is ‘Jfiata- 
sainbandhasyaP'adesadarsaiidd ekadesaniare’ samuiUrste’ rihe 


1. Cf. ‘ 

II SB. on MS. I. 3-.33 : 

2. This is a resume of the earliest known commentary oh the 
MS. I. 1. 3-5 by an author whose identity is asjet not cefinitely 
proved. This commentary or ipti as it is otherwise called, is all 
lost but for this resume of only a fraction thereof which Sahara 
has given us in his bti&sja. 

S®#:;j3,|;[:GfJ|Gp|gert|iTf ii 4:;;: 

4, Cf, 

SBCpn’M$; 144, 
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hiiddhiy. Gautama also in his siitra^ describes anuMana 
as being talpurva^i and Vatsyayana explains it by ‘Tatpar- 
vahim i’y anena lihqalih jinoh samhandhadarsanaw, lihga- 
darsanam ca'Bhi^amhaihyate, li galiiginoh saMhaddha^or 
darsan'^na lihga^mdi’’ abhisafnbddhyate, swriyd lihgadarianena 
capratyab o’riho'numlyate\ When we came to the divisions 
of aniMdna, we see Gautama giving us three of them while 
Sahara is content with only two^. The divisions according 
to the former are 'furvavat, sesavat, and samQnyatO'^rsia, 
while the latter gives the names cf his divisions ■a.^ jratyaksato- 
drstasambandha and samanyaiodrslasamhandha. From 
these names one might think that the pratyaksatodrstasamban- 
dha of S lb ira should cover tlhe first two divisions of Gautama 
so that both these modes of divisions would ultimately tally. 
And the impression thus gathered is not altogether falsified by 
a study of the illustrations of these divisions as offered by 
these authors. In fact the explanation of the term sdmanyato- 
drstasambandha as given by Vatsyayana confirms the view 
that the remaining two divisions, differing as they do from the 
samanyatodrslasambandha, must be pratyaksatodrstasam- 
bjtndha. For Vatsyayana states in clear terms that the 
samdnyatodrslasambandha anumana occurs when th&samban- 
dha between the lihga land the Uhgin is apratyaksa and 
when the lihgin, which also is apraiy^ksa, is inferred from the 
similarity of the Unga with somt ariha. The very fact that 
the sambmiha between the lihga and the lihgin is apratyaksa 
in the samanyatodr^ta variety of anumona is enough to show 
that in the other types of anumana it must be pratyaksa. This, 
in other words, means that the remaining types of anumana 
must be P/afyaksatodrstasambandha. 

Let us now compare the illustrations of the divisions as 
given by these authors. The Samanyatodrstasamband ha is 
illustrated in the vrttikdra grantha as follows : ‘Sams lyato- 
drstasambandham yaihd Devadattasya gaiiputvikam desantara- 
praptim upah ’hyddilyagatismaranam' , Vatsyayana’s illustra- 
tion is almost identical, though not identically worded. He 
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writes : ‘Sa'inan^atodrsiam—Vrajyapufz'akam any^aira dr- 
stasyinyaira adarianam iii Tatha cadi. yasya, tasmsd asiy- 
a^fatyaksapyadHyasya vfajya i/i’. As for the pratyck^atodrsta, 
the vrtiikafa grantha has the following: 

bandham yatha — dhumdkrtidarsanQd aynydkriivijnanavi: 
Vatsyayana, however, has two illustrations for the two 
divisions of Gautama viz. purvavat and sesavai. Before giv- 
ing the illustrations he tells us what is meant by these terms 
respectively. Thus purvavat is that in which the effect is 
inferred from cause, while sesavat is just the opposite of 
it.i According to a second explanations offered by 
Vatsyayana the former is based on the invariab’e concomi- 
tance previously experienced as existing between two 
things, the perception of one of which leads to the 
inference of the other ; while the latter may be described 
as inference by elimination. Broadly speaking these two 
divisions of anumdna may be said to correspond to the 
deductive and inductive processes respectively. It is, however, 
interesting to note that after having first illustrated all the 
varieties of anuniana, Vatsyayana offers his second explanation 
of the ierms purvavat noticed above in the words: 'Purvavad 
iti yatra yatha^urvam pratyaksabhutayor anyataradarianmcn'^ 
tarasyapratyaksasysnumdnatK yatha dhumenagneriii' . One 
cannot but be struck by the close similarity of this view and the 
illustration of iht purvavat viiXh that of the pratyaksatodrsia- 
sanibaiidha occurring in the vrtiikara grantha relerrtd to above 
And the fact that Vatsyayana is giving this as an alternative 
explanation shows that such a view about the ppirvgvat must 
have been prevalent prior to his day.3 It may thus be observed 

L Read; ‘ }’ and ‘ 

i’ on 'Wo i. i.s) 

2. Cf. ‘ ^ m nni 

3. it may be obi^erved that in addition to the two views about 
the divisions of anumdna mentioned above there is a third view al o 
stated in the Mjdya-vdrtika. According to it the three divisions of 
Gautama may be otherwise described as kevalanvayi, kevalaiyatireki 
and armajavyatireki respectively* Of these the first and the last 
correspond to the two divisions spoken of by Sahara while the 
second would correspond to a different pramdna ^liog^ihtv \izn 
arthdpatti which according to the nmydyika is only an inference of 
the type* ... ■ /, , .i''- ' 
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that the vriitkara grantha and hence Sahara is as well, more 
likely than not, earlier than not only Vatsyayana but also 
Gautama whose division of anumdna is evidently more 
elaborate than that occurring therein. 

Here it may be interesting to note that Isvarakrsna in his 
Samkhya-kc.r.ha'i- also speaks of the three divisions of onu- 
mcna saying that anumdna is said to be irhidha. The earliest 
known commentary on it— recently reconstructed^ from the 
Chinese translation thereof by Paramartha® — names these 
varieties exactly like Gautama and illustrates them almost on the 
same lines as Vatsyayana. This would show that Sahara must 
be much earlier than not only the commentator but also the 
author of i\it SdmUhyfl hdrika. 

Before, however, we express any such definite view we 
should take into consideration some other passages containhig 
discussions on certain topics such as the exact import of 
sabJa 4 and the eternity of ^abda^ which are common to both 
the m.mdmsa on the one hand and the nydya-vaiscsiko systems 
on the other. It is only after a careful study of these and 
other similar passages that we may be able to appraise accura- 
tely the exact nature of the relationship between Sahara on 
the one hand and the nydya-vaisesika s\ stems on the other. 
For the present, therefore, we must rest satisfied with the 
moderate conclusion that Sahara is no doubt acquainted with 
the nydya vaiksika terminology and tenets, though his ac- 
quaitance with the iUtras of those systems and the earlie.st 
commentaries on them cannot be definitely proved. 

1. Cf. ‘ i ii’ 

gi. 5. 

2. It has been reconstructed and edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Appendices by N. Aiyaswami Shaslri, and published as 
No. 7 of the Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Series^ Tirupati {1944), 

3. Paramartha belongs to the middle of the 6th centur}? A.D. 

4. These topics are discussed at Myayasutra II. 2. 13-70 and 
MS. L 3. 30.35 and MS. L 1. 6-23. 




UDA YANA’S CRITICISM OF THE SAMKHYA* 

BY 

Hem Chandra Josht, m.a., 

{Department of Sanskrit, St. Andrew's College, Gorakhpur) 

It is admitted by all the orthodox schools of philosophy 
that an individual’s personal life is determined by his own 
deeds. These deeds do not, however, determine the course of 
his life directly. His good or bad deeds produce a quality in 
the agent in him called his Adrsta. It is this Adrsta which 
regulates his retributive experience. The deeds leave a fur- 
ther trail behind. They create impressions or Sarfiskaras in 
the agent which urge him to perform similar good or bad ac- 
tions in the future as well. Now both the Naiyayikas and the 
Sarakhyas admit that the agent is the substratum of the Adr§ta 
and the impressions. While the Saihkhyas believe that the self 
or the spirit is inactive and that it is the Buddhi or the Intellect 
which is the agent and the seat of the Adrsta and the impres- 
sion, the Naiyayikas led by Udayanacary a hold that the Self is 
both the agent and the substratum of the Adrsta etc. For 
the Saihkhyas it is an error to entertain the idea that the spirit 
is the agent. In fact, according to them the notion of the spirit 
as ‘doer’ or ‘karta’ is incompatible with its libera ion and is the 
cause of its bondage. This they call the error of ‘bhedagraha’ 
or the 'non-apprehension of the difference*. The Samkhyas 
dissociate agency and consciousness. For the Naiyayikas, 
however, this is not so. For them it is quite justified, rather 
this is the only right view that the spirit be looked upon as the 
‘doer’. The bondage of the self is due not to its sense of 
Kartrtva but to dts ignorance of the true nature of the 
objective world and of itself. 

Udayanacarya in his Nyayakusumanjali refutes the view 
of the Saihkhyas which is as follows;--- 

The self is neither a cause nor an effect. Consciousness 
is its nature. It is inactive. Piakrti is the priomor dial ele- 
ment. It is the First Cause and non-sentient. Mahat, Aham- 
kara etc. are its evolutes. It is for the Experience or the 


, * Paper submitted to the Religion & Philosophy Section of 

the IS th All-India Oriental Conference, Bombay. 
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‘bhoga’ and the Liberation or the ‘apavarga’ of the Purusa. 
The Spirit or the Purusa is, however, not of the nature of being 
bound by the various objects. For that would discount any 
possibliity of his freedom. Nor can it be said that it is in the 
nature of Prakrti to bind the Purusa, for being eternal then, it 
would always bind him. Thus once again would be precluded 
any chance of his freedom. Similarly all the objects 
like the jar etc. are not for him. For we find that while we 
can perceive an object before us we cannot do so if the same 
be screened by a wall. This brings in the mediacy of the dif- 
ferent senses. At such times, as pointed out before, our opti- 
cal sense does not come info direct contact with the object 
concerned. This means that though our Spirit is all-pervading 
we can perceive only those things which are introduced to us 
by our sense-organs. The senses do not, however, explain all 
the phenomena of knowledge. At times one fails to perceive 
an object, say a melodious sound, though his auditory sense is 
in direct touch with it. To explain this fact, a further link 
has to be admitted, viz , the Manas. It is only when our 
Manas is connected with a particular sense that the presence 
of an object is ielt. Nor is this all. In dreams one some- 
times identifies himself with a tiger etcl On such occasions he 
does not look upon himself as a man. This brings to us 
another clement of human psychic apparatus, viz., the Aharh- 
kara or the Ego. There yet remains another kind of 
experience. In dreamless sleep the functions of the Ahariikara 
or the Ego become dormant and yet the psysiological functions 
of the body like respiration, etc. continue. Therefore, that 
which persists throughout the three states of waking, dreaming 
and dreamless sleep and which is the seat of impressions and 
the Adrsta, is called the Antahkarana or the Buddhi. It 
becomes the limiting adjunct of the Spirit. It is insentient and 
is the Agent in us. But due to the error of "non-apprehension 
of the difference" it is looked upon as conscious. Likewise 
the Purusa, which is inactive and the passive spectator of the 
empirical drama, is erroneously looked upon as Agent. 

Indeterminate knowledge is the function of senses; deter- 
minate knowledge is that of the Manas; conceit of the Aham- 
kara and the determinatiofj to do something belongs to Buddhi. 
In fact, this Buddhi has three aspects; affection by the Purusa 
affection by tfie objects (fW5r']rq?r»T.*) and entering into 
activity. We have the feeling—'this has to be done by me 
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^ • Here this affection by the Purusa,-‘by me’ is 

unreal due to the non-apprehension of the difference just like 
the affection of the face reflected in a mirror. The fact is 
that the ‘agency’ belongs to the Buddhi and not to the Purusa 
which by its nature is inactive. Similarly consciousness is 
innate in the Purusa and not in the Buddhi. This position is 
erroneously reversed in our experience. ‘This’ or ‘idam’, the 
affection or the modification of the ‘Buddhi’ by the object 
through ^e channel of the sense organs is real like the dimness 
of the mirror imparted to it by the breath. The function of 
the Buddhi consequent upon these two affections is also real. 

Jnana or knowledge is the affction of the ‘Buddhi’ by the 
object. The coming into contact of this with the affection of 
the ‘Buddhi’ by the Purusa is Upalabdhi like the coming into 
contact of the face reflected in a mirror with its dimness. Now 
the eight dispositions ‘Sukha, Dubkha, Raga, Dvesa, Iccha, 
Prayatna, Dharma and Adharroa’ belong to the ‘Buddhi’ being 
experienced as co-existing in it. Consciousness is not innate 
in Buddhi for the latter is subject to modifications. 

The criticism of the above view of the Samkhyas is con- 
tained in the following Karika of the Nyayakusuraanjali 
(1-XIV):— 

What regulate the individual’s retributive experience are 
the attributes of the Agent. According to our view the Agent 
is conscious. Otherwise there would be either no liberation or 
no bondage. Dharma and Adharma as attributes of the Agent 
regulate the individual’s retributive experience. No one can 
question this view. To explain briefly, Dharma and Adharma 
can be thought of as attributes either of the objects or of the 
Agent. The first view is untenable. For the objects being 
common to all and the spirit being all-pervading, all the objects 
will be experienced by all the subjects in the same way. Hence, 
unless the ‘Dharma’ and ‘Adharma’ become attributes of the 
self and thus bring about a distinct characteristic in it we 
cannot explain its peculiar experiences. According to the 
Naiyayikas the Agent is a conscious entity^ That is Self itself, 
is the Agent. This is substantiated by our mental perception 

oy ‘manasa pratyak§a’ as possessed of cppsci*' 
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ousness, do this*. That is, consciousness and agency are ex- 
perienced as co-existing. Udayana puts its thus 

The Samkhyas say that this sort of 
fetlmg is an error of the non-apprehension of the c ifference. 
According to them while the Self is experience, conscious and 
inactive, the ‘Buddhi’ is insentient and active. Due to an error 
we think that the Self is the Agent and that the Buddhi is 
sentient. But the ITaiyayikas say that this contention is base- 
less whereas their view which is ba-ed on ‘pratyal^a*, than 
which there is no mightier pramana, is the only right one. 
Nor is this experience ever sublated. 

If it were said that there is an inferential proof of its 
untenability, i.e., Buddhi is not sentient because it undergoes 
modification like a jar, §1%^ %iJll the same 

could be said against its agency also. “The Buddhi is not an 
Agent and it undergoes change Thus the Buddhi would be 
neither sentient nor Agent. The Samkhya might argue that in 
our experience the Buddhi, as the substratum of 

knowledge, is also experienced as the seat of action. 

(ft:), f 1 

and thus the above-mentioned inference advanced by the 
Nai)ayikas does not compromise his position. This also will 
not do, as the same defence can be advanced by the Naiyayikas 
too. That is, in the mental perception which takes the form 
a conscious entity figures also as the seat of 
action. If it were said that the Agent cannot be sentient as it 
is an effect of an insentient entity, viz., the Prakrti, and thus 
the position taken that the Agent is conscious is contradicted, 
the inference is fallacious. Firstly, there is no authority for 
maintaining that the Agent is an effect. We as Agents are not 
effects. A newly born baby, who is quite innocent, spontane- 
ously clings to the breast of its mother. This shows that in its 
former life it k ew that clinging to and sucking one’s mother’s 
breasts appease one’s hunger. This is seen in all the new 
born babies. This establishes the beginninglessness of the 
Agent. The aphorism of Gautama propounds 

the same doctrine. Moreover if all the characteristics of an 
effect were supposed to reside in the cause also, attachment 
etc. will also have to be admitted in the Piakrti, Thus the 
same, will have tQ called Buddhi and not Prakrti, because of 
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being characterised by the eight qualities of ‘sukha’, ‘duhkha' 
etc. If these qualities are said to exist in the Prakrti in a 
subtle form, then consciousness also will have to be taken to 
exist in the Prakrti in a subtle form. Thus the inference that 
Buddhi is insentient because it is an effect of insentient 
Prakrd, does not hold good. Moreover there will arise the 
contingency of the objects like jar etc. also being possessed of 
consciousness. The qualities Raga etc. will also have to be 
admitted as residing in jar etc. Thus the Saikarjavada 
leads to all sorts of absurdities. Therefore we should accept 
that an effect having a particular jati comes from a cause 
possessing another particular jati and not that all the charac- 
teristics in a cause are reproduced in the effect also. 

Besides all this, there is another major difficulty if we 
adopt the Samkhya view of things. The fact of the bondage 
and the liberation of the individual becomes hard to explain. 
Tile Sarhkhyas explain that because the Self thinks itself to be 
the Agent which in fact it is not and also because the Buddhi 
which is insentient by nature takes itself to be sentient, there is 
bondage. When, however, both come to reali.-e their true 
nature, freedom for the self is assured. This view is beset 
with many difficulties. If the buddhi be eternal there can be 
no possibility of liberation with the Purusa. What is there to 
prevent the ‘Buddhi’ from ssociating itself with the Purusa? 
Thus says Udayana: — 

If it be perishable it must have a beginning. A positive 
entity which is perishable must have an origin. Thus what 
was-the determining factor prior to its originat'on as some 
determining factor of the individual’s retributive experience 
there must have been. It cannot be Prakrti for it is uniform 
for all. In this way there can be no ‘creation’ or ‘bondage’ 
of the self. 

If the above difficulty is to be surmounted by saying 
that the lesidual impressions of the prior and still prior 
‘Buddhis’ peisits in the Prakrti and thus the Prakrti, though 
uniform by nature, ceases to be so, this goes against the basic 
principle of the Samkhyas. For to say that even after the 
disappearance oI Buddhi its attributes, viz., the residualimpres* 
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sions persist, is contrary to the doctrine that there is complete 
identity between the attribute and its substratum. 

It will not do to argue that Buddhi exists in a subtle form 
and does not disappear and thus it can retain the residual 
impressions. For thus there can be no everlasting freedom. A 
free spirit can still undergo bondage. It cannot be held out that 
there is no such possibility of re-bondage as this Buddhi is not 
competent to rebind the Purusa. There being no vasana left 
now the Purusa need not have any apprehensions from the 
Buddhi. If it still be said that there is no need to postulate 
two different categories as Prakrtiand Buddhi and that the same 
Buddhi with competence remaining in a dormant state be called 
Prakrti, there will then be no need to assume even other cate- 
gories like Ahamkara etc. The same Buddhi wdth different 
functions can be called bv different names, in the same way as 
the vital air is given different names according as its functions 
undergo variations. The cessation of the activity of the Buddhi 
due to the cessation of its competence is freedom and its associ- 
ation with vasana or residual impressions is its competence. 
Therefrom proceeds creation. 

Thus the Samkhya being absolutely defeated tries to find 
fault with the Naijayikas. He says that if the Self is admit- 
ted as substratum of knowledge, action etc., its immutabi- 
lity is violated. The Self will be associated with different 
attribites and there being no absolute identity between the 
attribute and its substratum, the Self will be undergoing trans- 
formation all the time. This objection is not worth its salt. 
The Naijayikas maintain that there is absolute difference 
between the attribute and the substratum. This difference 
becomes patent when we take the following cases: — 

I know. 

I knew. 

I shall know. 

Here the knowledge refers to the past, present and future 
periods and yet the subject ‘T persists and its immutability is 
not violated. The fact of two things having the same sub- 
stratum does not necessarily imply indentity between the two. 
This ‘having the same substratum’ or may mean 

any of the following,, ‘being expressed by the same word' 
(OTR5t53[gp53J5Wil), ‘ figuring in the same cognition ’ (^-’ 
‘ subsisting in' the same time ’ (tzifTlWCORgil.), ‘the 
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relation of the container and the contained’ 

‘the relation of the attribute and the substratum’ 

*11^) and ‘mere relation’ Some of these are possible 

only when there is absolute difference and some when there is 
indentity. Thus the immutability @f the Self is not compro- 
mised. 

This finally establishes the Naiyayika view. 


THE VRTTIKARAGRANTHA 

Regarding footnote 2 on p. 21 of the article on .?a6ara 
and NySya-Vaisesika, where Dr. G. V. Devasthali says that 
the Vrttikara is “ an author whose identily is as yet not defi- 
nitely proved”, attention may be drawn to the Journal of 
Oriental Research, Vol. I, pp. 283-286, where Dr. A. Sankaran 
shows in an article entitled ‘ Vrltikaragrantha ’ that this 
Vrttikara is Upavarsa. 


V. R. 



THE HANUMAD VlMSATI OF LAKSMIKUMARA 

tatacarya 

BY 

Ski G. Harihara Sastri and Dr. V. Raghavan 

The family of Tatacaryas took a leading part in popula- 
rising Srivaisnavism in South India, particularly in the post- 
Ramanuja period. Tradition, as set forth in the Prapan- 
namrta,t has it that Srisailapurna or Periya Tirumalai Nambi, 
the founder of this family, taught the Ramayana to §ri 
Ramanuja, his nephew; the name Tatacarya, by _ which his 
descendants are known, was first borne by him; he was daily 
bringing water for bathing God Vthkatesa at Tirupati from 
the Akasaganga on the same range of hills at some distance; 
once to test him, God Vtnkatesa took the form of a young boy 
in thirst and requested him to give away the Abhiseka-water 
he was carrying; as God in the form of the young boy 
addressed Srlsailapurira as Tata (father or grandfather), he 
came to be known from that time as Tatacarya.2 Siisaila was 
held in high esteem by the Srivaisnavas and a shrine was also 
dedicated to him in the Tirupati temple. His son Kurukesa 
or Sathakopacarya wrote the commentary called the Arayi- 
rappadi on the TiruvaymoH. 

Sihgaracarya, i.e. Narasimhacarya, and his younger 
brother Srirafigacarya, the sixth descendants from Kuruktsa, 
were specialists in the exposition of the Ramayana. They 
settled at Ettur (Krsna Dt.) and are said to have freed 
the Vijayanagar emperor Virupaksa of the harassment caused 


1. See Go*pinatha Rao, EL XII, 1S»13-14, pp. 1&2-3 and 
Sources of Vija)anagar History, Madras University, pp. 72, 73, 
77. The Prapannamrta was itself written by a pupil of the 
grandson of Laksmikumara Tatacarya. 

Besides, we have on the history of this family the Tatayarya- 
vaibhavaprakasika in ms, Madras Govt. Ori. Mss. Library, 
D. No. 1U549 which is unfortunately fragmentary) and the 
Laksmikumarodaya by a decendant of the family, Rahganatha 
Tatacarya of Kumbhakonaih (Printed, Grantha, Kumbhakonam 
v-s I® 

2. For the story, canto 3, Laksmikumarodaya. Verse 5 
in the Inscription below alludes to it, 
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by the ghosts of persons murdered by him. They aiso won 
over the king to Rama-bhakli and Srivaisnavism with their 
exposition of the Ramayana. 

The ninth in descent from these two brothers was Panca- 
matabhanjanam Ta acarya, a contemporary of Vadhfila 
Doddayacarya or Mahacarya, author of the Candamarula, and 
of Appayya Diksita. According to the poem Laksmikumaro- 
daya, this Pancamatabhanjanam Tata arya was the second of 
the three sons of Kandanur Srinivasa Taiacaryawho was 
nineteenth from Nathamuni ; his elder brother w'as Venkata- 
car}a, and younger brother Sundaracary a; ‘Pahcamata- 
bhanjanam’ was a title gained by him in his scholarly contro- 
versy in which he defeated his opponent. 

The youngest brother Sundaracarya had a son named 
Tatacarya wdiom Goddess Laksmi herself is said to have 
nursed, thus giving him the name Laksmikuraara.i This 
Laksmikumara Tatacarya was adopted as his son by bis junior 
paternal uncle Pancamatabhanjana Tataearya.2 He was thus 
an younger contemporary of Apjajya Diksita and is the same 
Tatacarya who is associated with the hymn Nigra! astaka com- 
posed by Appayja Diksita. A number of inscriptions men- 
tion him as the guru of Vehkatapati 1 (1:85-1614 A.D,), as 
having officiated at his coronation and honoured by the king 
by the offer of the whole kingdom. He held the office of the 
superintendent of temples in the kingdom, Sri-Karya-dhuram- 
dhara, wdth a number of dependents under him. Inscription 
354 of 1919 tells us that he built the vimana of gold at Sri 
Vehkatesa temple at Tirupati;" he weighed himself against 
gold and silver and made use of that money for service at 2rl 
Varadaraja’s temple at Conjeevaram (363 of 1919); at 
Conjeevaram again, he repaired the Punyakoti-vimana built 
by Krsnadevaraya, constructed a vimana of his own named 
Kalyanakoti for goddess Laksmi (363 of 1919 and 653 of 
1919), made various vahanas for the deity in gold and silver 


1. See Laksmikumarodaya, Canto 10, verse 64. 

2. But Sri Sadhu Subrahmanya Sastri, in the Tirupati 
Devasthanam Epigraphy Repoit, 1930, p. 3l3, argues on the basis 
of inscriptions at Tirupati and Conjeevaram that Pancamata- 
bbanjanam Tatacarya and Kotikanyadanam Tatacarya are pro- 
bably identical. 

3. gakal492 (?) 
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and founded an agraMra for Brahmans. He gave liberally to 
the poor, particularly for celebrating marriages of their 
daughters, which earned for him the title ‘Kotikanyadaram.’i 
He dug also the tanks Tirtha-samudra and Tata-5amudra 
(Ayyangar-kulam) with the latter of which we are concerned 
here. (475 of 3919; 64 of 1923). 

On the banks of this tank Tafasaraudra, Tatacarya built a 
temple for Hanuman, composed a h^mn called the Hanumad- 
virhsati on the deity and caused it to be engraved on the walls 
of this temple. A copy of this hymn is found in the 
Mackenzie Manuscripts (Miscellaneous inscriptions, No. 50, 
p. 252), Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. This inscription is 
identical with No. 93 of 1923 (ARE. Madras), described as 
found on the west wall of the Anjaneya temple at Ayyahg&r- 
kulam (Tatasamudra). This was the original, but the hymn 
was re-engraved on the north, west and south walls of the 
shrine of the Goddess (Tayar) in the Varadaraja temple, 
Conjeevaram (ARE. Madras 651 of 1919), as also on the east 
and north walls of the ‘rock’ and the outermost gopura, right 
of the entrance. The hymn itself is but a modest effort, and 
its repeated engraving at Conjeevaram gives us an idea of the 
importance enjoyed at that place by this great Acarya. 

The text as recovered from the copy in the Mackenzie 
records has a few gaps and corruptions and these have been 
restored by collating this text with those found in the inscrip- 
tions 93 of 1923 and 651 of 1919. 93 of 1923 which is the 
original of the Mackenzie copy is in clear and bold Grantha 
characters. The latter epigraph which is also in a Grantha 
characters, but not so clear or bold as in the previous one, is 
in the Goddess-shrine in the Varadaraja temple. In two 
places, this text itself shows gaps, and at the end, it does not 
Carry the two verses (23 and 24) found in 93 of 1923 and its 
Mackenzie copy, which are clearly an extraneous addition. 

In some of the verses, the hymn refers to the tank as 
called after Goddess Laksnii also, Rama-tataka. A reference 
to the poem Laksmikuniarodaya shows that the tank Tata- 


1. According to the second of the two additional verses 
bearing on the Kalyaha-koti-vimana built by this Tatacarya. 
found in 93 of 1923 and the Mack, copy of the Hanumad-viihsati, 
the place got the name Kalyana-koti because of the numberless 
marriages celebrated there. See below text, last verse. 
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samudrai had a pavilion in the centre within which was a 
well, Vapi, called after Goddess Laksmij this explains how 
the same tank is referred to both as Tatasamudra and Rama- 
tataka. 

Our thanks are due to the Govt. Epigraphist, Dr. B. Ch. 
Chhabra, and Sri H. K. Narasimhasyami of his department 
for permitting and helping us to consult the estampages of the 
two above mentioned inscriptions. 

II 

5figiSfl^JTFd3ff:cfR5rn% | 

{| ? i| 

ciqiwsiq cmiia II II 

R'Jir g g ciRiq^ i 

qcBliqgRi: g'qld qf d^r- 

1%^ ?qicq5rcllcn%^l: /J 3 ]| 


1. According to this poem, Tatacarya was inspired to dig 
this tank by the episode of the lake of Panca-apsaras in the 
Ramayana, 

^ Numbers (I), (II). etc. refer to the pieces of the estam- 
page-sheets in Ins. 651 of 1919. 

2. Both Ins. have at the outset I 

3 Mack, copy corrupt and broken here; reads-3Il>*« 

4. ^ , indistinct in^InSi BSl of 1919./; |; ■ ' 
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^gcTRg'qi: 

5flf% II « II 

TW WglEI 

g 3 i?h%hT»i: I 
gqRglw qil% WfRR- 
ciiciif|i[ii%gR^f 11 ^ 1)^ 

lit! sn m^m 

‘^'T.R e^^R^(IV)'*^ST^ I 

^oif ^n% n ^ n 

?iiiei^qcfm^ig^cfit 

iiiq^asF^iq nqRf?3r5s^,Roqi:^ I 

f| 5?(ia)Rr- ee^it^rsiq 

aw®! f^^'qfq q^q^^L il ii 


1. Mack. ?rar- 

2. 51. 5. Anjariagiri=Tirupati Hills. Sa Puman refers to 
God Visnu. The first half refers to the incident in the life of 
Srisailapurna, the ancestor of the Tafacarya family, which has 
been mentioned above; Sii Sadapurn'a offered but a pot of water; 
his descendant however offered a whole tank. Amdireya jana= 
Liksmlkumara Tatacarya. 

3. ^ effaced in Ins. 651 of 1919. The darunam karma 
referred to in lines 1 and 2 is the battle in Lanka. 

4. Skandapuskarini, the sacred tank at Tirupati on whose 
banks God '/ enkatesa stands, 

5. la North wall • . . , 
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cT5f sriTFw 11 II 

^(ii a-b)?H[?Rfa5rj?i»T: I 
aHHJi; i;Ri5r eq=f<?rqf ii li 

?R=^'ti2[qR^R 1 

%eRsrn5rw3ifr}iiii'q I 

^fAsTra# iii^lf II t? 11 

as^Twf^ ^1®!% niJSffifrfrrai; i 

ai^rRife^^i (^>*T ^ilTO II H II 

^nfT ?r(isFfl3i5F;?<Jf?iw?rrf6?^^5ri??T5q’F i 
|RBf^''^WHH^^Wl?rcI^lR»lR'4'R?Ti^ II II 

(Illa-b) 

fqSTcrg^F.JI^F.n'^q^ JTI^ 1%# 5f§s t 

^THFcI 31cTrg'tRfWc^S<lFf?§l^ai^3^qJ5L H ? V 11 

=ggg3r: 5r?^ii^cTRR i 

si ^siwdi^ «?8e1i% sne^eii^iiiJj; i 

HJcflR 3'T,5q^ II 11 ■ 

(*IVa-b) 

gafR^'qSTJIcTRJTSTIiI^#; 1 
53RimRi?fiq^H^aqiR^g: n » \s 

1. Slesa alamkara. Kslra=ni(]k: and water ; Sn-iata- 
samudra=: Ocean who was father of Sri, i.e., from which Sri arose, 
and the. tank Tatasamudra. 

2., Mack, TMqRl , which is hypermetric. 

3. Mack-^ ^ I^T- : I 4. Mack. r ' 

5. Mack. ' qwq ' *(IV a-b) tth South Wall. * ? ■ 

■' 6. Mack, , -■ -’-'iq' • ":"i? ' A'l , ' 
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'qie?^fia[i 5 Tiq-T.i© 5 i 5 eiqifq^ i 
qi qn% sficTsiqjiw^q: n un 
fi%?i§i?F 5 «iq^T 9 =xi^Rq c}?rfJTcif qiqf r 
cT^^iw 3 Riq?f 5 i^ 11 II 

^RiqcrfRJT qf JTSfqq;^^ 3 rqaf srqiqiq;. I 
qiUi^ q:^?Fri 55 ?sF?qfe??aOTi#eiq 4 tq: 11 Ro I! 

qiRiRs^wqRqq RgiR'qfqq ciqira® ^ 831 ^ 

?qie??qf^ ?5q'R%5ITqi^RgiqiFSeylH|q: II ^ I n 

fd'iF^U^ 2 fqiH'R®qr 3 ?jg^ 5 iI^ 

OTfqRcTiqqiqwi^af qsFft q I 

m q^i q!3 imqvncfi^^f §# 

l%^ 5 fq qiqqr; ^q|V?^I^q[q^:U II II 

qq[ fRqr§?goq€i^f qqr ^ qifr q^qiiq^Risirq; i 

m\ qtuRfqi^cRcrsF.^qw^'isjf II 

sniToiiqr 3 q;?qfciT^qq?q|Ji;^ ! 

C^ 5 qicq;?qi 31 fite'fr% e^jqiqi qqril?!^ n =l» n 

\ 1. iiack- -^i 

2 . Mack. fqqRrqqR^sr: 

3 . “cll^q q^Rqqi qf«l, missing in Ins. 651 of 1919 . 

4 . Mack. 

5 . Mack. qiq: 

6 . “qfCTWq qqifq missing in Ins. 651 of 1919 . 

7 . Mack. qi»q: 

8 . Mack. ^3 

9 . Mack. si^qqr^^gqq 

10 . ungrammatical. 

U. The text in the epigraph 651 of 19’9 ends here; that in 
93 of 1923 and the Mac%. Copy has two more verses, which are 
evidently added by another ft the time of engraving this original. 

12 . Made, qjqf , . 

13. in ,93 of.JP^. T9“g’’^*”®4tlcal. 


THE COUNTRY OF SAPADALAKSHA 

BY 

N. Lakshminarayan Rao, Ootacamund. 

The Kannada poet Pampa of the 10th century A. D., while 
giving the genealogy of his patron Arikesarin II in his work 
Vi!<:rainarjunazi}aya states that Yuddhamalla I, an early 
ance&tor of Arikesarin, was the ruler of the Sapadalaksha 
country.i This fact is also recorded in the undated Vemu’a- 
vada inscription of Arikesarin II^ and in the Parbhani copper- 
plate grant of Aiikesarin HI dated Saka 888 ( = A.D. 966).® 
Where was this country? The object of this short note is to 
ascertain its location by means of evidence afforded by epigra- 
phy, though attempts have already been made to identify it on 
historical considerations and literary testimony. 

Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri in his valuable paper on 
the Cbalukyas of Vemulavada^ has, in his masterly way, dealt 
with the genealogy of this line of kings and the fart they 
played in the history of the Deccan. In the course of his dis- 
cussion on the territory over which these rulers held sway he 
has suggested that the Sapadalaksha country which Yuddha- 
malla I was governing might be SSkambharj, i.e., Sambhar in 
Eastern Rajaputana, to which the name of Sapadalaksha is 
usually applied. Since this tract was far removed from parts 
of Hyderabad connected with the activities of this family, he 
would assume that Yuddhamalla was governing Sapadalaksha 
as a subordinate of the Rashtrakuta king Dantidurga who, he 
believes, should have captured Eastern Rajaputana during his 
campaigns in the north. Thus it is the memory of this adven- 
ture, according to Professor Sastri, that was carefully treasur- 
ed in the annals of the family. 


1. VikramarjnnoDijaya or Pampa Bhdrata (Karnataka Sahitya 
Parishad edition, 1931), Canto I, v. 16. 

2. J.A.H.R.S., Vol. VI, pp. 169 ff. and plate. 

3. i Sources of the Mediaeval History of the Deccan by G. H. Khare, 
Vol. II (1934), pp, 34 ff. and plate; 

4. Journal of the ^Madras University, Vol. XV, No. 2 (1944), 
pp.^ 101 ff . 
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Dr. N. Venkata Ramanayya has also difcussed this ques- 
tion in his learned article on the Rashtrakiita conquest of 
Sapadalaksha.i After pointing out that there were a number 
of territories in India which went by the appellation of Sapada- 
laksha, he avers that the only country which would be 
appropriately called by this name in the 9th century A. D., the 
period in which Yuddhanialla I of the Vemulavada branch of 
the Chalukyas flourished, was Sakambhari. He thus accepts 
the identification proposed by Professor Sastri. 

Long before these savants took up this question for consi- 
deration, my Assistant, Mr. M. Venkataramayya, had started 
an enquiry into it, though indirectly', while tryirg to locate the 
region of Asmaka mentioned in early literature, both Hindu 
and Buddhist, as w’ell as in inscriptions.^ He came to the con- 
clusion that Asmaka whose capital was Podana and Sapada- 
laksha in which apparently this place was situated were to be 
looked for round about the Nizamabad and Karimnagar Dis- 
tricts in the Hyderabad State. He based this surmise on the 
statement of Srutasagarasuri who, in his commentary on the 
Sanskrit ChawpU-kavya, Yasasiili kj of Somadevasuri, a court 
poet of Baddega, the son of Arikesarin 11, explains that the 
chief or prince A smantaka figuring in the latter work was the 
resident of the mountain region of Sapadalaksha.'^ 

I had to study this problem in connection with my work 
on the inscriptions of Vemu'avada which I copied some time 
ago and which I am editing for ihe Hyderal ad Archaeological 
Department. One of ihese records which is in the Kannada 
language affords a definite clue for locating this territorial 
division. It refers itself to the reign of the Chalukya 
king Tribhuvana'ralla, i.e., Vikramaditya VI and is dated 
in Chalukya- Vikrama year 8, Rudhirodgarin (=A.D. 
10 '3-4). His feudatory MaMmandalesvara Rajaditya is 
stated therein to be governing a portion of the Savalakhkhe 
province and Chabbi tvventy-one-thousand district from the 
nslividu oi Lembulavade whicii is described as the rSjadhCni.^ 


1. Dr. Kmhan Raja Presentation Volume (1946), pp. 113 ff. 

2. J.O.R., Vol. XII (1938), p. 264. 

3. Tasastilakam {Kdvyamald Series, No. 70), 1916, p. 188. 

4. Savalakhkheya bhSgamumam Chabbiy-irppattondu-sasiramumam 
dushta-nigraha-sishta-pratipd’anadim paripilisuttum rajadhdni Lembula- 
vddeya neleoldinol sukha-sathkatkd-mnddadim rdjyam-geyyuttum=irddu. 
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This statement makes it clear that Sav’alakhkhe, which is but a 
Kannada rendering of Sapadalaksha, was within easy reach, 
for purposes of administration, of Lembulapataka. Now it is 
wellknown that Lembulapataka is no other than V eraulavada 
in the Karimnagar District of the Hyderabad State, the findt- 
spot of the inscription under reference. It is thus evident that 
the country of Sapadalaksha was situated not far from the 
Karimnagar District. In this connection it is worth remem- 
bering that both the Kannada poet and the Sanskrit inscription 
of Arikesarin II at Vemulavada glorify the fact that Yuddha- 
malla I, the lord of Sapadalaksha, had his elephants bathed in 
wells filled with oil at Podana (Pampa spells it Bodana). 
This would show that Podana, i.e„ modern Bodhan in the 
Nizamabad district was included in the dominions of Yuddhar 
malla; and, be it noted, Nizamabad and Karimnagar are 
adjacent districts. According to the inscription of Vikrama- 
ditya noticed above, Rajaditya was also governing Chabbi 
twenty-one-thousand, which was obviously in the neighbour- 
hood of Sapadalaksha. The ParbhanI plates of Arikesarin HI 
register a grant of the village Vanikatupula situated in Rej^aka 
twelve, a sub-division of Sabbi one-thousand.i This same district 
of Sabbi one-thousand is mentioned in the Daulatabad plates of 
the Western Chalukya king Jagadekamalla II which tells us 
that the division of A'tkuru seventy was included in it.2 In the 
Palampet pillar inscription of Kakatiya Rudradeva,^ Recherla 
Rudra is stated to have built temples at Atukuru after which 
this division seems to have been named and it has been identi- 
fied with a place of that name about ten miles north-east of 
Warangal.^ We learn from the Anmakonda inscription of 
Kakatiya Prola^ that Vikramaditya VI conferred the district 
of Sabbi one-thousand on Tribhuvanamalla Beta, one of the 
ancestors of Prola. The late Mr. H. Krishna Sastri who has 
edited this inscription is of the opinion that Anmakonda and 
Warangal might have been included in the Sabbi-sayira 
district, Mr. G. H. Khare identifies Repaka mentioned in the 
Parbhani plates of Arikesarin III as the headquarters of 


1 . See text-lines ^0-1 , ‘ ' 

2. Hyderabad Archaeological Series^ No. 2, p. 8, text-line 70. 

3. Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 3, p. 11, text-line 200, 

4. See ipap ppbHshed. in monograph. . , : 

5. Epigraphia JiMfea, VoL 
• XVIII— 6 
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Repaka twelve in S'abbi one-thousand with a village of the 
same name in the Karimnagar District.i Sabbi-sayira was evi- 
dently a smaller division in thebigger province of Chabbi twen- 
ty- one-thousand referred to above. If this surmise is correct, 
part of the Warangal district on the south-east may be said to 
have been situated in this province besides a portion of Karira- 
nagar. It can therefore be taken as established beyond doubt 
that Savalakhkhe (Sapadalaksha), mentioned along with 
Chabbi twenty-one-thousand in the Vemulavada Kannada 
inscription, comprised at least the central and eastern 
portions of the present Hyderabad State, Nizamabad and 
a major portion of Karimnagar districts, though its actual 
extent and boundaries cannot be determined in the present 
state of our knowledge.2 


[ 



1. Sources of the Mediaeval History of the Deccan, Vol. II (1934) , 

p. 35. There are two villages of the name Repaka in the Karim- f 

nagar-’Distfict. 

2. As already poitithd out, Mr. Venkataramayya had 
thrown out a hint indicating this identification. . 



THE BEE- AND-SPRING MAXIM 
P. B. D%sai, Ootacamtmd. 

The gift portion of an inscription from lDoni,l Mundargi 
Petha, Dharwar District, contains the following passage; 
‘adarkke ali-vasata-nyayam chakravarttiya sese modalagi 
sarbba-badha-parihara — It means, ‘ the gift-land should be 
exempted from all impositions, such as the sovereign's levy, 
etc., according to the maxim of ‘ ali-vasata-nyoya’ . A similar 
passage is met with in a similar context in another inscription^ 
from the same village; it is like this; ‘ ant=a-t6takkam 
'k&y^3im=ali-vasdta-nyayam chakravarttiya sese modalagi 
. sarbba-badha-parihara — This extract again refers to the 
exemptions on the garden and the field, which were the subject 
of the grr nt, and cites the maxim of the ali-vasata-nyaya. One 
more epigraph which was originally at Kukanur in the Kopbal 
District, but later on removed to the Madras Museum,® has 
the following clause in the same context, ‘sri-sSsirvargge pada- 
pujeyarh gottu siddhaya bhattaya vasata-nyayani=ztmhm=: 
omduth vagad=ent=a-sarvvabadha-parihara— Its purport 
will be like this : ‘ the land was bestowed upon the illustrious 
One Thousand (representatives) after worshipping their feet 
and it was exempted from one and all impositions such as 
siddhaya and bhattaya, according to the maxim of vasata- 
nyflya’. 

It is clear from the above extracts that they contain 
reference to a nyaya or maxim which is one and the same in 
all the three cases, though only a portion of it has been retained 
in the last passage, evidently through the ignorance of the 
composer or the engraver. The maxim is Ali-vasata-nyaya', 
and as this seems to be a slightly corrupt form, its correct 
version should be ‘ Ali-vasanta Nyaya’. I have not come across 
any more references to this nyaya in the epigraphical literature. 
It is further interesting to note that this ny&ya seems to be 


' I. rAmual Report on South Indian Epigrap}^, 1927-28;. Appendix 
.■F,:No..7j. 'n'.',, ■, 1 (' 

3, S, 1 1. Vol. IX. oartl. I.; i,;..’- 
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new and hitherto unknown in Sanskrit literature also.i Its 
literal translation would be ‘ the bee- and-spring maxim’. 

What is the interpretation of this ? ‘When the 

flowers blossom in spring the bees come and take away the 
sweet honey. Similarly, many are the claims on the yielding 
land in the form of several dues collected from it. But the 
gift land is to be exempted from all these’. This interpreta- 
tion suits the context in all the cases under reference. 

The three inscriptions containing the above references are 
dated in A. D 1080, 10?8 and 1093 respectively and their prove- 
nance shows that they are confined to a small region of Karnataka 
comprising the adjoining areas of the Dharwar District of the 
Bombay State and the Kopbal District of the Hyderabad 
State. It is really strange that this interesting maxim should 
have been current in the specified tract in a particular period 
only and that it should have otherwise remained unknown. 
Kukanur was a great centre of Sanskrit learning in the medi- 
aeval age and its One Thousand Mahajanas w'ere reputed for 
their scholarship as revealed by the contents of a good many 
epigraphs found in this place.2 The credit of preserving and 
giving currency to this maxim which must have been in use 
once in Sanskrit literature, probably goes to these learned men 
of the great agrahara of Kukkanur (modern Kukanur). 


r. I have ransacked available notices of the iii Sans- 
krit literature and also consulted some learned Sanskrit scholars. 

2. These inscriptions are unpublished and form part of my 
;priyate^e;pigraphical ;;coll|ictidpt ;v 


DOMINIONS OF THE SULKIS OF ORISSA 

BY 

Dines Cijandra Sircar, Ootacamund. 

The inscriptions o£ the Sulk! rulers of Orissa have 
come mostly from Dhenkanal and a few from the neighbour- 
ing localities such as Talcher and Hindol. Their dominions 
thus appear to have comprised the Dhenkanal area together 
with some of the adjoining regions. The kings of this family 
assumed subordinate titles and epithets such as Eanaka and 
Satnadhigata-^.ancha-maha^abda, sithough in some records 
these are found along with the imperial titles Maharajadhiraja, 
SiXiA Parawa-bhattafaka. The use of a combination of feuda- 
tory and imperial titles and epithets appears to point to the 
fact that the Sulkl kings were semi-independent rulers owing 
nominal allegiance to an imperial family. As regards the 
identity of the overlords of the Sulki kings, the Dhenkanal 
inscription of Sulki Ranastambha.i which is probably the 
earliest epigraphic record of the family, seems to give us a clue. 
This is the only record of the family dated according to an 
era, all other inscriptions of the Sulki kings being either 
undated or dated according to the regnal reckoning. The 
date of the Dhenkanal plate of Ranastarabha was read bv 
H. P. Sastri as the year 33, while D. R. Bhandarkar suggested 
203. I am inclined to read the date as the year 103. What- 
ever, however, be the correct reading of the date, there is 
little doubt that the era, to which it has to be referred, is the 
same as that used in the records of the imperial rulers of the 
Bhauma-Kara family of ancient Orissa, This no doubt 
points to the fact that the Sulkis owed allegiance to the 
Bhauma-Karas who had their head-quarters at Virajas and 
Guhesvara-pataka both possibly being different names of 
modern Jajpur on the VaitaranI river in the Cuttack district 
of Orissa. The feudatory position of the Sulkis suggests that 
their dominions could have hardly comprised wide regions of 
Orissa, not to speak of any territory outside Orissa. The Jara- 
grama grant^ of Ranastarobha, however, has been taken to 

T. H. P. Sastri, J. S. 0. R. S., Vol, II, pp. 397-400; D. R. 
Bhandairkar, A List of Inseriptiom of J^orthem Indian No, 1697. 

2. H. P. Sastri, op, Yob IV, pp, 168471 ; D, R. Bhgndar- 
kar, op. cit., No. 1696. ^ 
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prove that the dominions of the Sulki kings of Orissa included 
wide areas of south-west Bengal as far- as the Bhagirathi or 
the Hooghly river. 

As regards the village, a portion of which was granted by 
Sulki Ranastambha in favour of a Brahmana named Pachuka 
(not Pauchuka as read by Sastri), Sastri says “The land was 
granted in the district of Jara and in the village of J5ra in the 
Radha country. There is such a village in the district of 
Hughli bordering on the district of Midnapur both of which 
belong to Radha or Western Bengal. It is still the abode of a 
number of well-to-do families of Brahmanas. ;But it would 
,:J)e wbrth investigating how the Sulkis came, to acquire land, in 
■ this part of the country. There is an. influential body of 
cultivating middlemen in Midnapur who call themselves Sukli 
■and trace their origin to a place called Kedalaka. But Ranas- 
,tambhadeva, the donor, was a Sulki and his capital was Koda- 
.'loka. Can there be any connection between Sulki and Sukli 
and between Kodalaka and KedSlaka?"! It must be admitted 
that iSastri offered the suggestion in a considerably guarded 
-language, although, as will be shown below% his contention 
that the village of Jara was situated, according to the inscrip- 
tion, in the. Radha country is absolutely unwarranted. It is, 
however, an unfortunate feature of Indian historical research 
: that an unwarranted suggestion, casually offered by. one writer, 
4s passed by a. follower of his as. an undoubted and established 
: historical rtruth. This; has happened also in regard tp the 
above suggestion of Sastri, which has been r represented by 
;,R. P. Banerji in his History of Orissa^ as a fully established 
:|ac£^ Banerji begins, with the passage. “As proved by my 
-teacher Mahamahopadhya) a Dr. Kara Prasad Sastri,” and con- 
r eludes “ The Sulkis therefore belonged to Northern Orissa 
; which once contained the modern district of Midnapur.” Thus 
: according to: this author, it was. already “proved’’ that the 
: r$ulki dominions extended at least from the Cuttack district of 
1 Orissa up to the Midnapur and Hoogly districts of Bengal, 

We quote below the ‘relevant passage of the Jaragrima 
®^'gfant'' of Ranastambha to*4tthW' the ‘ nature of the evi- 
'’dience , ^ tbit has'''heen tafeen tp y prove ther above theory 
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about the extent of the Sulki dominions. Lines 15-19 of 
the inscription read: "viditani=astu bhavatdm JafQ-khande 
Jardgrame furva-dakshina-dUabhage Chakalika-d.himii ch-atu- 
simd-paryanta purva-dise Stamhhaka^a-kshetTa-sima utara-d ise 
Ah&a-Oakshin&di-sima paschima-dise joda-sima dakshina-dise 
Chinta-hhumi-sima ete chatii-slma-paryanta Radha-mandale 
T eUamgala-hhatta-grama-vmirgata-Kasyapa-gdira°, etc. Any 
careful student of Indian epigraphy will at once notice from 
the passage quoted that the donee (the Brahmana Pachuka) 
belonged to a Kasyaps-gotriya family that originally hailed 
from the Bhatta-grama called Tellamgala which was situated 
in the Radha mandala and that Radha-mandala itself had 
nothing to do with Jaragrama in the Jara khanda. As a 
matter of fact, in the charters of early Indian kings, the name 
of the district precedes that of the village included in it, and 
is not put, as in this case, after describing the boundaries of 
the land granted. Of course the seventh case-ending in 
Radha-mandale must have led Sastri to take this expression 
with Tdra-khande Tard-grdme mentioned earlier rather than 
with Tellamgala-bhafta-grdma° ; but there are innumerable 
cases of saJpeksha samasas oi this kindinepigraphicliterature.i 
Numerous other records of the Orissa region have exactly 
similar passages; e. g., Srdvastydm Muktavathi-grama-vinirga- 
taya in the Kalibhana plates^ and Radhaydm ValUkandara 
vinirgatdya in the Sonepur plates^, both belonging to the Soma- 
vaihsi king Mahasivagupta I Janamejaya. There is no doubt 
that the donee Pachuka was a Radhiya Brahmana settled in 
Orissa. We have similar other cases of Brahmanas migrating 
from Radha or Radha in South-west Bengal and flocking to 
the courts of ancient Orissan rulers.^ 

A very interesting fact about these Radhiya Brahmanas 
is that often they are represented as students of a Veda other 
than the Samaveda. It is well known that all Radhiya 


1. Cf. Select Inscriptions , Vol. I, pp. 175-7, 179, 278, 406, etc. 
and notes. 

2. I .H. Q,., Vol. XX, p. 247 and note 6. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, p. 94. B. C. Majuradar read the passage 
wrongly as Radkaphamvallikandara°, took it to be a place name 
and identified it with modern Rehrakhol in Orissa. 

4., Cf. foe. Jurergur plate of Devan^da 

edited by me in the _(ii| t|if pr,es^, etc,-... . 7,‘ 
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Brahmanas now claim to be students of the Samaveda and this 
•is supported by the traditions recorded in the Bengal Awiu- 
panjikas. This evidence in regard to the unreliability of the 
K^la^panjikas and modern traditions as sources of the' social 
history of ancient and medieval Bengal , niay how be added 
to the points raised by we elsewherei in connection with . the 
problem in question. 


1, StUct Inscriptians, kt eil., pp. 4^-500- 



NEW FACTS ABOUT THE BHAUMA-KARAS 

By: ■ 

Dines Chandra Siecae, Ooiacamund. 

About the end of May 1950, I received for examination a 
copper-plate inscription from Mr. C. M. Acharya, the learned 
Vice-Chancellor of the Utkal University, Cuttack, through the 
Registrar of the said institution. On examination, it was 
found that the inscription records a charter of king Subbakara 
II of the Bhauma (called Kara in the later records of the 
family) dynasty of ancient Orissa. The king of this name is 
known from two copper-plate grants so far published. The first 
of these is the Hindol plate which was originally publi.-hed by 
Pandit Binayak Misra in the fcurnal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, Vol. XVI, pp. 69-83. A revised text of the 
inscription was later published by the same scholar in his 
Orissa under the Bhauma-Kings, Calcutta, 1934, pp. 12-20. 
Unfortunately even this corrected text of the inscription, as 
published by Pandit Misra, is not completely free from errors. 
The Hindol plate now belongs to the Utkal University’s valu- 
able collection of antiquities and I had an opportunity to ex- 
amine it a few months ago through the kindness of 
Mr. C. M. Acharya. The second of the two inscriptions of 
the king is the Dharakjta plate published originally by 
Mr. Satyanarayana Rajaguru in the Journal of the Andhr 
Historical Research Society, Vol. IV, pp. 189-94. A portion 
of the record has been quoted by Pandit Misra in his book re- 
ferred to above (pp. 21-22). The text of this record is re- 
markably similar to that of the Hindol plate. The year of the 
issue of the two records was also the same — year 103. The 
Hindol plate is dated in the year 103 Sravana sudi 7, while the 
Dharakota plate has the date, year 103 Bhadrapada sudi 7. 
The second charter was thus issued only a montti later than 
the first grant. An interesting palaeograpbical peculiarity of 
the number 103 written in the two records is that while the' 
Dharakota plate writes it as 100+3, the Hindol plate puts it 
rather unusually as 100+0+3. The cypher used in the Hindol 
plate between the unit and ■ hundred symbols no doubt indicates 
the absence of the ten element in the number and is due to 
the influence of the decimal notation which was gradually be- 
comitig popular in other parts of India even before the days of 
the Bhanma-Karas of Orissa, It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the ..new copper-plate .record under discuSsioiji 
XVW— 7 
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exhibits the same palaeographical peculiarity in writing the 
year of the date. The grant is dated in the year 100; but it is 
written as 100+0. The present charter was issued about three 
years before the Hindol and Dharakota plates. 

In a paper contributed some years ago to the Journal of 
ths Kaliiga Historical Research Society, Vol. II, pp 103-05, I 
discussed the history of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty of ancient 
Orissa. It is now well known that Subhakara, otherwise 
called Siihhaketu (or Siihhadhvaja) and Kasumahara II, was 
the son of Santikara I {alias Gayada l and Laliiahara I) of 
the Khandagiri cave inscription (Misra, op. ci't., p. 10) and 
the Dhauli cave inscription of the year 93 {loc. ciV. p. ll) 
who was the son of the celebrated king Subhakara I. The 
Hindol and Dharakota plates describe king Subhakara as the 
son of king Santikara I by the queen Tribhuvanamahadevi who 
is said to have been the ornament of the Nag-odbhava-kula 
probably meaning the Naga family. It is also wellknown that, 
owing apparently to the untimely death of king Subhakara, 
his mother Tribhuvanamahadevi ascended the throne and 
ruled the Bhauma-Kara dominions for several years during 
the minority of her son's son Santikara II {alias Gayada II 
and Lonabhara or Lavanabhara ) . The Dhenkanal plate of 
Tribhuvanamahadevi (for. cfLjpp. 23-31) herself gives some 
additional informations about the family in which the queen 
was born. It says that queen Tribhuvanamahadevi, also 
called Siddhagauri, was the daughter of the illustrious 
Rajamalladeva who was the Dakshin-a§g.-mukha-tilaTi;a meaning 
probably the ruler of a territory in the south. This southern 
king named Raj amalla belonging to the Nagodbhava dynasty 
has not been identified satisfactorily. 

The most interesting point in the description of king 
Subhakara who issued the charter under discussion is that he 
is here represented as the s m of Sivakara II, first son of 
Subhakara I and the elder brother of Santikara I, from the 
queen Mohinidevi belonging to the Bhavana-vaihsa (possibly 
a royal family of which the progenitor was a ruler named 
Bhavana). This new information is a very valuable addition 
to our knowledge of Bhauma-Kara history. It seems to show 
that Santikara I was succeeded sometime before the year 100 
by his elder brother’s son; Subhakara • II, born of the queen 
Mohinidevi, and that this, Subhakara II was succeeded shortly 
before, the year 103 by Subhakara III who was the son of 
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Santikara I himself from the queen Tribhuvanamahadevi. It 
may however be suggested that the issuer of the present 
charter was the same king who later issued the Hindol and 
Dharakota plates and that he was actually the son of givakara 
II from Mohinidevi but was adopted as a son by Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi between the years ICO and 103 when he was on the 
throne. I cannot support the alternate suggestion mainly be- 
cause the adoption of a ruling monarch by one of his female 
relations looks unusual and because the unpopularity of the 
institution of adoption in the Bhauma-Kara family seems to be 
clearly demonstrated by the accession to the throne by no less 
than four widowed queens {vis., Tribhuvanamahadevi, Gauri- 
mahadevi, Vakulamahadevi and Dharmamahadevi) and a 
princess (Dandimahaclevi). It should also be remembered 
that the draft of the present charter is remarkably different 
from those of the Hindol and Dharakota plates which how- 
ever resemble each other. It is hoped that new discovery of 
Bhauma-Kara records will soon show conclusively whether 
Subhakara II of the present charter is identical with the issuer 
of the Hindol and Dharakota plates or, as in more probable, 
those two records were issued by a different king named 
Subhakara III. 

In the copper-plate grants of the kings of the Bhauhia- 
Kara dynasty, the name of the reigning king’s mother is 
usually mentioned. This practice has luckily made known the 
names of the queens of many of the Bhauma-Kara rulers to 
the students of ancient Orissan history. Unfortunately no 
copper-plate inscription of king gantikara II, son of gubhakara 
II or ill, has as yet been discovered. Thus the name of the 
mother of gantikara IX and the queen (probably chief queen) 
of gubhakara II or HI remains unknown. The charter of 
gubhakara II under discussion mentions the rc/m NrinnMevi, 
as a result of whose representation the king made the grant in 
question in favour of certain Brahmanas. There is little doubt 
that Nrinnadevi was a queen of gubhakara II. But it is not 
possible to determine in the present state of our knowledge 
whether Nrinnadevi was the chief queen of king gubhakara II 
and whether she was the mother of king gantikara II, son and 
successor Subhakara II or HI. This fact is likely to remain 
unknown until a copper-plate grant of king gantikara II is 
brought to the notice of the students of ancient Orissan 
history and epigraphy. 



THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

A meeting of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute 
was held, jointly with the Madras Samskrta Academy, on the 
27ch February, 1950, at the Ranade Hall, Mylapore, Madras, 
to felicitate Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Madras, on his appointment as Professor of 
Sanskrit at the Teheran University, Iran. 

Sri Alladi Krishnaswarai Iyer presided. An Address in 
Sanskrit and a Souvenir in the form a silver plate inscribed 
with a Sanskrit verse converying the best wishes of the 
Institute and the Academy were presented to Dr. Kunhan 
Raja. 

After prayer, Dr. V. Taghavan read the Address. Sri 
Alladi Krishnaswami Iyer presented the Address and the Sou- 
venir to Dr. Kunhan Raja. Speeches were then made by Sri 
Alladi Krishnaswami Iyer, Pandit R. Subrahmanya Sastri, 
Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai and 
Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer praising Dr. Raja’s work in the 
cause of Sanskrit and emphasising the cultural significance 
of the new appointment which Dr. Raja had accepted. 

Dr. Kunhan Raja replied to the felicitations. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Art and Thought by K. Bharata Iyer. Luzac & Go., 
London. £3. 3. 0. 

If there was one single scholar to whom, more than to any 
body else, the world owes its understanding of Indian art, it 
was Dr. Ananda Coomaraswami. Indian art, the study of its 
spirit and aesthetic, naturally took him to Indian philosophy 
and Indian modes of life and social patterns, and during his 
last years he was an active exponent of a school of thought, 
which had gained many notable adherents and which believed 
in (he supreme validity of the twin doctrines of perennial 
philosophy and traditional life, belief in which, as he showed in 
a number of his last days’ writings, was common to the 
heritage of all the old world peoples. 

It is appropriate that a volume of studies intended to 
honour this savant is entitled Art and Thought. The volume 
was organised by Sri K. Bharata Iyer, and unfortunately, it 
became a Memorial Volume too, for Dr. Coomaraswami passed 
away while the book was still with the printers. 

There are forty contributions of varying length and 
excellence in this Volume. They are drawn from different 
countries, America, Europe and India, and deal with different 
aspects, and topics relating thereto, of the traditional cultures 
of Christianity, Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism, and of art 
and archaeology. The Volume is enriched by a number of 
illustrations, a portrait of Coomaraswami, and a very useful 
chronologically arranged bibliography of the writings of 
Coomarswami. 

First comes the series of articles which are nearest to the 
dominant theme of Coomaraswami's expositions, the value of 
traditional life and art. To this section belong : the article 
‘Concerning Forms in Art’ by F. Schuon which concludes that 
for all traditional art the end is the bringing of the artist back 
to his divine Essence; th.it of I. Burckhardt ‘Principles and 
Methods of Traditional Art' which bases itself on the doctrine 
that traditionally, art and craft are identical, symbolically they 
correspond to a divine activity, and they are ‘ritual’ in character; 
‘From Art to Spirituality’ by F, de Marquette, which suiii- 
marises Ihe teachings of Indian aesthetics the understapding o| 
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which in the West is described as one of the most important 
cultural events of the last century ; ‘ A craft as a means of 
Grace and a means of Realisation’ by A. Messinesi which asks 
the question ‘what possibilities are offered to a craftsman 
born in a modern world, an expanding desert of secularism 
and profanity, for integrating his life through the practice of a 
craft?’ and answers by a narrative of the history of the 
author’s own conversion to the traditional view; the article of 
R, B. Gregs which, enquiring about the validity of Indian 
handicrafts in this industrial era, shows how indus- 
trialism speeds up entropy on this planet, destroying life 
in its quantitative as well as qualitative aspects and 
hopes that Indian handicraft and peasant life will resist 
and survive; ‘on the Aesthetic Attitude in Romanesque 
Art’ by M. Schapiro which sets forth the prevalance of 
such a religious view of art in old cultures other than 
the Indian too; S. E. Lee’s paper ‘Los Urthona and Blake’s 
Illustrations to Dante’ which expound Blake’s faith in the 
P'hilosophia peremtis-, the excerpts from Al-Gazzali on Beauty 
made by R. Ettinghausen which disproves the prevailing notion 
about Muslim art being secular; A. M. Ludovici’s ‘India and 
the Western World’ which is alive to the damage caused by the 
impact of the West on India and agrees with Coomaraswami’s 
observation that “India’s recovery depends on the re-esta- 
blishment of a standard of quality”; and ‘Active Tradition 
of die East and West’ by Alberts Gleizes which demonstrates, 
in Coomaraswami’s own manner, identical traditions in religi- 
ous art-representations in Hinduism and Christianity. 

Next comes a series of articles on the significance of certain 
symbologies in India, China, Arabia, etc. Here, mention may 
be made of Sanskrit Letters as Mystical Symbols in later 
Buddhism outside India by L. Scherman; the Magic Ball and 
Golden Fruit in Ancient Chinese Art by A. Salmony; the 
Motive of Three Fish with a Common Head (in China) by G. 
Schuster; Cosmic Symbolism of the Dragon Robes of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty by S. Camman; the Mysteries of the Letter 
Nun in Arabic, meaning fish which Rene Guenon relates to the 
flood legends and Matsya-avatara in Hinduism, ‘the most 
direct heritage of the Brimordial Tradition’; and .‘Durohana 
and the Waking Dream’ by M. Eiiade who interprets the 
ftabcase and ascension, to fheavea, , , . < , ; , , , , 
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Among articles more directly concerned with religion and 
philosophy are C. G. Jung’s article on Eastern Meditation, 
S. Radhakrishnan’s on Science and Religion, and Miss Horner’s 
Wayfaring, 

In art-criticism we have E. Schroeder’s essay on Moghul 
painting in which the author endeavours to suggest the hitherto 
overlooked feature of a Hindu-Muslim synthesis such as is 
more clearly perceptible in religion and literature, and 
the article on Problems of Rajput Art by H. Goetz. 

Of value on the plane of archaelogical research, the 
contribution of Coomaraswami to which was rich and 
authoritative, the following may be noted: Two Mesopo- 
tamian Seals (Miss A. Getty), Buddhist Art of Bamiyan in 
Afganistan (B. Rowland), the Gupta Temple at Devagarh, 
(V. S. Agrawala), Tibetan Book Covers (G. Tucci), Painting 
of a Jain Pilgrimage (W.N. Brown), and Chinese Ritual 
Bronze Vessels (Miss F. Waterbury). 

N. Raericb, under the caption ‘Chandogya Upanishad’ 
sings a rhapsody on India. 

V. R. 

Orientalia Neerlandica, a. W. Sijthoef, Leiden. 

This is a volume of Otiental studies in about SCO pages 
contributed to by members of the ITetherlands’ Oriental 
Society on the occasion of the twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Society in 1945 and published in 19-18. The volume is, as the 
Preface rightly points out, * a living proof that oriental 
scholarship in the various aspects is still alive in the Nether- 
lands’. There are on the whole thirty-five papers covering the 
fields Egypt, Africa, Middle-East, Islam and Christianity, 
India, Indonesia, China and Japan ; most of the contributions 
are in English, and of some at least in other languages, lan 
English summary is given. 

A. De Buck of Leiden opens the volume with an exami- 
nation of the word H‘PJ which has been taken to mean the 
Nile but which means, according to him, more properly 
'inundation’. P, Van Der Meer of Amstrdam fixes the reign 
of Menes of Egypt at about 2400 B. C. The, African rock- 
paintings and their relation to Egyptian art-products forip the 
subj'ect of the next paper by W. D. Van Wijnagaairdeniiof 
Letden. ' The exahiatiom to which the King,; was r;Mai«d«% 
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Egypt too is discussed by L. J, Cazemier in his paper ‘Did the 
Egjptians of the Ancient Empire Possess a Soul?' The 
grammatical question of localism in African languages is 
elaborately discussed by H. P. Blok of Leiden. The word 
Azazel in the old Testament which remains a ‘crux inter- 
pretum’ is examined by W. H. Gispen of Amsterdam. The study 
of P.A.H. De Boer of Leiden of Exodus XXL 7-11 show how 
a Hebrew slave girl had to be treated by her master ; and the 
biblical paper by J. Simons of Leiden discusses the territory 
inhabited by the Joseph-tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh. Urim 
and Tummin of the Old Testament were, according to J. Scho- 
neveld, abstract nouns, became later material objects consulted 
for future happenings and in judiciary cases, and together 
formed a complete name for the priestly oracle. J.H.Kra- 
meites writes on Islam and Democracy. 

In the group of papers on Indological subjects, Faddegon 
points out the affinities in the alphabet-arrangements in the 
Semitic and Sanskrit. H. Kraemer of Geneva, by a detailed 
analysis of the writings of Benoy Kumar Sarkar, shows how 
Indian research scholarship has a natural tendency to allow 
nationol patriotism to detract from the disinterested value of 
the investigation ; an account is then given of the founder of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and pioneer of Indological 
studies. Sir 'W'illiatu Jones; with illustrations froth sculpture 
and citations from literature, Vogel describes the motif in 
Indian art called Vyalaka, the peculiar animal referred to in 
Tamil temple architecture as Yali; P. H, Pott describes a 
Tibetan painting from Tun-Huang on the western frontier of 
China; J. Gonda of Utrecht has a valuable paper criticising 
the prevailing notions about the humorous or mimic-dramatic 
nature of the so-calbd secular and satirical hymns of the 
Rgveda like those on the Frogs and the Gambler ; K. De 
Vreese draws the full picture of the ancient Indian dice 
(vibhiiaka) game; and H. J. De Zwart of Utrecht has some 
fresh comments to make on the Urvasi-Pururavas hymn. 

On the help that the Munda language group offers for a 
study of the Indonesion languages, F. B. J. Kuiper of Leiden 
has a detailed paper. R. , A. Kern of Leiden shows by a re- 
examination of the .references to Ho-Ling that it could pri- i 
ntarily mean only Java, though one of the references warrant 
identification with Malayai E.. H. Van Naerssen points out the , 
circumstances under which the . earliest phase: of the Hindu- : 
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Indonesian Culture-contact should have developed. G. W, J. 
Drewes’s paper on a manuscript with mystical poetry (suluk) 
from Cherbon deals with a phase of Javanese culture after the 
introduction of Islam. 

The possibility of scribal errors in ancient Chinese texts is 
illustrated by J. J. L. Duyvendak of Leiden, Tjan Tjoe Som 
of Leiden offers a new interpretation of some passages of the 
Chinese classics. F. Vos, Leiden, presents a translation of a 
Japanese text on Knighthood; an illustrated article fay C. C. 
Krieger, which concludes the volume, points out the western 
influence on modern Japanese painting. 

This is a well-printed and well-produced volume. 

V. R. 

K. N. Dikshit Memoeial Volume, Deccan College 
Research Institute, Poona. 

Volume VIII of the Bulletin of the Deccan College 
Research Institute, Poona, has been dedicated as a Memorial 
Volume to the memory of Rao Bahadur K. N. , Dikshit, the 
well-known scholar who was Director-General of Archaeology 
for many years. The Volume opens with a list of words and 
phrases, rather characteristic of the epic, gathered by Dr. S. K 
De during his work on the critical edition of the Udyoga- 
parvan of the Great Epic. Prof. P. K, Gode writes on the 
mounted bowmen on Indian battlefields from Alexander to 
Panipat. Mm. V. V. Mirashi gives a detailed account 
of three ancient dynasties of Mahakosala who reigned 
successively at Sripura from A.D. 380 to A.D. 650. Dr. 1. J. 
S. Tarporewala has a note on the metre of a Gatha in the 
Avesta. Sri R. S'. Panchamukhi contributes a paper, together 
with rough sketches, which could have been well substi- 
tuted by photos, on the sculpture of the many temples 
at Pattadakkal near Badamt. Dr, E. D. Kulkarni gives 
a section — on expressions of comparison— from his study 
of epic syntax in the critical Mahabharata edition. 
Sri G. S, Ghurye’s Notes on Hindu Costume is a veritable 
minor thesis in 75 pages on a highly interesting theme; 
it surveys all the important poetic and dramatic works 
and treats in a classified manner with the different articles -of 
dress lor both men and women. Making a detailed review of 
4he incidents oLthe Surat Episode of 1759, Sri T. S. Shejw0.J- 
kar shows the deficiencies of the policy of the Peshwas, and thfi 
jjvni— 8 " ' ■■ ■' ■ ' 
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need to revise one’s opinion about Maratha Power in the 18th 
century. On the meagre finds of coins, both punch-marked and 
Roman, from Indian megaliths, Sri G. N, Das has a short note. 
The pre-historic finds in Bellary are described by Sri B. Subba 
Rao who carried out an exploration of that area under the 
direction of Dr. Sankalia. Sri N. J. S'hende surveys the nature 
and position of Brhaspati in Vedic and Epic literature. 
Supplementing Sri Code’s findings on the glass-bangles. Dr. 
Sankalia writes a note on the antiquity of these bangles which 
according to him are only about 600 years old and spread more 
probably under Muslim influence. Sri V. T. Gune’s critical 
analysis of about 155 Modi Mahazars is again a minor thesis 
extending to 140 pages. Nominal compounds in PMi which 
have not received their due attention are studied by Sri G. V. 
Da vane on the basis of the text of the Mahaparinibbana-sutta. 
Of the thousands of small units or settlements within a given 
District area, Sri Y. S. Mehendale examines, as a sample, the 
place-names ending in wadi in the Ratnagiri District alone. 
Mrs. Karve has little support in her attempt to read into the 
incident of Sita’s abandonment the belief that twin children 
and adultery went together. 

V. R. 

Principal Karmarkar Commemoration Volume. Sri 
S. V. Dandekar, Principal, S. P. College, Poona 2. Rs. 12. 

After a brilliant record at College, Sri R. D. Karmarkar 
dedicated his life to higher education in Poona by joining the 
New Poona College scheme, later the Sri Parasurambhau Col- 
lege, of which he retired as Principal. During a very active life, 
he not only edited a number of Sanskrit classics, but took part 
in such diverse activities as the University Training Corps 
where he rose to the position of Lt.-Col. and commandant of 
the Officers’ Training Corps. The present volume was 
presented to him by pupils, friends and admirers on his retire- 
ment from the S. P. College in 1948 and contains valuable 
research papers from various scholars. Besides a portrait of 
the professor and a foreword by Mm. P. V^. Kane, the volume 
carries two Marathi accounts of the Professor and his life and 
activities. The Volume includes also three articles in Marathi 
and two in Sanskrit. 

In the leading English article. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar rightly 
emphasises that the Karma, Bhakti, and Jnana of the Gita do 
not form a trichotomy> but a triune-unity. Prof. Code's 
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paper to this volume deals with rope-manufacture in India 
between B. C. 300 and A. D, 1900. The short note of Mr. 
Goetz draws attention to the minor vestiges ancient Indian 
painting in the Caitya hall at Bhaja (2nd century B. C ), Karle 
(1st century B. C.) and in a Vihara hall at Kanheri. Sri H, A. 
Gore describes briefly the Subhasita Khanda of Ganesa 
Bhatta, a late anthology available in a manuscript in the Raja- 
pur Sanskrit School. Prof. N. P. Gune’s Indo-Ar 3 fan and 
Hittite gives an account of the Hittite language, one of the 
earliest members of the IE language family, its discovery, the 
work on it by different pioneers and its leading features. The 
work of a Jain Hindi poet of the 17th century A. D. is 
set forth by Kamta Prasad Jain. Dr. B. Kakati tackles 
the interesting but difficult question of the doctrine of 
irrefusability of the love-initiative from a woman found 
in certain places in the Puranas and suggests the only 
possible answer of amalgamation of the practices of some of 
the non-Aryan tribal groups. Dr. A. P. Karmarkar argues 
that the first Purana, on the deluge-story, must have been 
written by Vyasa soon after tbe great Bharata war. Prof, 
D, G. Koparkar considers the circumstances under which 
word-lists, ganas, in the Ganapatba attached to the Astadhyayi 
went on growing and gives an analysis of one of them, the 
multi-gendered gana ArdharcSdi in the various stages of its 
amplification. Dr. E. D. Kulkarni, the author of a Bombay 
University prize-essay on the ‘Influence of Sanskrit Literature 
on Modern Indian Languages’, in a brief epitome of his 
findings, shows the need for the study of Sanskrit by the 
votaries of all vernacular literatures. It is interesting t.0 
learn from Dr. Mahdihassan that the very popular word 
‘Cutchery’ supposed generally to be of Muslim origin, is really 
from the Chinese Kuan-Chih-Li meaning ‘office-residence*. Dr. 
M. G. Mainkar finds the Ramanujiya-inlerpretation of Bhakti- 
passages in the Gita more natural than the Sankara-interpreta- 
tion. Prof. M. R. Majumdar describes anillustrated manuscript 
of a Gujarati poem on the Krsna-exploits. The Peshwa’s rela- 
tions with Jaipur Rulers as shown by the Peshwa Daftar selec- 
tions engage the attention of Dr, M. M. Patkar. Dr. A. D. 
Pusalkar reviews ideas on the concept of Race and points it 
out as the basis of modern wars. Two notes of Dr. Sankalia 
present with sculptural illustrations the superstition of thi' 
holding of the winnowing basket and Sitaladevi and the long 
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purse, vaniivl, vihlch tied round the waist for safety, 
Examining the 230 cases of the word Brahman in the 
Atharvaveda, Dr. N. J. Shende arrives at the conclusion that it 
means the magical act and the mysterious power arising out of 
this act ill the priest and pervades the man and the universe. 
Dr. Upadhye brings to light the existence of a Prakrt imita- 
tion of the Meghasandesa, the Bhrhgasandesa, in a frag- 
mentary manuscript in Trivandrum. Sri M. V. Vaidya of the 
B. O. R. Institute considers some questions relating to the 
extent of the Great Epic, with special reference to the signifi- 
cance of the Parva-samgraha figures. Dr. K. N. Watave 
contends that the Sthayi-bhava in the Rasa doctrine is, in 
terras of modern Hormic psychology, ‘Sentiment’ and not 
‘Instinct’ as Wadekar had held. 

The facile Sanskrit writer, Sri Raghunatha Sastri Patan- 
kar of the Rajapur Sanskrit College contributes a Sanskrit 
essay on Sanskrit grammar, and D. B. Paraijpe, a short 
Sanskrit article on Goddess Jvalamukhi and the Jvalamukhi 
Hill in the Punjab. The three Marathi articles deal with 
Gotra (N. G. Chapekar), Advaita as the purport of the 
Vedanta Sutras (D. V. Joag), and the linguistic, grammatical 
and literary flaws in the text of the Gita (G. K. Modak). 

V. R. 

The Philosophy and Science of Vedanta and 
Rajayoga, by Sabhapathy Swami. Chaitanya Prabhu Mandali, 
Mahim, Bombay. 

Sri T. K. Rajagopala Tyer, Retired Accountant-General, a 
Life Member of the K. S. R. Institute, is not only a keen 
student of philosophy, but a practical sadhaka who has under- 
gone initiation and practice under tue guidance of proper 
gurus. Some years ago, he brought out in Sanskrit and Tamil 
a book of hymns on Ganesa from the unpublished Mudgala 
Parana. A forthcoming publication of his is ‘ Hidden Trea- 
sure of Yoga'. The present work is one which he has 
cherished for long and which he has used in his forthcoming 
book. The Philosophy and Science of Vedanta and Rajayog i 
by Sabhapathy Swami was originally published in 1883 by 
Sri Siris Chandra Vasu, and from a rare old copy with Sri T. 
K. Rajagopala Iyer, the Chaitanya Prabhu Mandali of Bombay, 
at the instance of the fOttfider Swami Krishna Chitanya and 
through the generosity gf S jti. ]M, K- Desai, has issued this pew 
pf tb^tiwork. - ’ . : 
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Sabhapathy Swami, as the book says, was a native of 
Madras, who felt the caH for higher life, tried Buddhist priests 
and fakirs and finally had a message to go to Agastyasrama in 
the southern hills. After some penance and a further revela- 
tion at a shrine seven miles south of Madras, he reached 
Agastyasrama, found his guru there, and spent with him seven 
years. After becoming a Bfahmajnani thus, Sabhapathy 
Swami came back to the world to help people to the spiritual 
path and lectured and wrote in Tamil. He then went to the 
Himalayas, had the company of Siddhas and the darsan of the 
Lord on Kailasa; this last vision of his is enshrined in a hymn 
of his on Siva. * 

This book gives in brief the teachings of this Swamiji 
which are based on the Upatiishadic Vedanta which believes in 
the doctrine of the individual spirit becoming one with the 
Infinite Universal Spirit. It sets forth the method by which 
communion could be gained, advocates Rajayoga, and dis- 
counts Hathayoga. Being the Writing of one who had been 
in active Sadhana and had gained realisation, the work 'is 
replete with practical data, and is thus not a mere disquisition 
on philosophy. The Rajayoga chakra in the body accotding 
to the ‘ foiiuder of this school Agastya is given in a picture. 
The proceeds from the sale of this book are to be devoted 
to the furtherance of the mission of the Chaitanya Prabhu 
Mandali. 

V. R. 

Uttarakhandayatra. By Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya, 
41/45, Russa Road, Tollygunge, Calcutta, Re. 1-4. 

The author, Sri Siva Prasad Bhattacharya, is a Sanskrit 
Professor of Calcutta, well-known to students of Alahkara 
Sastra as the editor of the Alankara Kaustubha of Kavi- 
karnapura Gosvamin and other works, A traditional type 
of scholar, the Professor who is orthodox in his personal life, 
undertook several pilgrimages along with members of his 
family, and the present volume presents a collection of the 
Sanskrit poems which he composed while he was on his reli- 
gious trek. The poems in this collection refer to the holy spots 
in the north, particularly the Himalayan shrines along the 
course of the celestial river Gahga. The verses emanate both 
from a feeling of devotion and a sense of appreciation of the 
natural beauty of these .sacred spots, and are couched generally 
in 9 , simple diction, A large variety of metre is employe4 
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successfully, though occasionally an Anustubh or Upajati 
limps from a now common Forth Indian lapse (p. 19, verse 4, 
second pada; p, 26, verse 2, last pada). 

/r : : ^ R, 

Manorama. Edited by Ananta Tripathi Sarma, M.A,, 
P.O.L., M.C A., Siromani Press, Berhampur, Ganjam. 

We welcome this new venture in the form a Sanskrit 
Monthly. The number received by us, which is Vol. L, No. 3, 
opens with a selection of Subhasitas; then the editor continues 
his history of the art of writing in India; the same author 
gives also a further instalment of his history of the Alankara 
Sastra; the issue carries a further list Sanskrit synonyms for 
English terras from the political and administrative spheres ; 
Sri Sarvesvara Sarma writes on Sakatayana; there area 
number of minor poems and a portion of a Mahakavya, 
Radhavilasa published serially; and a lady Sri Sita Devi 
contributes an one act play called Aranyarodana. While the 
contents are varied and interesting, this effort at anew Sans- 
krit journal suffers obviously under the same handicap as 
others of the kind, of very limited resources; as support in- 
creases, the printing and get-up may be expected to improve. 

V, R. 



OBITUARY 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 

The well-known historian and archaeologist, Dr. Devadatta 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkar passed away at the age of 75 on 
30th May, 1950 in Calcutta. 

Son of the distinguished R. G. Bhandarkar, D. R. Bhari- 
darkar passed his M. A, in Pali and Paleography. Before this, 
in 1897, he wrote a brief survey of ancient towns and cities 
of Maharastra in the Pre-Muharamedan period for the Pandidt 
Bhagwanlal Indraji Gold Medal and Prize of the Bombay 
University, and published research papers in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. He was then 
attached to the Census Officer, Bombay, whom he helped in 
writing the sections on Religion and Sect and Caste and Tribe 
in the Census Report. He was also Hony. Asst. Supt. of 
Ethnography, Bombay, and in 1902, wrote a monograph on 
the Ahirs. In 1904, he was appointed Asst. Archaeological 
Surveyor, Bombay Circle, and was responsible for the Lists of 
Ancient Monuments in Rajputana. His findings at this time 
regarding the antiquity of the Lakulisa sect were very wdl 
received. His work on the Ahirs, Gurjaras and Guhilots took 
the shape of the ‘Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population' 
which he delivered as the Bhagavanlal Indraji lectures in 1904 
at the Bombay University; this was published in 1911 in the 
Indian Antiquary of which he became in this year Joint Editor 
with Sir. R. Temple; the same year saw him taking charge of 
the Western Circle of the Archaeological Survey. 

In 1912 he was awarded the Sir James Campbell Gold 
Medal by the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic society. He 
did some important excavations at Besnagar (ASI, An. Rep. 
1913-14, 1914-15). In 1917, Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee took him 
to the Calcutta University as the Carmichael Professor of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, along with which chair, he 
was holding also charge of the Archaeological section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. In 1921, he received the honorary 
degree of Ph. D. from the Calcatta University, He was on 
the Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum and was connected 
also with the Govt. Historical Records Commission. In 1936, 
be retired from University and Government service. 

Among the series of Charmichael Lectures he delivered ^ 
tite, Calcutta University are ‘KSngship and Democratic Institi|: 
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tions of Ancient India’, 'Indian Numismatics’ (1921), and 
‘Asoka’ (1923). Under the Manindra Chandra Nandy Founda- 
tion at the Benares Hindu University, he delivered in 1925, 
the lectures on ‘Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity’. 
Under the Sir William Meyer Foundation at the Madras 
University, he delivered the series of lectures ‘Some Aspects of 
Ancient Indian Culture’ in 1938-39. 

His ‘List of . Inscriptions of Northern India’, Epigraphia 
Indica, Appendix to Vols. XIX-XXIIf, which was a revised 
edition of the earlier list published by Keilhorn, took him ten 
years. Till his death he was working on the revised edition 
Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions. 

He was connected with and honoured by many research 
societies and conferences. ^ ^ ^ ^ , V. R. 

R. A. SAsTiRi , ! : 

Sri Anantakrishna Sastri, familiarly known all over India 
and abroad to manuscript-enthusiasts a.s R. A. Sastri, passed 
away on 15tb July, 1950 at a ripe old age. 

The late Sastri was reponsible for manuscript collection 
work hi the Adyar Library, the Oriental Institute, Baroda, the 
Punjab University Library, Lahore, the Visvabharati, Santi- 
hiketan, and lastly, the University Mss. Library, Trivandrum, 
Small collections of Mss. had been made by him for several 
other institutions also, including the Madras University. Sans- 
krit Mss. were his passion till the end of his life, and it is this 
that led him to move actively, behind the screens, authorities at 
different University centres and bodies, for the starting of 
work on a New Catalogus Catalogorum of Sanskrit Mss, 

As a scholar, he had edited a number of works, the Lalita- 
sahasranaman with Bhaskararaya’s Commentary, the Kavin- 
dra'carya List, the Agnivesya grhya, the Pasupata Sutras etc, 

A man of amazing energy, he had not only toured the 
country up and down, every year, but had gone abroad on a 
tour to see the North Pole (described by him as the Maha- 
raeruyatra) and the midnight Sun. A worshipper of Sakti, 
he claimed many disciples among highly placed persons, 
foreigners, and such distingnished personalities as the late 
M^arajah Sayaji Rao of Baroda. <> V. R, 

Dr. E. Si Krishnaswami Iyer 
W e are very sorry to record the passing away at Banga^ 
lore OH' June 7th ’50 of Dr.-E, Si Krishnaswami Iyer who was 
a- Life Memeber of the JCuppuswami Sastri Research Institute* 
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jj’ote 2. — Parivurru-meliyinum rat^xis, accordingtoJ/aw- 
/iMraMar, "when the friend is on the point of yielding out of 
compassion” and according to Naccmarkkiniyar, “when he 
becomes emaciated The former meaning suits better with 
what follows. 

How many are the ways in which the lover’s friend 
intercedes? 

101. u/raaff Si£/^u> u^esflirsSs Oi_«Bru, 

Pafikar nimittam panniran t-enpa. 

There are twelve occasions in which the lover’s friend 
intercedes. 

Note 1. — Pafikar -nmittam may be taken as anmoH-t-iokai 
meaning "the union of the lover and the lady-love through the 
lover’s friend Butin the Ilampuranam it is taken to be a 
verrumai-i-tokai and nimittam is an Skupeyar meaning 
nimittam aka-k kutum kUttam. 

What are they ? 

102 . Opsk^eeriu Qp^ jpim eatdQSoft fg/SuQu. 

Munnaiya munrunjtaikkilai-k kurippg. 

The occasions during the last three (among, the eight kinds 
of marriages) come under kai-k-kilai. 

103. i^iAasrir Qua^i^^ssr QajfiQa>, 

Pinnar nankum perun-tinai permn-g. 

The occasions during the first four (among them) fall 
under peruntinai. 

104 gfBsOsUff® Ljoiriifi mnQipvg Qidsst 

^P)ul 9 Sesri-§ei)ii QujpQw. 

Mutalotu punarnta yQlor mena 

Taval-arun cirappi n-ai-n-nilam perum-S. 

The occasions during kalaztu which is the type of 
gandharva which is said to be of the best type arise in the 
five regions of spotless importance. * 

Note 1. — Pankar-nimitiam should be taken in these three 
sUtras from the S‘S,tra 101. 

Note 2. — It seems to me that the above three may 

be taken to be one sHtra explaining ;the twelve occasions where- 
in the lover*s friend intercedes. They are those that happen: 
during the last three nested in the ol 
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this chapter, Asura, Raksasa and Paisaca, which belong to 
haikkilai type, and those in the first four Brahma, Praj&- 
patya, D&iva and Arsa which belong to peruntinai type and 
those in kalavu which is of five kinds according to the five 
regions. But Ilatnpuranar takes them as three sutras and 
Naccinarkkiniyar as two. 

Note 3. — Ai-n-nilam according to Ijatnpuranar, refers to 
kalavn, man-pdkku, irkilatti, kama-k-kilatti and 'katar- 
/Jaroftoi and according to Naccinarkkiniyar, muUai, hurihci, 
fatal, marutam, and neytal. In Ilampuranam there is the 
refutation of whht is stated in NaccinarkBniyam. If the 
Uampuranam text is correct, Naccinarkkiniyar should have 
taken the view of the predecessors. Naccinarkkiniyar's view 
seems to be correct. 

105. ^jSAeaifiU uiiSiu eSL-^^th 

4Sir^ aasmiSp Qusqp^nesB 
ffwmicu) Oumi^ eSdreotetiSiir 

airC.S iun'saftAp 

QonleBiMuSm wiuiSd esuttusn QuiQgfi^m 
Lftr^d sir’iecu uil<Sj^u 

usir^ aear^iJa 

Qaieirff Qtm^(gw eiS(^ut3^^ 

^fiireetr Qesir^^ui iS/flaS 

#B8i)uu sesarmuL 

Qfuesartf.^ Qj^ulSiu 

LfsaM^ff QarsS Lf&sSiu Qau^^ih 

a/eajraii-u> u(S^£!i 

LfstairuL, Blip wssppQsoirdl QpirmA^d 
SjfiQeuirm^ Qwer Qaifdiw^n Lfeoa/d, 

Jru-vakai-k kuri-pilai-p p-akiya v-itattum 
Kdna vakalyir polutu-nani y-ikappinum 
Tan-akam pukaan peyarta l-inmaiyin 
Katci y-acaiyir-kalam-pukku-k kcilahki 
Vetkaiyin mayahki-k kai-y-aru poluHnum 
Pukda-k kalai-p pukk-etir-p pattuli-p 
. . Pakda viruntin pakuti-k kannum 
Vela n-etirum vvruppin kannum 
Tdld n-etirum pirim §Snum 

' ' ' piretn-t&t {Siarih.) 6»rr«iSir («',#' ) ■ ^ 
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Nanu-nen c-alaippa vitutiar kannum 
Varaital venii-t ioli ceppiya 
Purai-iir kilavi pulllya velirum 
Varuiz’-utam patutal-u m-ankatan puratium 
Purm-pata vanta maruttalotu iokaii-k 
Kilavon mem v-enman&T pulavar. 

Learned men say that the following are the occasions 
when the lover speaks ; When he fails to meet the be loved at 
the assigned place both day and night, when he feels the time 
heavy in her absence, when he stands helpless befooled by his 
disappointment on going to the assigned place eager of seeing 
her and not prepared to return home without going there, 
when he is treated as a guest when he is met though in an 
inopportune moment, when the lady expects presents from him, 
when he perseveres to meet her during separation, when he 
leaves her on seeing her worried through her modesty, when he 
is addressed by the lady’s friend with surest words to prepare 
for the marriage, when he agrees to propose for the marriage 
and when his proposal for the marriage is not agreed to. 

Not 1. — This sutm deals, according to Ilampuranar, with 
the sayings of the lover and according to Naccinarkkiniyar, 
with the sayings of the lady-love. Both have, given illustra- 
tions from literature in support of their views. ^ 

106. 

wL^^ih Quem&siijaiu 
^jSul 9^ u>^'€0^ Qsuilm^s 

Qs/Suul^ miiriTfr &jaj<^Qi89 J 

Kdnia-t tinaiyir kanninru varUtim 
Ndnu matan-um penmaiya v-dkalin 
Kurippinu m- itatiinu m-allatu vetkai ^ 

Nerippata vara v^avaUvayl 

Since shyness and credulity are in the nature of women^ 
the amorous desire in women 'under kalavu is not clearly 
expressed, but is to be understood from suggestion and 
position. 

Note 1. — The meianing given above belongs to llampura- 
nar, Naccindrkkiniyar splits the s0ra into three sentences, 

i. , Cf. Drstvditm bhdvmamj^ 

Kmydjdh samprqpdgdrtii^ tdmstdnydgdn mdntqpii 

3^ 4 Ills **5 
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The meaning, according to him, is this: — Since theshyness and 
credulity of women make their appearance in their youth, they 
are suggested from their eyes in amorous desire is 

seen in its nature during the conjugal union of lovers and they 
are not visible on other occasions. 


107. «<ru>@ QjFneceoir ginLi^ iS^eawiS^ 

Qp^Qaeir QiD/rifiu. 

Kaman colta ndtta m-inmaiyin 
£m-ura v- rantu m-ula-v-ena molipa. 

Since eyes do not but suggest her amorous desire, both of 
them, they say, do exist to delight (the lover). 

fTote 1.— Since conjugal union never happens without 
exchange of words, both of them — shyness and credulity — 
appear with change of form. 

ITote 2. — N&ttam means according to Ilampuranar, eyes 
and according to NaccinSrkkiniyar, happening. £m means, 
according to the former dcl.ght and according to the latter 
confusion. ■ ’ 


108, Qwtrif}p pnasSdr 

ujeotiaiu9 ^ear, 

Col-l-etir moUta l-armnai-t i-Skalin 
Alla kurru’-moli y-aval-vayi n- &n-a. 


Since it is rare that lady-love expresses her amorous 
desire, we see only her apparent refusal 

Note 1. — The above is the meaning given by llatnpuranar 
NaccinSrkkiniyar’s meaning is this : — Since it is not rare for 
the lady-love to express her amorous desire to her friend 
without feeling shy and credulous, we find such sayings of the 
lady-love addressed to her friend. 

Note 2.— -The meanings given by Naccinarkkiniyar for 
the .siitroj 106 to 108 are far-fetched. The prose-order taken 
by him is laboured, 

109. wmpi 


•V.v.t StmanS ahgm apadSsSm 

prakaiq^i (KSmasatra, s^ 
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' ; , ; ■ Mil ® utS/ft ■ ffigpr '^0®® tuQ^oj 

aiiy^®/^ QiJish&P^w 

Q» sk Q^i ft j^utS ^ /f 0. ih 

Quppsi^ we6!u9^w 
@i0sQ^ir^p s0fssiiB m/fiiSeo sfL,j$^u} 

&fta9^ Qii}r<^en ffd 
whs.uutl^d ^eomBd 

ShsTj&^eo ^nmp oj^iomp iqtiSffjip^w 
SLsSffTffi s/rm>p ^aS n 

Q&pjpQjiotojTmj sufBm^ tnwpjptpp ^eoof^ih 

Qsfiuut^ xmLi^ Ss^«pm&i wasapiiS 
Quff jB u9d^ iimpp QxffdB 

5>0«9ii)«{5 Qs&sr<oiowa9 Q^&fiiCfpff&r 

J)l0mj:> ^ffd! p wffeSlirtm'P @j6tosiiSlisk 
Qu0miJD 4Ffrmp K^iuikiSm smf^ifw 
Qufr£\^^^ uj(Bpp LDt^^m ' 

msajjpi ^mL^UiS^ih 

Q^i^SiuniL ^ ^eit!f^}jih 

(^/SitS Q^LjLfmw W(ij^L^p se^^tih 

QiS^(si A&rmjB ^ 

pwhpp sfT^p siTirmsf ui(r^iB^a> 

^dr&Rv Qp(^^ trd 

mipen^^ Quiuffip mjfpdf^ssfr QisirdBp 
pektSm^u uff^p Pj:^§}A ^pp^^ 

<s^u!pu(B Qus(j^^^m 
QuiTQfjS} LDM'jx^iih t^&oirsu pmmuiBm 
Sifip Bimpd ^saor^ih 
BpuiS^ w®j€0i&B Bpud^ii 
mw(^ Sfffmp €ij9Jm^s 

pm&fti9 wsh€kmi£9p ujrpmpaifw 

TpsfrQ^ ^uj/rBL^p ^/r«r. 

M arainfavar kSnia rarkdt Uurutal 
Nirainta kaial r col Ueiir mahinkal 
Valipaiu maruttan maruii-eiir kdtal 
PaU-tlr muruval cirite idrral 
KaUp‘patUi-^k kalankinum nanu-mika varinum 
Ittu- f^-pm v-itankmu m-arumai<ey t*ayarppinum 
Vantavali y-ellinutn viiiuyiri t-alunkinum 
Nantu-teli v^olippt^u M^gccu^mfyum 
Piriniamli^kkalankijiumper^gpali maUyi^iim 
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Varun-toUr k-arumai vnyil kurinum 
Kuriya vayil koU&-k Mlai-y-um 
Manaippattu k kalanki-t citaMavali-t iolikkii 
A inaitlal canra v-arn~marai y-iiyiriialum 
Uyira-k kalat t-uyirttal-u m uyir-cela 
V erTu-varaivu varin-afu mayyiitat kan-n-um 
Nerippatu nSttdttu nikalntavai mafaippinum- 
Poriym yatta punarcci nokki 
Orumai-k kinmaiyi n-uru-kurai telnitol 
Anmai canra nal-irantu vakaiyin 
Peru'nai canra v iyalpin kanntmi 
Poy-ialai y-atutta matalin kanmitn 
Kai-y-aru tdli kannir Hitaippinum 
Veri-yat t itattu veruvin kanntmi 
Kuriyi-n-opfUMai tnarutar kannum 
V araivu-lalai varinuh kalavari v~urinum 
Tamar-tar k&tta karana marunkinum 
T an-kuri talliya terula-k kalai 
Vaniavan peyarnta v-armi-kala ndkki-l 
T an-pPai-p p-dka-t ialii-t teral um 
V alju-v-inru nilaiiya v-iyar-patu porttlin~um 
Polutu marmn puraiva t-anmaiyin 
Alivu-lalai vanta cintai-k kannum 
Kaman cirappinit m-avan-ali cirappin-um 
Eman c3nra v twakai-k kannum 
T anvayi n-urimai-y-a m-avan vayir paratlai-y-um 
Anna-v-u ni-ula-v-e y-dr-ital t-an-a. 

The lady-love has her sayings on the following occasions 
totally or partially. When she sees him without his seeing her,l 
when she stands in such a position as to be seen by him, when 
she stands still before the lover through excessive love without 
telling him anything, 2 when she (apparently) refuses to yield 
to him, when she yields to him’ after refusal, when she lightly 
exhibits harmless smile,® when she is in bewilderment though 


1. Macdn&rkpiniyar’s meaning is this:— When she sees him on 
his departure from her sp lppg as he is within' the .range of her 

view. ’ ’ ’ ’ ' . ' ' 

2. .t|gugh she .wants to accuse him of 

his attachment to harlot. ^ , 

. 3. Jfacct^&rkktm.^X .fflSAQilJg is this When she lightly 

exhibits her joy to her frje(^.|| 9 ^|ier, being free frpm accusation. 
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in the company of her lover, when she is unnerved through 
extreme shyness, when she fears separation though at a short 
distance, when she feels sorry on being prevented from going 
out or on his failing to meet her on account of strict watch, 
when she derides him on his standing before her, when she 
explicitly tells him her sufferings bemoaning, when she does 
not listen to his promise on account of her suffering, when the 
obstacles bringing her fear prolong,! when she is in bewilder- 
ment on his separation from her, when she is in ecstasy on meet- 
ing him, when her friend tells her of the improbability of his 
coming on account of obstacles, when she does not take it into 
her head, when she reveals her situation to her friend on being 
chained to her house and consequently being put to much 
worry, when she says that she will die if he does not come to 
her rescue : when she consoles herself that she was responsible 
for his non-comingon her non-trying to make her parents change 
their minds if they arranged for the marriage with another, on 
her concealing her mind from others, on her being in eight 
amorous states with magnanimity consoling herself about the 
separation from her lover through her love for him for which 
fate is responsible, on hearing the rumour of his rrounting 
himself on palmyra stalks, on her friend removing her tears, 
on the priest expressing his views of her being possessed of 
Skancte, on her bewilderment about her mistaking the assigned 
place, on approach of the lover's request for marriage on kalavu 
being on the point of becoming public property, on her relatives 
keeping her under check, on his going back with disappoint- 
ment without knowing that she is under check and consequently 
is unable to meet him at the assigned place ; and when she tries 
to misinterpret his true words, the inconvenient time and place 
of his arrival, his extreme attachment towards her, his attempt 
to please her and his exhibiting his extreme delight due io his 
attachment towards her, by referring to her unsullied state 
towards him and to his connection with a harlot (which is 
imaginary). 

Note 1. — This sutra may be sub-divided into three parts : — 
the first part consisting of lines 1-14, the second part of lines 
15-29 and the third part of lines 30-36. 

Besides, 


2. J^accifiarkkiniyar's meaning is, when she prolongs her fear 
to reveal the fact evfeh'' to hfer f *' - ' ' ' 
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110 . eu«oirsSeisL~ 

Hisaffiuir sgaPsei— atil^sm QfiiLuf Qgm 
m.ea oQujs^ ^ Q^gifid ssw^sa/ii 

^gOetf jft-iJ® sgeii(tfi (tpeaQai. 

Va^aiv-itai vaitta kalattu varunt inum 
Varmya nSl-itai vantdn Muttinum 
Urai-y-ena t tdlik k-uraitiar kannum 
T an-e kUrun kalam-u m-ula-v-i. 

There may be opportunities for the lady-love to volunteer 
her saying when she suffers before the lover goes to her to 
marry, when he meets (her friend etc.,) before her marriage 
and when she requests her friend to relate the real situation 
(to her parents, lover etc.). 

Note 1. — I7m in 'k^law-um suggests that such occasions 
are rare. 

Besides, 

111. *ff(?6B!r »/r«!isfgs(to 

^ehOptar^ 

SareS LjAsSiu Q«^#Ou>/r® 

4 «ris« Sifeii uif 

figsS mtkQMjfi SjfieS QmutS^w 

iSpgtji Q^u^jctwm Qug(n^Qeir, 

Uyirinnn drantanru 9ian-i Mninum 
Ceyir-Ur, katci-k karPu-c-ciran taitr-eria-t 
Tailor kUavi pulUya nencamotu 
Kama-k kiljava Ji-ulavali-p-pjHnum 
Tavi nan-moli kiljivi kilappinutn 
A-vakai pira-v~un-tonruman paruUs. 

Even if the lady-love goes (of her own accord) to the 
residence of her lover or says such words free from guilt on 
the strength of the saying of the ancients that shyness is 
superior even to life and chastity is superior even to shyness, 
such things come under aka-p-porul. 

What are the occasions when the lady love’s friend ha.« 
-lesYsayl:^ -v;;: 

J12, xgp/BQpi QuirQgia^ 'tpekt^lnih 

QfiisSisiir apuiS^iQ QfmsS^w ui^&eS^w 
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Sri D. Ramalinga Reddy, m-a., ex. m-l.a:— 

■§ H II '^(^7r»8o— 

o*^>c^S'.(1880_194S). 

(2SS^§87T'^0o7r> ■?& <i§D :i., 

K'Sf w<S^?^^5lr-, d&S.(dbber,^ , 

c3Sb^. SS)J5 

^0(3(p-^e§s5^S’sScxj?5^i& A^JS'^sSoiSsy’SS. bSo 

194S i3cj5S5;i8j5Mrfc rro^B^s&oae. §iio^ fci‘^¥sSbj:6'i 

<5o(5!r'^e5o3’2^c3&JSMft&^ S»® ixn’SsS 

^■^T«_|7r’ goScSSb^g' b8 S5b8r3^: 1)8 ^c208-l5cSS3;5c«Ke? 

^8iSi, t)8 ^Sig ?5oe$©8» eSss^'sSMKSAo-O^Sa- 

"tS^vitSxaS^ Oo^O 

S)8 ssbeio?^afT3^ "sg^s, Si§'!r-;s»K' ;6|)^ g'vao^ 

"aMg'^oS^ iifS^sSxtfSa /^d^^&jcKjSoo XsSo 

f^-tS?)O00!5M. 


^?J^;5)3b30^g55g' iS^^cSfeo 

«is&!§£)e5^S3o ■^Sg'g'awl^So-CSbi^fOe, bS^^OiSeSgsiw ?58£a3Xr»J5 
tfrlcS5b‘^Ko|)8"So cS5b@ §o300'S<66. 


»Sl3oyg5S>» ^gt>;ar'OjjSer>dt5b»». 
•gV^gj-SKS" ET'S^.^SSb ssg'lr-K SS^g<sSb;653cMC -^cXSwCto^ Soij,_0 
fT^^&rSSSxi. W^cSSasgsSbTS'Oo^b ^3»^og'sli$>«b 

•d’OiSeJgsSo.-.A'So-OsS 1)8 ^JSKgSia SaSii-S sjo^cSSao 

■^g'?3DSS ^B^5SbotfS?Sfeooo ?)'5r^?;8%SdtSbtS3o^c'ir’i» 

^lr«eJg»S3J?5oooe$ ^e>s5S3Saso5fo&5g)3§ij- ©JSmjs^SSSS^JSm.: 

l)8?g g o-€)-^sSb8^4Sl)-aP‘^i'gc>o;fe ^sfo-cS^ogjJ 
•aK^&SSSbgeX) “^^8^^gv°^)9’^e^'^ SsoaJ'SS»f3oA7r’8»oO&. 
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” dSb^fe 

o5^^■£)oo3^5S^5 [Ko^siwtxi, SSSxjri^^ 

S5boJ5© ^'o5lS?r*g'iSMe5^ S5o§!,-853-g^c'SoaS 
■sr’g^S^SS.JSbJ,^ ■?r'S:caejc-S5S SSoeSSb ^15^csS>?C(S^^ 

“rii*e5^%5?b” oS),!5b TB'gSfT'gSSSw 'Jj^dSb^K SJJ-u)o-S> 
e5^§’&oS)"lo|^'^TT> s&sS-€^c^' 5^J5 'Sooftfio-S)?. 
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•iwK c5oojSos,&x!y__ 
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ro . “ ■ ■ 
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W^JSb sS)e^jSMp5b 
rfaoSlScc ggocS-S^^ 8. 

JS)2^tr"?S3 £)^£S)^gSie;cS6jSD.5e.?oJ5£> 

a;^>a55M (Oriental Titles) t3o?3b-^d 

'^SioSbc (a^g^7r*»5SjS>ii& KSAo-Oe. §3v*t5'tvC>§' 

(Syllabus) (Text- 

Books) ?^boc»D iS3fe:>!5^ 16^§' tffi3-»o-a??-sr’Sb ^ 


5fo2STr»?& iS^baS^ •SJ'B ,^t5gC)^d|_Kc'qr'e5cS53S3cw 
jSoJix as^ oitlo^cp 2!^r3gtS» ^ pj^csi'a ?5 :.l0!r-^B^O(_^ 
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l3oi3|^^e5 ^5Tp-»^-^^gd&oex!7T» sc:(35bs3oo^^wS 

ic'3-g^e. ; 

tSozT'i^S s5b32oO5SiM“^f0 ©^oT'iS c3Sbo^$© ir’zs^sr^Q 
•tio^h-^6 g'VV'«^<& ^WTjT'S^-^J^'gcSSjoe.ioK ,'r'*?JT'o;5MiS€* 
^oiS rr”?)?3Scr*2e sS)SS-6^:^?|2S§Sbc‘3-^8. 

bs V^o'Slir’SSsfos^g^Sj^eS^bj. oS)ofiz»&(DKb §5:^gex) iSooo 
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iS"8«J;5sSa3 st'S^ STtScXcw&jS 

'^r'^^OoT’8 S$X?loo-0 ■tfStT’X^^cgiSjp. 
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iSj^XEscgex). 

fdo&r^' b«b 9^Sl8bc7V»o-a5S ibtf W;3-eJjSxi. 

bS ^©&l) g^§" '^^'^Wo^^^SxivSSta^ 

:::5sy^t)q-atf as^fc43;'v sS»i:"' ''';: '^ 

bx> 7rS)0-a?S ^j3r.ir^§^s£) s58f^i^fCr> 

Si^ySsfeieM (Indo-Germanic Phiolology; »ae5^r6;5cx>«>3. 

i3s^^2Sc3iS»ex5, ^ ;^;6-iF’^o© XexiXsS^ 

|^■?^’8o ^ibsS^ SJfSX'OT^^ "^bc” -ST^zs^dSb^&ao -fitS 
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(at3^o^ ijooSoyo*’ ofTSta^F ansSo^FsSjoSff’') 

OdOJS^S^Fy 

t3td!p=)^3?3'sd^o I! 

;dd;jforto£s;^| 

sSja^o oio;3^ ^c4^;33SiO s^^cSo |j 

n?S3«)FS8^3^o3jS^ djSirt 1 
sjoSiFd 33aoa:^^ri.rao:^j H 

daFJjF ^ssft6o3j3'i?’| 
riodFo d4cs3o^55^ Lodoo ttddoa Ij 

«?)cao?Si d§^«^oodj3^ 1 
ScSaa! ^tedesFS&sd ^^dOFsa^dOFo |j 
i3?>JS)Sic)F oMadreo^oSjs t 
^?)?id5Jl?);^Esdoa^o 11 

;i^«dd!p3ss^:^a53dG^| * 

^ ^?od«iato?r3o^5io;^oy9a^d^3,»?i*' (1 

at^licdodo ^^oddoo | 

^^li^csado doa5'ad32o;je33'3!p3^ojoo || 

oioldodOFdjs^do jieJ ?^aej I 
daoSod c3dFd lOoi^dalaFa*' j| 

aba^sat^ 1 

;^,§o3o^ dorvecs5ciDao^5^adcdo«sd3o || 

do^doaojsen'sqs'^cijo !3djc5ao-&sDan, don^s*' ^?)tS^sasS<tS 
do?^^ ^dsoand Ijtrfvracs*" oiosL so^^da^ao sa^rt^dd 
^qSdo doddrd^ 1928^ e3n?5'^ ^odi?3 aodo ed 

dradd Juodddo ^c63ii«!Bao dzijiad Jao^adKiaod^? ^^djad*" 
aa^il'Sdd ?)Sd^asad JSoi^S^as'ss's^saoa^^^ 5^?^ 

dddddjaSidj. ejddo -son eps^roO ^oaocoso, dool3,doi 
do;^d aaisSofiKAG esddojs ajadjaosasaxi ?3a2oa(«rt^e(doj3 
doaljasaLdoDandDdo ©odo sdr' ss,3Si,sah wododod eddj- 
?id€ ij3?oXid |j,?-ic33ood 'siddo aro^do^oandoda daa^dod 
at^^dg^s5a^rt«ijs aAddowoda iS^oSosSa 
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riessia e^so'sddO enj^do 
;|a^ tsjja^^esdoddg a?!?! sssu^dgoSc? d^sssso^jS^ss-sd do?|^d 
^■s^cdod^jpu^d dJ5de3dotp?j esdd® do^ssr ss'SoS^^d^ dzSddo. 
■adort a^eSil ^ei1o;$d^ djsd^? dojj^aod<S ^Sjado'sd 

^odri^ss^rii^odo ^^do, wdo;g)do. ibefi dod^sS- 
djsdo^d adoi^ a©a ^fdcdcjs dda^jsoad 

ao?^ ^a^ododjs, ^f©o3od?^ow a???id?d4o|jarie)a addojs. 
M.A. 3SBegp3o© icrSFzlaojioa dosgjscsrsaoai^^dc^ dosraad €04 
Tfae) ^do;^o3JSo^ do^;^ esdftadS ^ij'a^ja^si'sqya^oSoD'SAdo w«?f 
dotsajdd® s«odo do;^a saeSets^^? ^ 

(S3©?s*‘)33ad3a^o3odo^ ^ood'a «sjf);^^?^J3^dddo. ^dd oaAc^ 

add ero^tdosfsass^sraoa^^d do-asa^g^caod^ .S^do doaa^s^ d^ard^ 
addeio^ ^ae3?a2d dod^;^ ds 53^ e30d#jaoa;^o, 

a© addo dg^ioBiod aad^dz^d djaidos's^ aou^ dooa Sd^dd^^ 
ana^sjadoddd^a^A djaadco, jBajOdods doc3'^?s«' ^ddsFdoao© 
d ^,^d©^«3?23L 2o,dv%sr.e3,w,oris^© aa^.^caACod do;^;^5i3'^,ddo 
rt'si© add Id^dejddoodod? a8?^waoodo. add aaoa^^dJiodooso^io^ 
®od jdgjdar ;5adF?p®do dsard^ ado?^ doasadoifijs^asa^a^odo 
dow do?|^^doa^ort esaoFdad tSdodci^ rfoiodaCd^. add 

ajadJao?5asa^33aoad^d5i'^ sa^^dd ^^djacs** 5ado^ja?l3 do^oa 
zaad^odoJdw adOi^ ddFfsaiaad^ doto iSdodJida^ gadaAc&e 

#j3odo dcys^?i?jddo. sod addo aoo^ dooa Sg^Jioa^d d 

Ood dodododoFdo -foods’ doM sdoSSidodoFSrt saoFdad^s^aSodJS^ 

d 030353 ©?jdd:. 

jo?!l d^dd^o"^ ^jaoa ^?)d doai/s?g,dodjs, ^?ad 

oqsa^dsar^fdddu, aE:^;||g^53a^rt'S'vra ad ^^doafs'®' sa^Ai?o SAd 
dsarod® ^o3o^?j a'^53?d ^assaadodFd(5«oo3ooyey' oaoi^ES^ 
o?do^ assa&fFdools^) saiooS/aodd^ docs^jj*' ad^ana^ds^dod© 
?55 Ijdoo sades ejJja^oaA sdd© sisaFddddo ^tSl3jd do;^gepa5§rtis 
sf^ sad djsd^odoi djaaddoado |;edja(5'^ sa^As^dd oa«*eo3o 
assodo sadoEjJ^FaStddjij^ ;^3|jj^j3'S><;o3^do. 

^edoacS®' S3^A«*ddo dojsa^s*' isj^ardd eqsa^d^ddaoSood 
jid^^cad do?ojs s^a do© odoj3?)dXiFl3odo dod^^' ^^ddd €od. 
dd^ ^^jsodo «©ojoj3 Boos^dood ssoS^dfsa^A djaS 

ao?|jd °302i;^(3o^ A'??jdoo. addo Scs^dosdja sqs'^ds'a^es 

dJisAdo dd siaid ddoddjaa 4do radjart^rtja si^ddaAdo do 

Q I - ' A <2 

dodESF^s^^^jJoaad^oaoo djsdfdoi ^jseda^dnaA^^. 
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^C;iJSc5‘' 3t)^r(s^sSd3 b3s5?«Sc^ susScsSo 

?js'3F5!Bsort?>'3Agdja ^sSo^g. i»acS, Lsol^dosi aco's^^rrt^igsrois, 
siaSjses’sqni^ccodOaLjj, ag^o^ ;5^35Drf'^?3^S?e)^rt?od Ii3d^ 

’§js?l3ri?t s^eio3js?3re9«)^o!jod aaf^o^ ^el?^ roi^a^jACido 

■add xlorioe9ri^0 as,oa! alesSs-sd rioesn^A;^. 

'goi^so 4C03^d sp-sssTOo^s^^d^^ jp^datoao 

sps^Sdo^iA adodrseii^fddffsd, a?3|j3|doa^djs aijdSciA 

do add a?isd wszpadcs aaaoS^^ do2o&ojod«3j_ ddr 
^jjfdcoaoaaA dco'^iSodaod eA)dj|^?&?o0^do^do. 

'aodJ5?63dor{5«'^^e73e)2Scido0(9'3sa»^^d) adai^ ddosj^oad 
oS^d? ausnAgjdood ado;^ do^ijafij^dod^ t>odo ai?3S ^"3 d^? 
i^jid'^gido add sidesj^JjsiddejAdo^do. r?SFl?s^ 

03d ao33o doS^d artSSodoo d5003^¥3!^2 j3?d#^ djs^d^d a©? 
3J333^;^^ ain3^d:|^do?d^^? as3dddOjotodd3ado;^d 

dg aadododsd-a "au. aria fsa^dduodoe^afysd ^rtdodd add 
saoScdo^^oyosJjsd© iiodo 263^dog^ 3^%^^dd[ojod^ 
i?jj^doj|3^?jdid5So. 
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K, Rama VarmAj b. a (Hons,). :B. t., m., Ed., Lecturer 
Govt:, College, ; Chittur, Cochin:*—.; ' ; 

c||f»4a030 QJOjiJO ojla^cfijo, ;■ ailcio<iQct>aDxii’’ , 
oJA.afDouJsisiiaiiaiosm'' '«i>s1cmnov^ 

{TOOJQcajgjO© (Oilsimmm a® 0OiOOci4,(CBaa:3a>om^^ odod^ ^(^ojc^seaBOo- — 
^liaoo^ iaoDOiaaaDOojocjD^O’tO) ti^nro®. ^cdsQjfrujo/zil mo 

^Iaoo, m^xiJO(om)flcmQmmsT^ m 

o®lQi., oil'JooeJoDOajo, «&cus«® a^ocomo 

rrod, aOocTVJSAaoJQflj©, cxs^^a^mo, ■ g!a>g»oat)syxOapdag)Dq, dia^foela^i 


<6^ocss!oj cnlo^Rra ail9^, c&ajlsfm® mlc»<3a*o^ ^oodocr 

a)»e1/D«oru« — 33(0 ^aBa:)0LD6)fD aialmDO&l^ 6)6)fiBejoaJ«>lp4^ ainujocai 
OD,t(oaa^<0nf)Sii1rt^ (iRg>arr>gQ/ ^^ ffifaagoDuimlacAD aJaroftn'ioDlftfc ©oj^osm^ 
stroorA cani^e^aiOCQ/l crvtiax>^d^(mo &n,a’,^'l<^OLi'lo3Q(Sifai06i(3^ 

^oaenT^tnrolcm otJoldB^cuonf^ iL®§otAj3^^ 6W5)oab ^aaimcno cr>1<0' 


ax!l<9«)s>^§@i:^ejc asmo^sj' ga^oftocneoitno^^sl ooo^'lda,®^ ciCD<i>'iga» 
sn|“ a/lsn|o (ORjAslcm ojfol^^ialdSssG^sJisar© o-iliUio^oli^o^Yt?)^ (SisojIqs 
© iUTOja*^. ^n(!>oO(fc®1cu)1'3»oolan® aJolasoriD <630ej^‘^ rx0asn:Od^£©>(tn?3) 
<ooa3as1cxi> e&ajoaicoxsKSilsictbo m^ajg^^snjlail .t scttraloo? ^ 

adDcnooIcno stwoctfe {m(^oooi0&lmfl(mcvn ^&so<Qa^e'i^ «ug[)nm 

<Tioofro®ig){mffla6mjDa»OQjjja4<> a0§«j«j>l<?»cirB. mQgcxoemsi <as06m 

QJ0ct!> ^(03 itRS.tvnDa4o a.®nsoca^1^. OLiniaiailajco^ (caaecna,© a4nr^^«n3 
§€i& a<3JD^o«»*ldb fl»oo1 cnosofe a§1db aJ0csi><3a'1(ca> gofflacna^AOfini ojaj 
ajflaaa<3Ei»a5i0©s,<9eo1^o aJ<D')cooacjD’T><«»Oo ms^(TnaajO0ai<siJO6m‘" OL^colae® 
«rda§aLD6)cwcn ajfimaajoo© o«»onm'icn<SD“. oJ]&smonostocm(06>aho aBOOiIldb 
aoB 0lcmc)(2i1cias(jQ(*faJOs>ai ffinoooo ooleos^i&oeni. «t^coaacr>oagc/oo ajcua 
alnyoiajoOo <8b0<go ia4nsc£is)1aj06taioi'" 'i^sxnibD snsmnabOa^o magc^&tm 
«£fe05nr>1^. <0i^^cy1saj1«)SQ»oco''l (STaa,aaiji5«yil6>ej isocnansoo (8rD^acr)(D& 
fiScebOan® a3{o'lQmom*]^failai^ama3am ^(X^osiQ ao^an^osis>osn§ aajoaasrflaas 
Qjacmog’’ o^amnssel^co (8it>nfV)CBloaJU®oco> nroj®<aieni1rtt> m^ig} 

oDo (r\)0Gi1a^1^o©aj0sin| cjuosifim. (eiconofl^tma^ (svg) ^(iscDoiosjr^o 
roWa4)a>1«S€^ erfHmlccyo a0s>atio <0i®a§oo<mo)l65al>o 

eoDetaafiB3oa> aj0(0U)aJt^a4o ^tsifmafoO(t5K5)fD© cxj{ab‘}^Qticna. 

^fmctoaLo«>n!>0 ani1a{|cmfiBa»aro(o1 ^^ wdcA ouflsoo : elwono^mmcm ^ 
crolnjocn^fTol e^^ebOciawl®^ nr\>©cn>®i^(®o ;aoo«m(fe(Tu1ai(d , otiainfe, cn}©m3*^i;|>, 
«i»0 ft3a'€nt)AmilcTO ajo1a«0«iem<moQQ» dJoaac^soB^s^s «s6>ajailco|a4# 040^^ 
©^Qjfxifiu^ai© at>«in«aaunO»' ■swdi leidgjo'ama fimomeo'oria. jemai 
«aoa»ocmo 

ao1a>® a 4 a^iStomx>» c^cro .oroi!^ 
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■^OTu*loo (Sgoolacu^lcrt/lool 

rt»Dcc>1 <0jsn35a^oDo fi^colas «Rs^(0Ba4o gcsucqo ^sn^ocsul. ojtlnnDTsoem® 
®ra(a/l®nilo flEjCTD^IaiOoj)®*^. ajaa^a)«s«s/lfl!^ aj(t)“ls9aa3SJ<» 

<roosnarnjo1<si^sac^ .a^oaro^.^<i»soam©ca>ajod <jjo^2iDco) (Si^olsscUD 
ona© (St^ojCio^algj, <i 4 )gj 0 a4n[^<&so80od9«o igo^Taaaltdb (siooroaioesae^sini^, 

CDgjadg^o ai1a33CD?«JB6>£gj0o SJo^laSal't^ o4)1|>(ml6)aiiyo<l^ 

aornao<»><Do £aOc& cOblso. acoGtoaol^ fn)ocn>^fiS)o nruo 

nf\?<^<m i§0333®a®aJooP<8rdgj© cUfolsStwooDo (Toacuo9l3d8S}5)6nSj oxsl^ai^oom 
«cBa©a&efl a»o<^accDA ojolaca^jaem, aroQoro“c|)i»imi5/^ gtcLjaD^onfussiG^o 

a>oj1(t»dS>go o^ifSaJon* aJ(Dl^fla1ac0«>6>m, c^ai 

^ctudsejsOo g.«u<o1^* ^(tjjloJoacDfiSBOoae ©ojaailffl ^^§6^®n3, agornflsoBl 
«)CD6>co>06>ees) dsvgfaejoxui*}^ cos^ culigjrmaaucsiaa^cfBOoaQ $& 

sjoua© a«» 

ofi3J(m§ cn)1«jflD0aE» ^gidslmlpojaoo sK>oa6 oslasacsuo orvJi 

(Y\3onro*^c§)fro«aQaaaa®QQ/o cmaaDlfl»i<i<3R5)C£j^o 
cnlfialojKno modh mtn^ gioiimianf (S^oacc'^fwoao^'lij^ 6>ixi^o©«5) 

fls»{0<5«5ndb <8iaQi^OfiiUj^Q<3Qt1 aimoanpla^ (gocnnsoBOo aje^^0 

jaja«a0«a», mo<X9 nroocnj^cgjttRflSKa'ItA 

^<UCt>i00flSWB6)^tf«»1 aiOCO>1a«a» o^OfBWWcO aJm CIVo(0o®«JBa*lfi4o a® 
6)0^^. aj<o1aaia>a30c£!as>€n30 ocnogo. <i0}nfDO(tS> sB6SBls)cnc£V Q^ 

(YUo(0o@6(n3gl5>aig^0o n§)®a(bO (8¥0aU^0c3tJa>Ct&0(tSo P4tt(0^af)^ 

<t|^^a4fD3a5tiCDo<3a; \(s-jcoocDO«u^Oaj£ebaa© o^cnlcfite" a®«>g^of o rr\5§aj«80d 
®3»©a^B96)a€jn|o eiooko acusns ci^otcjroOftDCDo aacmlfcacnid, %crooo6)<a*ogj 
<winl5)ntio (0»ai(Toacniaoa3>aajoa!J><0eo fi^^cmaeol^gg ojormruaj^o 

Q^fm^taajaocc^o aja(oo«adasaoq|o^ a4ocs2iC£Vo, ojoaa 

«)a>Oan|o ((ycy«s«ft1®c&osn|o (emcsgaOo iQL}<9jS*laj'1^1(®on0. ojtolaflaoaoeuo oi 
cTomssiCO ©aiao aaa (^ctnoo^og^ ao^izioafTa® o4)co'la« aalglcoj^imona m 
“O'lemKDaojooo adogaO(CftC)lcr*a6n5oai> laacnaojacD sitpacrb ojIckdI^ acn^o'lgaj 
ersuojooo o^ciilaaolcsi/ajoctb a)(tsbcri8Ccaai0(S(S(mo§^s'l 

aa3Dai3^«5fQ)ldb a0CTyi«9a CO)0£D<9]iOrCB aoO^Ojal^, «03O<^SI31865^g^Oo ^®3 b16)CD 
aicTO ofixiaW. a^f(5)oaa?ofi4o gagg c&{^'lai 1 rolc 0 «'-»§” o^cm ojoaoisi oru-j 
^^^^ro'lcQjsmocaalQQi ans nno§1ajDla«>oa® areolae rt»cr»" 
ejoacDOj c^l«ioc»on»Tculea©®jcDaj{D']i0)[<ao'’^ flt^cfteo ©xuogjl a^sxtt) nro<BO 
c/ojofulojl^. sjs?b<®1<&oaic«?j«jsDc»a« gLa-iAfolca^ocxjnm oi\>c^ca=iiioc«)Ofii 
snjlnsaasisaiojjj'lcm ©4)® culai! ^fS-d^aitsiimlssaianDa^ a1 

<m^crj^8fl&o«a©*l ^«BcooiD«>ai!»o <0jact»(Q[}«kO®!®i1 

‘aotjocQ^© aiOfsruaijtmo/lactboQQ^o i^«!)^aafiJ080QomOT©aaaT)0«nDo m)-j<iaoD 
<s»Q «®nnf)or5^<i0li^ (sn^ am eruglcLDltaaooosm® aaona® a^^CDlae ofxjc^a^a 
^fiS8gt*^e4o am iQ^djoJoecD^ocflA 
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©©csyo auosifmt3^S©d9>0ffi^ itojonfb aj?d1aaia.©a 

adaJojcsjfldMascojg^, m§ ^mwiDSiabo nrujttsjai'ijIaoD'^aaQrmm afruoaooo© 
sro© nroafisiMda^asoaJ^ ©iaJcgjlBgi^^' . ■ ail 

aMQ0»a@oai4© OTmr|\)cfe1aLjo©TU)1rts>^a40O^^^ stJim^smoo, n^mottib 

allemarm6>auaJla)iQ4o ^aJtolg^oJ^mol^ya^0oen^''' 

<S|?©S omjeDOJsoBOo/ ^nKaifii(®©)lej1<oecTB m^onm^tg^®© 

.. gjdl Aj” ^ a4^®o«n| ams nrD:ni08li^®laT3<^acoS2o {gig)C\,> 

CDlc&?Dl®l,CQJ1fdb <s<f)iO(S£gry^1s4®OT3.'^ .x^jolu/ ,100. snul 

(meo acBsIcss (S>fa«§ajOt5®1dj <osn| ^^ssb^ocsp fiiloaciOQi 

©©aioilcjOiOLio ®fii^dDlaJosnr^Jdl®^^Jo >nj(mj^<&a3S)-^g](^cn3. .^ruiolg^oi 
ncbOtmms csouKoldb ( 8 ra(S§aocs? 0 )TT» (5<o>aJsu‘o 'sJssbim'^^ocG'lfrivTiaj nrvo 
af%fi:^(m«ml€>aiho msmiomvstoiyo iao;^o nruL-sJI^ ijfDl«aa!a5g*l(nb 

snulfise© flsaasl tgjao'laj'lgjoo^^co' laocg^ajonftjaajsnsl cxcsairiMOTese^ganf) 
ojjoasacD (srdsl YU£ion(3©Ao1®5cn6go rojc£foGajaeja.gj1®sm3gaiO':^ jxji&j 
cnlo^^Dajnrv'liaooomsoB^a oQd^ajsg)© cT>l<i!>ej^3So a ‘^aiDiaa'^ casern ^l&s 
cd 1<& (xjsmv1immcv^cmoms>s mr^ikos^&yg nfUonrL''^’ca^®'Tuoaol®^aa>nf\}<t>1 

CQ)OQ® <SI5(J§aOo i«<BsaJfiJlo OalOJD®®© (ScUOSi&J a4^JfOnrVii(lStm06^S(3if06m^ 

mainlddssnwmldb cjQ^^ss^jBSi^mQaJomBJ m(^§ao 
«SR5)'l©a!>o aj1s9«®3cn(s®isq::u1tSb ^8^^aJero©s ix1(®Don® im%oo sao1:y<5aj'>ci^©, 
(ma^§©«t> iflmogiioo QLj©Ta)1®(iso©rDrm3sm’ 

aJlcdico>nf||jxilcfi)1©^80t>1it^ igtaoJdefe ajosmiil^^oio cja>ft(0j2iol^ a/loga 

cQJcij]jailnra)cno a^(^oiuiiosm6>£ aoaejjjleiOcasI cmoiQ^mjlmjocYa) 

smsi^ c93(O®aia0aic0boioLjo©aj c&smolcs^ajoa^i mdis^nrw'lmcwaioosm^ 0 m 
(S§^mA6>ctbo ca3|f^'lai|f^'lea>Oo. (miUtsh aaism nrooaocij&soBgo cx^oesrua 
aoc»6CiBgo {graagaO{5®lr6boo1cm^ a^cnao ajslaso. 

^ojaj1a(3(o1®lQa»1t^3 oooa^oa^onrv)© •^©i^foilioDs'lcQ^ ©Lismul 

mOQ(g)cn)(ormo6 igo©®§®1aafl(ob coocoogo a^f^oottrl^ono^ gD©gjo<fo ^sn|“* 
oJ^aaSS (smeuaceb^Oo ot)o<Qf^so9glit^ a4f^ajaa3na)®oa:>ocn50B©^©das5 
6n^ (sraiaaocwaosl aoa^oj©© aooa^®{O50B 

gioccp ©aj®cei].e>ai1(iiscDJ<®s©jgaJodi ofvtogaooo;! ^^®lxJ08^(esaJo©cr)o o^jf 
g^oioaoDO a^nf\>3aafaicgo oJ^bfo a/l^o^aosm^. n^omaoifc 
<!S»1«jb oils^oe^ocm© nrvlauliy ga®§aO(3WJ)*lcm ODoiji^aLilaacicasjfssealaejcw 
aojoaai ®aa ©eLi^sJAlAOJlaflacs^siBal'ei© ^<Tv©a:5la9ajom© ouom© 

ajosojo (sracojogooo ®©aT>c3tt>oc!fi>1aBcns. nroDoLDl®^«saoo(t)5m<mm1^ cw 
a%(Tmajail®Q»aQUO©aji {TOofn)^<g>®a|o saoRjIoSQ© a'ky^ocr.®g;^a«K5)o§^s1 
©©a»<0ja^o ©-ai^cuood^ ^oaslsm^o (mQgatomsilmcmom aojmomBm 

«OQaao0dota^®afl/i^ (philology) m<ii^aomm\^o 

I0t3o <u3cmo®^(;l)ama^a»c^o<€te!i^s1 
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(sca'OCD^i'soQfDO&io <s)faoiiiu^f»o«a©g6)B s= 
»'{ai c&smoloKm (S«><tSi1cftd accyosrfl^ ailcDmIfdb mm^ouia'^n oosmsaAm 
©gjaabltdb ^ m^Sico ailoBaiiziosra^ |D«)afLi33c*:«;om1(t& ^obcdold 

cwoiatrsiLCi^o ^CKtR^c&o ^nf^ooJ^^osm^, ci^ocwsiafeo a/i®d(Hmo 
asm^TfV* ®a(i/3Ujj(?»oa«>Oo<a5) ^(OicxjQo^tx^v^s^momii^ , aco 

<»D^oa.j<0iab QLiolgj1j^.?SLj5)tad3 ail0OonfV)ii‘'l6;)euo tBSjooo ^snss !sy<|j{®o csj 
cmciajooo cn1ce3dW®(TOl©aA ai1a53ca)©0ea^ool o©O(a^1<0>t>o 
juI&j ajaJoe^soBOo aruoal^j. <sif^ct8o nroaoxoCDo ojcsrcjialg^. (^co.no 
aJo1i^1§1©gjcm mQ§oj:>m{\(x^ acnc^liaooD)!. jsRj^o/lsnbo a3l6o:Bs>£a6>ots) 
ofBo m<%§(ioo tomecomsila^ a«5aol^. ig:irm:){Si[0)ls)ai (^(s/](UGea>c»1®1 
i8K>o1coJO{5!{?5)^©c&osn®05m'^ 6tTB6aE§6)S 604(®D‘lci86)§cna cebsmcsa^oOo m% mtiw 
6)«jRnaQo1^ ajoswsm aacj'^'lejoas)'). a£d^..mm1«5b mlc^ccyetsBSsggyoo stm 
OTOoae ojlooaoiiaiDijfl. (ma(sgaO(0«5)1«5abo mmjpcijoocwosiio^^o {ssdcm*® 
a0)annf> ^am(^M'\<mooos&'\, 

Q^ojQuna><0ofiD^t5o (^a>oO(i>1^1aea3.oD)^oa<!B froj‘:0’o {^ctlo^ciqOo 
fftdh*f<i!»1 iQjnrcn^6)Qjs^<B> i8m«§aOo 6^j3icg1'isonr)lgj. 
aajod3>(Cftm1db c&lsmilasjocnmaJ a4(®aa3i5nD, 

0)53 ajlcfojnro^sjocf) Qil§a3aoacu'lnroooc«ics>}0 a0ani)Osrr«>^Q 

<si(&@6)<fib0an^<m6)nnr)ca)ocsn^^ (StDOftR^^o^oc^^ isKKSgcjyOflSKmlcm {SK)«sim«3o 

oroortsoigsaiag'lfdfe (B§inroca^3>1co>1g^D(t»1{®nnD fiSroWsx?^ ®dCLlcg)'mncj»Q^, 

nrujomo <^(ts>ld^Oo cu^^o isiosg 

oociTOO^ aujoal^^ o^onao (srsajffib{o1a«a'D OLjsmji]® 

a)a(o6i[T-^a250(Doo» mmdiCt oo'loM^OBOr?) <is:s)nnncc^06m'^ ffSimc^o 
(SRiagctOo ccooiQaoocoo ajosOTi© itionao -^liaOcA njlcm 

nfvjoffi'i 000(Q^1<et>Oo, ajD0«^(fe nroT. asemirmni^^fDoao fla/n^aiOcciajsxog^Oo (sm 
a§aD<mo)ls)afeo G6ieyT}(ml$>aba 6)6)aoi4i^s)<m'?si ^(sajmd" 

OTOn^ {8mo)rtB«)s ctvoa)^^6>cG!.ijoo*lttcoio «ca>ocr>^foi<056)g cuoo c^csi>Q ^§i®{db 
a^<j^@anr>1g3, 

^§<mo)ld) (S% ffiaO0f:L4asa2tis>a&o cmloso^cDoajaiDoag^iSOcoi*' mil 
mJ\q^ am oiia^W'osnnQgjo stcRocwo. ajiejida>o<D6o^6aB^oa|o m 

«i^c0mc05oaj(Cttm1crB« ajoto^gaooDj’i (SwagflLDsjsmtsi cdaDsmorsfOilcnso 
aj<p1a« oilsstmocoo cn3cn3oa1iaacm«sj]cmo a^cnl^ea a.y?lOTi[m1gj . 

aj1^si®om®on^(Dab (®[daiV0'l:^6:nu}a9>1e4o {8Td«gaoc5iK»1l6)a^o ^iSh§mo 
adaomojonoila^aocoj «»0(oocpsm60isa'^fl3b ®®®Gi3Dca>®oc£p mcfn 

©«Rtf) i9i?)n^D{Dl«aaj«w^^ 0o6^6c/p1atjfOQQjl <®*l®ondS!n[|*^. tsi^csi^ooistoilsjdbo 

«aim3b3ailcm coltoDjoDocia?) ®.ajf|^^6)§, mt<i§ciXim]ad>o cr^oioa^aocs)) 
ci3am^sma<&©o^ SWi«<ooto^'®;.m3^a(:^0fdb'«&aQdiOT aid{al4»a §. wm 
j3jesm5(0Q4acB6)a^Q^,a(3«t ,, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Maljakavi Vallathol Narayana Menon, 

Poet-Laureate, Cheruturuthi, Cochin: — 

(TO3nro^®fc9€i^0o, 65D3acys>o ajjanrooflio; 

ojIttOQaaaljyof 

QJas)©d5aoaiffiO(xi/] a>sm1§1^0(tMS) ats «Lj<Dliiilc»a?> 
o^aoiDO^ ejQjoal^: — 

o^cTB taaoLisI ojosirm?.. < 00 ^ 

culoDjiorolajli^l^, 50-55-ocs>1 a^oDosm'' ecstodb caft»ftRlco>@“'’ «^nm 

a§aOo cgmas)© ?s>1«B(0^toeaj0Oo, ^oBajaimo faJirfcloDastsiAo jaL|«B«sfc1ca<a'l 

§1cs5?©g^o ft^anosvtsioo!) a^oDOitfe, 8Q9 musoL^^ — 

oJOCQJft^ — SSCDl-jsfiB&i'lftsb cTPS<eea^<xi/1g4. aora)o 17-Doa3-‘ &ai] 
S5S ®^nf\3*lcs?o aooglijsb a^col<0Q s&faBxJoootoo (m(oocDocsi»1 aiiinrn maQem 
c/^aJaoicBsn^'' asc9©1db (0^: cOsglfl^^aasaa^oab n%aonm<m 
aj:a^s>'^cn3 OLjf]g5<®(?)(3u^<aaiCDocsi^1(^ 0S)aoeaoo§'* 

<0^*1* «{X!oai}cBiii2j<scDDn(^i (aifd<i»lrmcws^ajaoa»1 aj1a3l<^o 
(fegiSOTii! (osn|as:3uiciStt 006)0^0 gLOo aaigao1«»ncb0{t>osm{moaao, 

(gudaSBlaio a0!f>aJ@ao(osiCDfm ^ei340ail<as>$)Q^§ a^ls^ojctbaalroocol 

att?'l<ftiaDlon0 nrojifUDOci>a{mifiogj^ aj^o^oCki (mlasoqjcmflSilTOqsoc^ 

ai®l6ni|o aDong)3oogio ojlcrril^*’ iarsjTsjsoJcrte ‘ajaJaVxmlii^ co'Icqboo 

as (50^a»<s®o, (sraciDanfUCBc^o a«»oac!nDfflfis«jng^: ajdo^jBOoaQ 

(3S«coj a>1^o«2iSsj?5w» aaa^nrojOiatoo!5T^1a36>Siaeo1^ a^nolae^ 
^f®(ga^3fjl aLjleooa3a& (zs^^aiojoo&sj^&nnniacjjioaej, (srdn(5Qa(j?ofroaooaj|jg 
cBOsm^, a0S)cm ^e^seogoaoiiliy^”! oJOcmfiKmlcna'*, (oen^ Ob'lsjejt 

a(OsnD^rBO{!SBas — ;iaorwwi1®djo Qj«^xL!c»«»ajg odd 

iii1(t>nf»)si^a!il\0i2i3C!£» aJOO(|.d aaswnmnitKOoaaD a0cTn1aJnHS)S 
— enf^^(>ocoT«na3cm)o aLjl(o1(3so.as>aio {Oj^emsIaoD cfeg^nrojioial (mo^l 

a>eaj<j^sm{Yoa1rtss1oq^©s (W(&m^m<!m'\ {tSb ax>omsmv a®nnD <8®aJocg 
<a<afeiL)^amlitjb n^Sicw iom^aa^ 

rmmasiOQO* . 

/atjIlW (TO# CUitJW 6>6)£Si(Y][J^1{C^ COSCtlD ®l3bOoS0fW^®ODfcsD^ < 

o^joisb aca^osn^ig^ndi^lcTno moctno ajsar»irola&,©ajg']f?Bcm. oi'IoooaifOiBsrnl 
<®(5Wamari>cm3iW?»1«§ %jaCMO»1jQfel®^^OOa’a0aai?lO -aalQO 

0«iio<ja/o«l3®fe!li^®*"5 f^a^>ai«o1ia©(n3oaia»'g1«b'' a«»0|:«i<»o§1<t>1a«CTD joitai 
a0A'.@ai®ocw ammcdlwvmrnnmf^ i- ammm^ 

©m&lc® ecodoJ'aaol,.-'' iesai>1'ai1s«»/l«ft <TOj^asai§o^o. 

^ajo««»1s«TO>. - .ojiwlaa?'' 
a>f TOMcrflcm mximAlmmmn m 

;«ifl4biy 4Xia>c]rtf^ 
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ooaj"^ oJogOTiOa^oy'' — {S«^^a'ioao^D«nnGQJaStiaqE^o^ mcm 

©5)210(^6 aflO3<03^5nLl1«jrtbo (Sr^ YU£O'T3OLJ5mi)1^vl3^0(t»06iSm 

rxQ^'lm (2icna:ylaiDC!Q*i : ©ocolaceolcsi) iioiOQ 

6?jQgo, cin^sii^ooa* a>0Qjaa£Q^j(8!m1crraGojsngs oaou^ciio aaDO(OO^o 

<14 ta>gi]^ ©aiO^smlnBcm. aj^snssiimm ®0{0fts:(oos30ca5sa50(b ajsmjDir® 
nc&oa®oQio <0D.oJ]ajagcQ^o (5>ixD0<^>aDo a^^l^scxiormlnscnacijes^o; iTOrtal 
«jabo ©jxiolcti; «!©iJ®ada3ao (srDcna^ si©i25CY^<fe <oo^cooaDW1(c^ cebOsm 
aaooo(Si>1l jQjlai cijItifaTcysoiasl/db ajipoo» (t)0S9Dc9S)a2tQ<ms)S a® acn(Dlca> ni&o 
caf<svfln3oco>'l®cmj (S% ®TiOO<oas»or>ilcn0.^ Siaoo(oo^oail®>a?jo onoofn)" 
oS10lSMs(\<SDlt^ S)^iJOCY10o (Ulgo iUOiOfel £0656)0^3 a^e&O8C/O®0O[:|&O<t>O©sn)On® 
oi^ocnao, isi2» ajro)1s)TJO.TftaaLj6){0 a^snsos^. 

«R^ a|^osa1:si><oDCQ> c«>o^aaoai)3ai?o®» aTnf>coj(D<s«®oa^ a® 
iQ^soaassmo nrui§o®5mjt>aj<sio>l<t^ (SRawlaoE^jn £S®cmca2iO<ib 

aoj^^omlcoj ^aiajoa^o ao<dbflQ<s§o^s)®{S!®to 0(004 © cd 

(ol^ aoB eitiiS3nroJlc0OC0 @ooJrtab'@yoaLi2i«m6oo(0^ sraogaDo csx>j 

eoafdc0o<0 ®®'^is»1(t^®jm©nnoc!0i}06^ nruo(Too(o1d98onr)a<tEn[r)(S!^, aijco^l^ocwoc® 
{sr^s^o ormoonolc^^**. o^cmofdb, atiB' (Tfv®“ljQLi*laD®oc0 Wocco^ ^ 
®i^(Y\)©c/)®ooaj1flS3cna «Oaaasro£icuorosnnil ao^o @i| 

oajcm ajacLkolaoekaJoaai a^aladoaosmlrBsor©. cY^sg^laei 

6)3^0 a® i8«&cn1(^rLi(T)®l<0®O0 snj^aooooio ^^@ucs|© oj^oajl^. 
dcioo (8^2^<oo5m1 0Ofl]cgasfflAD0a«aD0a_i0a)i0C0)^ 

(tV-jo®1 c/ooic^^laoo ®aanr)! 

{srdrts/lmia 05004© 0Lilco4© sroon?* (m^ogooaasitn asnalgl^^ <SK)orao <8R)* 
(sgaoa^sim fro®1nLil^ ojaalojoati tsraojnruro© flStgj nrwcBcfeciOo 

(SK^jelaoi© a^aa®1^p^®oc01®cm. ®stguocy(6 (/)snnaj®^(^aoo 

(oa®, 1880 ax]i1'v6ajo.i(t5']o0l{!^ aa^nro^io®lcs^s)s f«a>oD(5fffto<!#5s cDlooaQ aaa 
oiono cccwi®o0l«sb aiooc/Qo aasaDai® 

a§as ooafOoxyo^oBas aoo§lajoc0l®cn06iajm0 cmoij^lao©® 

aonn ojocttoafini'^ rsi^o®, jQj1(oao)ciD®oc0 aai^c^ai© ®on!> ©al^cDosIcns 
aa^^fiSKD) a® (s^cgiTonftnocDaosn®^ ag^nrojoa'l c^oio^laa^cifB ^asooosl 
<tT0 aa§oaa® <0»s‘)®o(if>1a®o©, gB«§oioo4o, asn^aonroiimlonaflsacm 
(SDSswT® aa»sa<4O0a3ail • ojoaacmja®®© aaa aao^ 

fljsmlaioem'" (1905) <^o, a®. aji(Dl<aa3oa»1(0b ajfl«ic0o 

ti^o. tualafldcsplit^ aannoa^sKJs altsa ojc^i 

o^aoaacm^fuoaei, aao Qp ac^^ osoiQ^lao© 

«a<j§aDo 00f1<csnfm(Dcu<D*^<^®oaa06nj aaQi§©a3ja«a9> oj^TO/i^ajocna, 
Il*^1,-<ia3lai©' , m)©a#’«^®a3ml^©^.cu^ mo^^cmmt>Q m^§ 

oo<? cn>6®is£)q(ijDci4o ..algl 

<3Pfpil|b ‘ 
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<OD[2iCUO{OlC!G'6>«aoOTO (Sa 

coocmoMo/los^o %i)c%Dsmmmoiy<x4m^^(sgo <93Ooo<06iDi4<®ul<3^'© <&a^an)joa1 o©o 
iQvlADodia <^as ailoojocsDltCBcm, <9i^»nru3a)0(t5smaooQj €)©ai§QAi^® oils 
a3(mo)1s)CDo<5iro/5iOar^ 5&nfT/lascol«0bo nfUoaro'*<|)fffi«taoa£^«e3S^f5b“ 
m^lo^ooo cmi:30Gf>a4o ^rif\j3cu;a?)na/l <g<fibO<ies8l<t^ (TOorof^fSiOfiij^oajas 
ajlooio ?STaa388>(t)1iy(mo6m'’ o5oq^ 1<&§S)S ot>1ci5d^nf\3aii^''. ^ona ecatolsm 
aJai fU€mjDl<t»n®Dffio c&oag^cBjgleiig a^o. 

c8s>0!i3Bd ^(s§aD(mis>l©n^o oo1a5D^<t)®(©, mGsd\sicn mooodi aojengsojo 
a© nnoaxioel^. aajsni^aaios© eoaaaio 6)iU^ . ouSoltMceb aJolg^lTOA 
n^arnoj ad@aosna”(giaa§aD0iim'l«>n(?jo c!Q?Dcygm1aJ<^fO>^'60fitM. ODlaSD^cuo 
(m5ej^«woi'lfijo<&6)§, afos gaa3lfS)aaY)C2Ci»aco>'lnBcin® cmosjif^'lc&Oo. aja?ac£|6)s 
<m§)ta4o a4^aocy6)3 aj(Da^s)a0(3i(0)<ij»D«ii1ftaTO ooo({t^1a3§«3S ojIsOTOcn 
nro^^Bo; ®iaf®ls>a?>o fa)]rt5aOGJdat>Oo — tg^igoaassmsGBgo ^oa 
cD^onrofiSBgo^ — H|)gajssK5>1d> ft#|f^lWla6>oainnr)ajca>^ 

^8*1(00001 c/)nL}(S(2i2isn8lfi)a!)0 ^cnooeiocyo gtcni<t»ao«a€»6)^§ 

oiso({^1<a>g6)s <a>j^aDOOfiB®s oolaj 

0B)1(db (sraogooo <i»1(D6«5Kq, cesen^cu'ls'li^ sQ^jOAilcDcroocro^^tg^iav 

<§9nDjDSi!Sis§s>s ^nfX)1^1«63<o1^ ai1ai(0«nnnrt) 

oolrtsaooa^ c03^oco*^(saio</)” coItooo <e5$!n®'^§«nr80c&0o. fflsraji)cna1i0i«jai?>o 
Qil^aajflGajAo, ^@[yajCBnro')(3lfl a^aniOaj^xsD cao^1da>0a j;@fiu'!65^^«w5>'| 
<eraiys1^1^1§lgjOQQb'ifaiar5»©aifflb1<Jsb €% aoooig^anLflisffB^as ttatjdttajoeiio 
ODOo ea>t)o<a0ao^'lnBone(xaJO? ouTieoUcauWoco? ailajcml^, j^snodjocnocc^ 
^'CB, (xajoaseaDlco'Oc^ (saia3d3&nf^>, (Q^c/^rdbecTOocfii ^«oaa3<8>ci(^) » co(Dlcgi^<3Qi 
lon'iaoii} (y)nfXi:jro,TUoaa>nf4> rx0ann‘laJ6)fD^o©‘ caao^nrvjoalooo^W^lfl:^ 
deh^laasosmlnficm©! a3'l(ooot>1cTX)on(^‘^<|)(t!&©{8rs<a^ aoao^ aoo'loo^ 

^s^^nrnla.c^ (jn^ofyocq© nroc^a>a»ooooai'a1oai 
«f>ilf®8«6ftg6DS m^ojnruxiOajcfibaao aooo(«3ag^6>g^o, 

nroj®Da3ioaioco) rt»a1is*1©{D itripaj*'*08anD<a»1ai|y, <sraa(0®0{0«i?l6>coj ^jcu 

{o1a-^1«0fi&(TD{E»1aiO6m'', odo^lea^Oo aixiaiiswn'lcDJ^'' : (aasgoDawmloiD 

o1<s»a©, a^g;jo (8ac/o®!c0^oi33<6og3scq/o fl»oqa>''aQj{fe nf\)©cn>^5|><®aoasmcm''; 
6aca>oaQLic6>s'^aj^, dSbS^ejosnoagao or>a^<s^«in8^‘^, aao^c^osmloosm'l qq; 
6iS «ifsa)^o@o?)ao<» a'jjeo^moaiaf©^ @OiO«»TO/l©aj ®oa:fc<a>OQ nr\)a^^1aaQ 
sloJ^S©, aac»^‘CTO®Oj acp^aioai* aajo<a»onog©, cwjo,a!)c0^«>a 

;upi?y1eoamQQ/l<?^ fi)aua1«>gy 

cTO^^iuliy®*'; a4)nnD0rii^, iBjaaimoasogj© nf\)oar\i"<g>fm«iow.a|© aa^lgl^la^i® 

«m1aESirt(isscm.^ aii0aij^ociDcB'ay_i^ap.o - i®ii!^:«tocuamp<ia^cna 

9f>agi^Ooaa’i3^fsb pu30lgj1.a«OT©j 

{pft9a$}<x^^aa^ m^ooQW0m§^ 
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oQ? (TV)on^o©soat>3«Maoco^^ cBoa <DO®g^«Ot? 

«5b1a®0|rm®l(t55 (srogjgqts^fl&ocnacftlfe^. nfxjoaimDfDerosooae 

dscai OJciTO® fl^K^aojtiflroo rtROaoxO^/, nrojKOOfa^aocs}; (smdfarDl 

d96iaQ/l<sai€09 ftssl(ola],(ScLjoaaf m1«5bajD^ooaba'^-”-^GgciDo 

OQjIcQJO {TO(^<a3aioocoejcsi/]6)iaj ’M{!iMijmti\Q^Qfwpckjs>(xyQ ^'\^^ — 

a<xljOc 9 bljt^©a 3 (^ ^Ti'socnli^flR'lsjai J3d'la\ mot&^^Oo 6 trooat> (»ls®a 6 >g 
Ooaj1<afi>Oo: — '^c£geooaj^n?> ®o<!dfla>§6)S i2iOf®oa)o<3a’ nr\}<>nf\s‘^<|>(is)®OaaacQ^ 
ms CQciOo (ffifficYD, ^n!t5>^co>csm”. CDflx^as .gsoaaacsyascQ^o (s>®siDjnj 1 afmQ! 4 ^a 
cx^o <2)a<maa|o ^cm^asimcm}, %f)m^SimQm^SiX>o %&so^ '^ojajloocs^soo 
ojjaoiocq^o (8i[a<S(2i'Dlce«)cq;‘is<3sga ^ssooolaJtm^wlsiaio *ig'^od]g^a.|o, 
jmssoT). © 0 (Dt®§<ao®oa 4 ^ aciB nDai]g©s®ca>gjQo ajo.^oaiasrT?'^!’’ 

im^ mQm(t:i\<BSiCtk a<s«3)jg06i(»ocnl ggnfm|Ca^ 6 )B ij^lcmla^fgaisml ‘iSocr^xio 
«s«RCtf'®gj aj<o1aia3®<|)a(03sa^6?tegls>ei^oo(m6i™ fgjd®1«i«a>f8a:56SBOo 

m s 0 { 0 {m<s®tmcq|o mmlmcibo ci&isaaaaosyoao? dasol^** 

OJfiilcfi; sraj^iROcnaosm^gf. 

tsu^ODOfdb, (Wflx^^s jailfii — (gmioaio ag}(m1^^tS5jo cb 

slaecYDOJKb — nroonro^(g>i»(t«o>l6)a^^^ miimm <&|pgfffl§oab jisssBlc^Igsni^'l 
©<&o^(» 1 cm 25 cn 4 m50aDl®jcmla(O0m 
t®ar»j cnldrnlsjaj^OTaacna^^ 

cU)1<!W>1aT3)065S0gjo (®af> 1 aQ a« 04 ^cr)o aia'liy'l^ «^nro. ^cooco dst-o 
<osmo. fixmoifflail^OTO 6 >S)ajOJl<oP 4 <QjOo garmlaio^ o 4 )f itRleaa^cSSJOo^ 
amadi 6)a»ooo1^oi5«5)fl»'l«^' a<a>Dauil^ mJdmo 04 © £i45i§<t>1ajoab oJornaa 
§a«aY)ci)ir!) nroocoofofim 6)da.ogjo(Sf3ioao 

c»>1^od9fi»^;n?^d9e»'l(tjb c%4om{\o^<sQCCo sml«ta8cuO(Dlai©g6)<33)g^ ^sossoi 
co(g«ft 1 ejfl@g^a? mjocD^iaoasma? aj<a&ajlQJs.scgj^ 

(TOW ^acrujQctLOsxo rt 4 )§^oa(!> cnlusycxul 44 ojconroic^nJcg 
ojafflUsnsliTT® ciacyo<si)](Do 04 ) 0 . 04 ^ «inu 1 c 4 ). «as) 0 aB»s aD(0S8lt63Oc» a> 1 §l 6 >cflt? 
or» Q^*^mi^ft^s>o€mSi<:s^s(^ocQf\^ 

aj©« 8 c£gS)«ns 8 a>'lQ 4 o, aj( 0 ® 0 ( 0 too ajocaa)O(t» 1 «B(Ti 0 ^s©^o: i®a:3i 

«»o< 3 B>*l m3on^O(O6)flia(in0iBl6>^cmo, odIcsoido fiaaooo aj 

nn[>1a63ignc»(»o®^nr>cn0o ^oJCD^ofVsIa^afb ®cy 6 )ai^<TO (aioail^ jualpo 
acDjoaaajnrao a 0 ) 6 >n(!)O a>o§ 1 ei 6 n|”^ ojlajom) (St^jaio^ 

(TOl o^iftlo^ocib OL^ao^cifDaiaoqjo lulasofifini". momms mm (aonoaunal, 
‘»s(3!|a.s , (inyDg^OQ~@(ua 

c» 1 §te 1 §lQjos 1 c 0 la 1 <ja(«(m! mooot&Qod m<$c^o 
sc®^aJ«)^aboa<ao (SK)ol<»^oo, (si^ * ^oajdsaflacaoo mmaQj(om^omsmcm. 
a^iTOlajScm a!f}a 8 (^ 1 c»?oi^a]i 6 m<TO^ cnlmaaojoaio cn)a>^aoai(TOOit^ 
a»w©gj§a3(»06>OTml^l cry^mcglAOo ©'digf 

'' '- , /r -i > •” ^ ; - 
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FOREWORD 


In this small volume arc gathered together the 
appreciations of the many friends and admirers including 
pupils of the late Sri Kuppuswami Sastriar. I first came 
into contact with him in the office of Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiyar who indented on his superior knowledge of the 
Mimamsa for the interpretation of Smrti texts. I have seen 
him in the Senate of the Madras University fighting for the 
causes he had at heart. I have seen him at closer 
quarters in the Annamalai University where we were both 
members of the Senate and Syndicate together. It is 
only now that I realise that he was six years younger 
than myself. I always paid him the respect due to a 
senior in age. That he was senior was an impression 
produced, I think, by the depth of his learning. 

The combination in him of the Pandit’s depth of 
learning with the most modern methods of research was 
so obvious a feature of his, that it receives mention in 
many appreciations here. I have heard him discourse in 
Samskrit with easy intelligibility, very rare in one of his 
deep learning. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar used to remark that one 
of his profound learning could and should have produced 
many books. He has repeated it in his appreciation 
included in this volume. It is not perhaps in the tradi- 
tion of a Kulapati to write books but only to teach all day 
long a vast number of pupils and be an exemplar to 
them. Till the end he believed that he would die an 
octagenarian and would perform the last offices to the 
mother who unfortunately survived him. Had he the 
length of life in retired leisure he hoped for he might 
have had time to write books. As it is, the Chronologi- 
cal Index prefixed to this volume and the appreciations 
of his many pupils show how active and strenuous his 
life has been. 
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He had done a great deal for Samskrit in his time, 
hut even he would not have been able to stem the tide of 
opposition to Samskrit that is now in evidence. 

The condition of Samskrit Education to-day is only a 
test of our love for Samskrit. True lovers of Samskrit in 
and out of the Saihskrita Academy and Kuppuswami 
Sastri Research Institute may yet do much to foster the 
cause of Samskrit education. If the cause of Samskrit 
education languished and failed, it will be our fault. 
We the members df the Academy and the Institute owe 
it to the memory of Sri Kuppuswami Sastri to promote 
Sarhskrit study. 

. ySNKAXARAMA/SASmi, . 

, . • PrESIDEI^T,- ; : _ ^ 

Kuppuswami.: Sastri Research Institute^., 



VEDIC STUDY— ITS HISTORY AND ITS FUTURE* 

BY ' ' ' ■ ... 

Prof. Louis Renou 

It is exactly hundred years that the scientific study of the 
Vedas may be said to have begun in Europe and in India. Of 
course there have been froni the 17th ceutury, or even from 
the 16th, isolated travellers and missionaries who might have 
acquired some vague acquaintance with the Vedas. A French 
missionary of south India, Father Calmette, had made copies of 
numerous Vedic texts in Telugu script. A copy of the Rg 
Veda, the first of its kind, thus arrived in Paris as early as 
1731. But these treasures could not be immediately utilised. • 
The texts which found their way to France were written in 
characters difficult to read and still more difficult to interpret. 
There was no commentary, no grammar, no dictionary, not 
even the help of a living interpreter. The well-known French 
traveller Anquetil-Duperron, who travelled alone and in no 
official capacity in India in the middle of the 18th century, 
rendered signal service to Orientalism by the discovery of a 
text of the Avesta and by his Latin translation of the Upa- 
nisad, based on a Persian version. But ardently as he liked it, 
he could not have recourse to original Sanskrit texts. At the 
end of the century, one might say, our knowledge had in a 
way receded back. Some like the traveller Sonnerat began to 
doubt the existence of the Vedas and were inclined to consider 
the Vedic texts as mere forgery. Voltaire’s denunciation 
of the Ezour-Vedam or the°Rick-Ved as an imposition and his 
definition of the same as “ science of divination’’ tended to 
induce some to error and to confirm a sceptic spirit in others. 

On the whole, the first really precise information that we 
possess about the Vedic literature is conveyed to us by Cole- 
brooke in his famous essay “ On the Vedas or sacred writings 
of the Hindus ” which appeared in the Asiatick Researches in 
Calcutta in* 1805. It is not without reason that this little 
book has been considered as the cradle of Vedic studies. Cole- 
brooke had been able to profit by the assistance of several 
Pandits in India. He could also consult the complete copy of 
the Vedas which had been acquired several years before at 
Jaipur and had been deposited in the British Museum. Henry 

*One of the lectures delivered by Prof; L. Renou during his 
tour of India in 1948-1949., : : 

'■XVUI— 9 A: ' 
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Thomas Colebrooke was indeed the first European to be the 
teacher of Sanskrit, having been appointed in that capacity, in 
the Fort William College in 1801. 

Thanks to the habitual perspicacity of this scholar of 
genius, the Vedic texts are described with remarkable precision ; 
the scope and general limits of this literature are well defined. 
Yet with a fatality which one frequently encounters in 
Vedic studies, Colebrooke concluded his masterpiece with the 
pessimistic peroration, “ The preceding description may serve 
to convey some notion of the Vedas. They are too voluminous 
for a complete translation of the whole; and what they contain 
would hardly reward the labour of the reader, much less that 
of the translator.. ....But they well deserve to be occasionally 

consulted by the Oriental scholar.” This remark* was rather 
calculated to discourage future research. 

In fact, several decades were yet to pass before the Vedic 
studies could be genuinely inspired by the current of 
scientific progress. As ill luck would have it, incidental preoc- 
cupations and then his premature death prevented the eminent 
French scholar Eugene Burnouf from publishing the work on 
the Veda which he' had prepared and of which the draft still 
slumbers unedited in the drawers of the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Burnouf was passionately interested in the Vedas. His lectures 
in Paris, in the College of France, had been followed by nearly 
all who were destined to distinguish themselves one day in the 
Vedic studies, notably Goldstiicker, Roth and Max Muller. 
One can say, without being accused of exaggeration, that 
Vedic philology in the first stage of its development centres 
round Burnouf. 

It is now a hundred years that this philology came to be 
organised. I have been wishing for the past one or two years 
(and there is still time for it) that the centenary of. the Vedic 
studies should be coramemofated by certain articles and re- 
views. It was in 1846 that Max Muller, on his arrival in London 
undertook by the incentive of burnouf the collation of the' 
manuscripts of Rksamhita and theSayanabhasya. The preface 
to the first Volume of this monumental work dates back to 
October, 1846. In 1846 also appeared a small book by Rudolf 
Roth which was a bfilliiant development of the old sketch of 
Colebrooke, “ Zur Littefattur hfid 

same' year, another grand pioneer oif Thdology in Germany, 
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prepared his yajurvedae specimen cum coMnieniafio 
prelude to his great edition of the Yajurveda. One can ascribe 
to the same period, if not a year or two earlier, the 
preparation of the extraordinary edition of the Samaveda, 
procured by Benfey, the preparation of the translations of the 
Rksamhita in English by Wilson and in French by Langlois 
and lastly the commencement of lexicographical research which 
was to culminate in the publication of the grand Sanskrit- 
German dictionary by Bohtlingk and Roth, a work unsurpassed 
till today. 

It is hot my intention to dwell at great length on the efforts, 
considerable and systematic that they are, that have been made 
in the domain of Vedic study both in the West as well as in 
the East. It has been ascertained that in Europe at least, 
during three quarters of a century, half of all that has been 
written on India has been devoted exclusively to the Vedas. 
One may regard this as disproportionate. One might consider 
that other branches of culture-history, diffusion of Buddhisni, 
mediaeval Indian literature etc. would have afforded more 
fruitful fields of enquiry. Without doubt, they would have 
proved more agreeable and I have hardly the necessity of 
reminding you of this, that nothing is as severe and furnishes 
for the layman less interesting reading than the Vedic litera- 
ture, as a whole. But this monotony of the Vedic literature is 
a common characterestic of more or less all the great scriptures 
that constitute the foundation of religions. What, is there 
more montonous than the sacred texts of Buddhism, of 
Jainism and should we say, a part at least of the Bible and 
the Koran as well. The Veda can claim over them the 
advantage of its antiquity which enhances its value to us. 
Perhaps they are not in their entirety the most ancient of the 
texts of the Indo-European world but they - are, by all means, 
the most ancient of literary documents. And from the Indian 
point of view they form the source and the earliest outline of 
all the speculations and the various modes of thought that 
have marked, the Indian mind in the course of its long 
evolution. 

The hymns of the Vedas have been justly described by 
your great poet as “a poetic testament of a people’s collective 
reaction to the wonder and| awe of existence. A^people of 
vigorous and unsophisticated imagination awakened at the 
very dawn of civilifaiion tb a sense: d inexhaustible mystery 
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that is implicit in life. It was a simple faith of theirs that 
attributed divinity to every element and force of Nature but it 
was a brave and joyous one, in which the sense of mystery 
only gave enhancement to life, without weighing it down with 
bafflement.” 

It should be noted, in passing, that Tagore was decidedly 
moved by Vedic inspiration. He has been subject not only 
to the influence of the Upanisad as it goes without saying, 
but also to that of the antique hymns. Our writer Andre 
Gide was not mistaken when in the course of translating into 
French the GitanjaU of Tagore he was struck by the resem- 
blance to one passage of the Rgveda. He cites the poem of 
Gitanjali which opens with “ when the creation was new and 
all the stars shone in their first splendour, the gods held their 
assembly in the sky and sang ‘‘Oh, the picture of perfection ; the 
Joy unalloyed” and adds, “the sudden access of polytheism in 
this poem, unique as it is in the Gitanjali will not be surprising 
to those who remember the admirable stanza of the Rgveda- 
“ Who verily knows and who can h.ere declare, whence conies 
this creation ? Who knows whence the world first came into 
being. He whose eye controls the world in highest heaven, he 
verily knows it, or perhaps he knows not, “yo asyadhyaksah 
paranie vyoman so anga veda yadi va na veda.” 

One may as well compare with the splendid hymns to 
Dawn, the poems to Light in the Gitanjali, notably ‘‘Light, my 
Light, the world-filling light, the eye-kissir.g light, heart- 
sweetening light.” It is the 'rodasipram agnim’ of the old Rsis. 

Rightly or wrongly, it has been frequently observed that 
the speculation in Post-Vedic India has been dominated by a 
pessimistic conception of the world and of human nature. In 
fact one does not very freqi ently come across the joyous 
movement, the happy inspiration and feeling of repose in the 
literature of India. Now the Vedic poems seem to bear 
strong testimony, at least in places, to this ardour of living 
and rapture of happiness which mankind has very often 
lost, since theii. In that remote age, man does not supplicate 
to the gods for escaping, from the redoubtable necessity of 
rebirth. Pie prays on the other hand for the full span of 
exislehce, the life othundred years, the joy of having robust 
sops and beautiful daughters, and wealth’ in the form of cattle 
and hapest ; and be prays for the pleasure of Paradise, to 
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boot, after his death. Even the language and the style by their 
extraordinary" vitality aim at attesting, so to say, to this 
exuberance of joy of a people., in its youth. They bring into 
clear relief the exaltation kindled in them when they have 
newly found access to the rich plains of North-western India 
after having emerged out of the rugged defiles of the 
mountains. 

German scholars have, for a long time, played a prepon- 
derating part in the V^edic studies. Perhaps this preference 
was due in some of them to the satisfaction of finding in the 
Vedas, a sort of Aryan Bible, which could be legitimately 
pitted against the Semitic Bible. A racial instinct has 
unconsciously coloured their work, on occasions. Again the 
Germans as founders of Comparative Grammar have a taste for 
linguistic observation which has been flattered by the richness 
of the forms of language in the Vedas. Lastly the romantic 
tendency has been particularly powerful in the Germanic 
territories. It was this tendency which impelled them to 
search in the Vedas for the ideal vision of what might have 
formed primitive humanity, an idyllic and pastoral people 
devoted to the cult of Nature and always prone to adore the 
dawn, the sun, the fire and water. No one has sought more 
to emphasise this conception than that scholar of German origin 
but early naturalised in England, the celebrated Max Muller. 

A curious and extremely engaging personality. Max Mtiller 
is the author of a highly technical work viz. the model edition 
of the Pratisakhya of the Rgveda. He is also the*^uthor of 
works deeply tinged with lyricism and poetic fantasy. He 
has developed in hundred diverse ways, the thesis of the Vedas 
considered as primitive and almost spontaneous outburst. 
The reaction against this tendency has manifested itself in the ■ 
same Germany among savants like Weber, Pischel, Hillebrandt 
and Oldenberg, — particularly Oldenberg, that impeccable scholar 
who is the author of the finest book that has been written for 
the general public on the Religion of the Vedas. In France 
also, this reaction of a roost decisive character has been 
represented in Bergaigne, The great book of Bergaigne, 
entitled La religion Vedique d'aptes les hymnes du Rgveda 
has not been received either iii Franee or abroad with the 
resounding applause which it deserved. It was however an 
astoundingly original endeavour which has never since been . /v 
followed up in the same magnitude, the 'endeavour to ^ 
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penetrate into the intimate thoughts of the poets of the V^edas. 
But how confounding it was for the reader,"who, hitherto 
accustomed to find in the Vedas,« naturalist poets and the echo 
of a naive people was now called upon to look here for a 
whole mass of abstruse conception, an intense sacerdotalism 
and, a refined scholasticism somewhat given to pedantry. 
How to reconcile oneself to these contradictions of scientific 
criticism ? And meanwhile it had been incumbent to try to 
steer one’s way clear through the paradox. . The exigencies of 
scientific labour demanded that one should limit himself x’ery 
often to work which is all the same indispensable e. g. editing, 
literal translation and learned monographs. But when One is 
in the presence of a document as singular and as Unique in its 
character as the Rgveda, one is tempted to extract its secret. 
One would like to understand 'what the Rsis had in theif mind 
when they went on accumulating the most strange imagery 
with the most disconcerting paradoxes. This is precisely what 
was attempted by Bergaigne towards the eighties of the last 
century. One may say today that his efforts have partially 
succeeded in the sense that it is no longer possible to revert 
to that interpretation of the Veda which he has condemned. It 
is true that in seeking to fit forcibly all the divine images of 
mythology into the cadre of Agni or Soma, he has failed to 
carry conviction. But he 'was the first to perceive that the 
authors of the Rgv'-eda have tried to establish a correlation 
among the celestial phenomena and human behaviour, that 
they ha'^ wanted by means of sacrifice to reproduce certain 
aspects of the atmospheric or the planetary world. On the 
whole Vedic thought at this stage is already on a fair way to 
the formulation of doctrine and the divinisation of sacrifice 
which, as Sylvain Levi was to demonstrate, characterise the 
stage of the Brahmaujas. Vedic thought, as it is well establi- 
jhed today, is the thought of correlation and connection. It 
now remains to establish the affinity and interrelationship 
among these heterogeneous phenomena. This is what, in the 
Upanisads, was to culminate as a result of progressive 
dichotomy, in a system of generalised identifications, trans- 
cribed by the equation atman=brahman or by the famous, 
formula tat tvam asi. The Word Upanisad by itself signifies 
“approach”, that is to say. the setting up of a relationship or 
equivalence, and riot ‘T^VerefiCie^ of “esoteric teaching” as it 
was "once conceived. . ’ ' ? v 
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But the details of all these still await definition and many 
indeed are the difficulties yet to be resolved before one could 
hope one day to accomplisli a definitive or even satisfactory 
translation of a single hymn of the Rgveda. 

I have cited the namesof several French and German 
scholars. Other countries have also produced excellent Vedic 
scholars. Thus there are Whitney and Bloomfield from the 
United States, Macdonell and Keith from England, Caland from 
the Low Countries; and the latter has been, along with Wejjer, 
the best European authority on rituals. Strangely enough, 
the Indian scholars have appeared relatively late in the field. 
One wonders if an excessive regard for the tradition (a fee- 
ling highly worthy of respect, as such) has not prevented them 
from considering the Vedas with sufficiently objective vision 
and with the sort of detachment with which the naturalist 
studies a specimen. 

The philologue, most completely divested of all predilec- 
tions, which India in the last century has produced, I mean 
the great Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, has written hardly 
anything on the Veda. He -had been interested above all in 
more positive studies, like history and the classical periods. 
He has, however, defined with extreme exactitude the linguistic 
position of the Veda in the first of his Wilson Lectures, 
wjritten in 1877, styled, ‘Development of language and of 
Sanskrit.’ 

At the extreme end in opposition stands the work of 
Dayananda Sarasvati, the founder of Arya Samaj. This work 
would, besides, afford an interesting study. Evidently it does 
not concern Itself with scientific study, it is a matter of faith. 
Dayananda, as you know, has fought ardently to restore Indian 
religion to its pristine purity. In his opinion the various sects 
have disfigured the ancient monotheism. This purity and 
monotheism he professes to' discover in the Sanihitas of the 
Veda. This appears highly paradoxical when one considers 
that the religion of the , iIRgveda is, at leas.t in appearance as 
polytheistical as that of the Puranas, But Dayananda reinter- 
prets the Vedas on this.basis and is incidentally led to certain 
conclusions which retain their value still today. He urges 
a “returri to the Vedas with a passionate -ardour that is 
implemented by social behavipux with progressive.and demo- 
cratic leanings. Surprising as it is/ it is well understood 
when we reflect that; the social festfaints which have ; weighed 
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over India, the caste-system and its attendant circumstances, 
are hardly, if at all, borne out in the hymns of the Vedas. 

I 'Would like to pause and ponder for a while on the 
curious features of another Indian erudite, Bhattacharya 
Satyavrata Samasramin. I am not aware of any study made 
in India on thfe life and work of this remarkable man. Sama- 
vedin by profession and typically traditional by education, his 
activities, I am afraid, have today gone the way of oblivion as 
has the review Vso, which he had founded. He was 
acquainted with the main results achieved by Western scientific 
methods, but his position was always one of complete indepen- 
dance. He would, at his will, subscribe to the opinions gener- 
ally accepted in learned circles or swing back to the opposite 
extreme. He would accept, by turns, the reasoning which 
we may call properly scientific, or again the method of exposi» 
tion of Indian commentators, the process of argument which 
is a legacy of the MImamsa. His Niruktalocana or considera- 
tions on the Nirukta published in- about 1885 would have 
■attracted more interest if it had been composed in English 
instead of Sanskrit. It is a work on the whole range of 
historical problems provoked by the Vedas and we come 
across many reasonable views. But the chronology he proposes 
is the most fantastic that one can imagine. It is on the point 
of chronology that the specialists on Veda divide themselves 
into adventurous groups. Satyavrata Samasramin starts 
with the" assumption that Panini’s date is the 23rd century 
before Christ. Proceeding from this starting point he makes 
the authors of the Kramapatha, then those of Padapatha, of 
Kalpa, of Brahmnas, etc., recede back by successive periods of 
increasing duration till at last he is driven back to an antiquity 
of numerous millions of years. “ Who could have ventured 
at this distance of time to ponder over such a chronology, ” 
he exclaims himself. 

Talking of the spirit of adventurous chronology, though 
however in a much lesser degree, I would like to recall the 
name of another Indian endowed with a type of genius and 
more well-known than the Pandit of Niruktalocana; I refer to 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak. His "works on the Vedas comprise the 
Orion or Researrches into the antiquity of the Vedas, 1893 and 
the Arctic home in the V ^as,, 1903. Tilak has been, besides, 
a great political figure , add dine of the first architects of Indian 
independence^ Tt is . striking . to observe- how in him, as in 
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Dayananda, V'edic studies, have been combined with the 
temperament of a man of action. He also deserves to be 
intensively studied. The Orion , had created some stir in the 
scholarly world. With brilliant erudition and profound 
mastery in astronomy and anthropology, he was led to claim 
an antiquity of some 45 to 60 centuries for the Vedic litera- 
ture. in “ The Arctic home ” he professed to have discovered 
clearly defined traces of the ^poch when th^ Hindus with their 
collateral (brethren) groups of other Aryas cTwelt in the North 
Pole some ten or fifteen millenniums before Christ. It was the 
production of a man of acute intelligence but it illustrates alscS' 
the danger of building history or prehistory on some mere 
philological possibilities. 

Today the antiquity of the Vedic texts has been considera- 
bly reduced, perhaps excessively. So, we do not believe, for 
various reasons, that the invasion of the Aryan tribes into 
India can be assigned to a date beyond the second millennium 
before Christ. One is therefore obliged to place the date of the 
Rgveda within the hither limit of this extreme date. For, 
however much one may have doubted it and inspite of probable 
reminiscences of an Iranian habitat, the Rgveda is an Indian • 
document ; that is to say, it is not only composed by the 
Indians, but in India, in the land of the seven Rivers. It may 
be admitted that the Indus civilisation as it has been revealed 
to us by excavations at Mahenjo-Daro and Harappa has been 
destroyed verily by the VTdic tribes. One may detect allusion 
to this destruction in the Vedic references to strongbuilt forts 
and to the war of the Ten Kings. But even on this hypothesis’ 
we are pushed back to fairly narrow limits. On the other hand, 
the major portion of Vedic literature had been already com- 
posed before the advent of Buddhism. It implies therefore 
that the mass of this literature has been elaborated and fixed 
first orahy and then in writing during ten to twelve centuries. 
This however is not impossible to conceive. We have found 
in other literature linguistic changes within a limited period of 
time, analogous to what has taken place between the most 
ancient Mantras and the prose of the Upanisad, closely allied 
to classic prose. But this precludes the chronological vagaries 
prevailing erstwhile.' ' 

Now, therefore, after 100 years of uninterrupted research 
we are well equipped for the. future. We possess good works 
on grammar, the language. of :tbe Mantras is known with a 

-xrTtTTrr - 1’ - '■ ■■■' 
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precision comparable to that of Homer or of Virgil. We have 
or we are likely to have very soon all the dictionaries we 
desire, when the grand lexicographic enterprise directed by 
Visvabandhu Sastri shall be achieved. A great part of the 
texts is edited and many have been translated, and happily 
translated into English and German, Nowhere else has a 
philological work been accomplished more cdriscientiously. 
Within the body of Indianists,^ the Vedic experts, unjustly 
ridiculed for having formed a somewhat closed coterie with 
esoteric tendency, are nevertheless distinguished by their 
-probity and their precision. All who were destined to be 
Indianist, commenced their career in Germany by publishing ' 
some Vedic text. 

And meanwhile one cannot feel sure that light has 
dawned in its fulness), There is a sort of fatality that 
hovers over this study. Without being as nebulous as 
before, the Vedas rest still impenetrable in parts. I mean at 
least the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda, the two bastions that 
command this literature as a whole. One knows above all, 
what the Veda is not. It is not, as I have already mentioned, 
primitive poetry, and naive effusions to Nature. It typifies 
a symbolic language adapted to certain precise ends. Vedic 
mythology which is giver us in a broadly allusive and fragmen- 
tary manner could not be interpreted except by recourse to 
ritual. Myths and rites are mutually related and one can be 
explained only as the function of the other. The divinities of 
the Vedas possess certain ritual functions. They are like the 
priests of a celestial liturgy analogous to human liturgy. 
Their behaviour and the myth-making process to which they 
have been subject, symbolise these functions at least partially. 
Fliliebrandt had clearly noted it before. His Vedische Mytho- 
logie, one of the major achievements of Indology in the West 
in the last century, had been cencieved in terms of the function 
of ritual. The difficulty is to ascertain how in each individual 
instance the relation between what is mythic and what is 
liturgic presents itself. It is to this aspect that our researches 
should now be directed. In. this respect the efforts which 
V.- M. Apte and his students make for precisely defining the 
relations between the : Mantras and the rites to which they are 

For the successful achieyem<ent of research in this direc- 
tion it would be usefuTto Baye a new d.escription of mythology 
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more Gomplete and should I say, more intelligent, (though 
it is useful, in a way) than that of Macdonell; Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar may undertake that work. For the cult, solemn 
as well as domestic, we have now the excellent analysis 
recently furnished by Professor Kane in his History of 
Dharmasastra. This great work happily comprehends much 
more than the title indicates. This is to be one of the source- 
books for the future. Much also can be expected from the 
preject of thehew edition of the Vedic; index of names and 
subjects, if the plan of the same be sufficiently enlarged to 
embrace the Kalpa and the minor texts which had been 
unfortunately absent from the earlier edition which has 
rendered such service. In Poona they have envisaged the; 
compilation of the whole body of rituals under the directiphi 
of the Vaidic Samsodhaka Mandala. The grand thingsj 
accomplished in India notably in the critical edition of the 
Mahabharata, and the works which have been commenced or 
planned in the domain of history of India, of Indian philosor 
phy and let us not forget it, the Thesaurus, show what we' 
can anticipate in the near future. The subjects for scientific ; 
work in India are practically unlimited: and the zeal for 
grand cultural enterprises shall never be found lacking in a 
country which has once given birth to literary productions the 
most exhaustive in the record of mankind. 

It should be observed that amidst this medley of work 
very few Vedic books — and for the matter of that, — very few 
Sanskrit books in general, have been translated. The only 
translation of any Srautasutra is that in German by Caland. 
The Indians do not feel as much the necessity of translating 
undoubtedly because Sanskrit is so much akin to^ their under- 
standing. When they are at all inclined to translate, they are 
impelled by the legitimate desire to translate in Plindi, Bengali 
or Marathi, rather than in English; 1 regret this tendency. If 
one wishes to restore to Vedic study the prestige which if 
once enjoyed^ and if one wants, to^ open an access to it to the 
linguists of all the countries, to the ethnologists and historians' 
of religion, more and more annotated translations must be 
produced. Just regard the extraordinary success even outside 
the circle of Indianists, achieved by the book of Dumont, the 
Sanskritist of Baltimore, the book , entitled Asvamedha,. It 
was only the French translation of several passages of the 
Vedas relative to the sacrifice of ,theV Horse. -. Th^se - festts 
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had, so to say, passed unnoticed as long as they had been in 
Sanskrit, scattered in books difficult of access. A new posi- 
tion has been secured for these books in the West among 
specialists in pre-history of Indo-European world when they 
are rendered accessible through a modern living language. 
The same Mr. Dumont has recently undertaken the trans- 
lation into English of the Taittiriya Brahmana which had 
been begun before the war by Professor S. M. Katre. It is 
urgently needed to edit and translate the Jaiminiya which is 
the richest in legend among the whole range of ancient Brah- 
manas and which still remains the least known. 

Talking of another branch of thought, it is regrettable 
that the “Vedic Variants” of Bloomfield, continued by 
Edgerton should be definitely suspended. Would not any 
"erudite Indian like to accomplish the task by keeping himself 
on a line with Edgerton ? 

The various branches of the same learning divide them- 
selves voluntarily in ancient India, in different schools. We 
hear of schools of poetics, medicine, grammar etc. Just as we 
hear of religious sects or just as one classifies the Piiranas and 
the Tantras. In each case this classification should be without 
doubt, interpreted differently. Certain authors have, in full 
conscience, composed new treatises which though drawing 
largely from earlier works treat with the subject more or less 
independently. In the sphere of smrti the problem of the 
schools is already fairly complicated. For it concerns texts 
which are anonymous or one might say apocryphal, and are of 
uncertain date and are based frequently on earlier sources now 
lost. Has it not been long presumed that there existed a Vedic 
source at the base of the Manusmrti? 

In the Vedic literature, too, there are schools which are 
here known as Sakhas or branches. This simile recalls the 
image of a branches issuing from a common trunk. This is 
just what tradition has sought to imply and certainly this 
imagery has a substratum of truth. One cannot imagine that 
the descriptions of rituals that one meets with, in Apastamba, 
Baudhayana, Bharadvaja etc., to confine ourselves to the order 
of Yajurveda alone^ should have been made independently. 
They derive from a common base. But this common base is 
too remote to be clearly grasped. In other words, I do hot 
believe it possible to : reffiscoyer the source of the^e diverse 
branches - pf knowledge , and; to reconstitute them as one 
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recGnstitutes an archetype when one is sufficiently in possession 
of manuscripts derived from the common original. One would 
therefore like to know the reality lurking behind the names of 
these Vedic schools, their mutual relationship and how it is 
possible to have a glimpse of the way in which they are consti- 
tuted, developed or split up. There lies the whole problem of 
Vedic literature. In spite of the enormous loss suffered by 
this literature, the attested facts should suffice to launch this 
study. After Bhagavaddatta who has written in Hindi a 
primary history of the Vedic schools, I bar'e myself under- 
taken the task in a book recently published. But I am the 
first to recognise that the definitive history 1s still to be 
written. 

Behind all literature there stands a society. Anything 
concrete that one can elicit from the texts is so much gained 
out of the conventional. But here also many are the difficulties 
when one strives to catch hold of the reality behind the texts, 
strictly religious, elusive by nature and perhaps deliberately so. 
We would w'elcome with satisfaction the researches, not yet 
published, of my^ colleague Filliozat on medicine in the Vedic 
age. He ^demonstrates more precisely than has been hitherto 
done, that the medical knowledge of the Indians, notably in 
the age of the Atharvaveda is already highly advanced and 
that it admits of comparison on many points with the know- 
ledge contained in the classic treatises of Susruta or Caraka. 
In more than one instance one^can explain by means of Susruta 
or Caraka certain obscure data of Atharvaveda, the name of 
diseases, and even the outline of speculation that is to be 
utilised in medicine, the doctrine of humour, and the theory 
of the breath of the body in harmony with the breath of aerial 
space. We should follow with interest also the researches, in 
progress, on Vedic society by Dr. U. N. Ghosal. It does 
not seem possible that, on closer examination of the texts, one 
will be able to determine if the Vedic regime was normally 
one of monarchy and if this, monarchy was hereditary or 
elective, despotic or tempered by the assembly or council of 
ministers. Or if the caste system with all its consequences had 
been already fixed down. . 

There are reasons to believe that early Buddhism had 
' utilised and in utilising, had transformed many elements of 
speculation belonging to the Vedas, Previously it was believed 
possible to establish ..certain bonds uniting the Buddhist Siitras 
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with the Upanisads. Their dialectic ‘methods bear certain 
resemblance. But it is held nowadays that the ties are 
stronger though less apparent between Buddhism and the 
Veda strictly speaking, or the Brahmanas. My countryman 
Mr. Mus in his work on Borobodur which appeared before the 
war, has cited certain cosmological evidence to explain the 
monument of Borobodur in its speculative aspect, of which the 
origin is traced by him to the Vedas notably in the extraordi- 
nary ratiocinations of the Satapatha-Erahmana concerning 
the creation of the altar to fire (Agnicayana). Miss Silburn 
undertook and has already accomplished in manuscript a 
magnificent ■i^ork in which she occupies herself chiefly in 
comparing the philosophic vocabulary of Buddhism with that 
of the Brahmanas, 

Thus the Vedas slowly emerge out o f the splendid isolation 
to which there were confined by philology of the past. These' 
new efforts, if the truth must be said, are not without possibility 
of danger or disappointment if one is tempted to exaggerate 
their scope. The same remark applies where the linguistic 
comparison is closely pursued. Thus between the Rgveda and, 
the Gathas of the A'^esta, there is a gulf to divide them from 
the religious point of view. The Vedas are not an Indo- 
European document as it was once believed. It is not again, 
as Pischei was inclined to maintain, an Indian document 
depicting a sort of Court life, as in the Gupta period, with its 
circle of court beauties and its environment of race course, 
etc. The sensational excavations at Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa will undoubtedly induce some to connect the Vedas 
directly with this civilisation, however difficult of definition 
this civilisation by itself maybe. The attempt has already 
been made though I believe that no high hopes should be 
entertained on this matter. 

In the beginning ’ of the war, a German scholar named 
Benda declared that the Vedas had been entirely misconstrued 
and that he was the pioneer to make a breach in that fortress 
hitherto impregnable. How many times, have we not read 
declarations of this nature 1 •Unfortunately I am not convinced 
by his exposition. His explications, rather obscure, on the 
nightly march of the sun, and on tiie unity which can be 
resolved into |even fractions, do not appear to me to be 
sufficiently strong grounds , to ^wafrar^t a revolut .in the 
accepted interpretation of the Vedas; . How many times have 
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we not witnessed, since the beginning of the Vedic study, such 
and such principles proclaimed as the master-key to the 
problem. Thus libation has been emphasised by Regnaud, the 
fire by Bergaigne, the solar light by Hertel, wealth by Raj wade 
and so on. 

In this matter we have now the feeling of being before a 
field of ruins. In my opinion, even among the most 
traditionalist group of Indological scholars, one does not, 
however, wish to revert to Sayana who interpreted the Vedas 
according to the inspiration of the moment or the light of 
divergent sources, that is to say, without coherence or 
necessary relationship. Be it remembered that the interpreta- 
tion of the Gathas of the Avesta is made always by a departure 
from the commentaries of the Pehlevi epoch. 

A well-known Indian mystic, Sri Aurobmdo, considers 
that the secret of the Vedas is of a psychological character. 
“The battle, he says, which is represented between the powers 
of light and truth and the powers of darkness, that is our own 
life. The elements of the outer sacrifice in the Veda are 
used as symbols of the inner sacrifice and self-offering. In 
images of a physical nature, poets sing the hymns of our 
spiritual progress. So understood the Rgveda ceases to be 
obscure, confused and barbarous hymnal; it becomes the high 
aspiring song of humanity, its chants are episodes of the 
lyrical epic of the soul in its immortal ascension. ’’ 

I do not think, however, that this poetic vision delivers the 
secret to our hands. I do not believe that the old poets anxious 
to serve the exigencies of complicated ceremonials would 
have thought of translating into symbols those mystic aspira- 
tions which properly pertain to an age more approaching our 
own. We should guard ourselves against the tendency of 
refurbishing, the Vedic thought as too young after having, 
sometimes, rendered it too old. 

Comparative mythology of the 19th century 'would hot 
have been possible without the resources furnished by the 
Vedas. One has been tempted with Max Muller, Adalbert 
Kuhn and others to assimilate every divine figure of the /Veda 
with analogous figures found among the Greeks, the 
Lithuanians or the Germans, The exaggeration has ^ been 
enormous in this respect the more so when the concordance of 
the names remained vef^ often approximate. How compa-rative 
mythology has fallen iatb oblivion, If not into discrfedit. 
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However, since twenty yearsj it is reyiving in some vigour 
with the highly original work of M. Dumezil to whom I 
would like to make a passing reference in so far as his works 
concern India and the Vedas. 

Dumezil credits himself with having recognised in the 
ancient literature of the Indo-Europeans the traces of ^ 
redivision of society into three groups. One group exercised 
spiritual functions, the other group was composed of soldiers 
wielding temporal authority and the third group was devoted to 
the occupation of cultivation, cattle-rearing and that of the 
artisan. These are the classes which, in India, have furnished 
the cadre for , the famous division into Brahmanas, Ksatriyas 
and the Vaisyas. Dumezil considers that the Vedic divinities 
or at least certain among them are the resultant of a mythical 
transposition of these classes. Thus Mitra and Varuna 
represent the sovereignty under this double forms Mitra, the 
god of contracts under the juridical form, and Varuna, the 
possessor of Maya under the magic form. Military force is 
represented by Indra Vrtrahan and the myths associated with 
him, the battle against the demons. The economic function, if 
one may call it so, is assumed, above all, by the Nasatya or the 
Asvins who symbol'se fecundity and accompany the goddess 
Sfarasvati. Just as religious sovereignty is doubled, it happens 
that military sovereignty is duplicated and by the side of Indra 
appears Vayu who is invested specially with the function of 
the ‘primary god,’ ‘purvapa.’ The Asvins who are already 
double in essence may be connected with Pusan, the god of the 
herd. Several hymns of the Rgveda which invoke a series of 
gods to sacrifice, group and define them according to this 
hierarchy. The gods of Mittani, ascribed to the 14th century 
before Christ and of whom the interpretation has been the 
subject of a long controversy among scholars, reflect similar 
tripartite division. By the side of Avestic theology, the Amesa 
Spenta which were once sought to be associated with Aditya, 
also reflects a similar classification of the divinities, where, for 
example, Vohu Manah corresponds to Mitra, Asha Vahishta to 
Varuna, etc. In fine, many of the formulae of Veda, which, 
for instance, enumerate three sorts pf welfare or draw our 
attention to three forms of danger, conserve the memory of 
this threefold division of cosmic and social functions. 

This ambitious recpinstiractipn Jby Dumezil would not 
bear its full significance unless one has correlated the Indian 
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data with the Iranian, the Latin and the Celtic. It does not 
proceed from an isolated observation of Vedic religion, only, 
it is the product of comparative study. What appears bold, 
even improbable on consideration merely of an isolated text 
finds confirmation by comparison of similar facts elsewhere 
attested. It is thus that for assimilating the Greek god Ouranos 
with the Indian god Varuna, Dumezil had taken cognisance, 
on the Indian side, of an episode known by the Brahmanas. 
In the course of Rajasuya or royal consecration which is again 
the Varunasava or sacrifice of Varuna we find, that at a 
certain moment, the god lost his virility. This “indriyam 
viryam” was concealed in a troop of cows belonging to a near 
relation of the King. The King falls upon the herd and 
regains his virility. Dumezil rt lates it with the Greek episode 
of Ouranos where Curanos persecutes his near relations and 
is emasculated by one of them, and where his virility falling 
on the earth, renders it fertile. No Indianist wculd have 
thought of reconstituting the primitive function of Varuna 
on a similar episode. 

For a proper judgment on the woik of Dumezil it is 
necessary to be a specialist in the various domains which he 
has held under purview. Certain Latinists have expressed 
vigorous opposition, on finding the question of the origin of 
Rome treated on an entirely mythical manner. The Iranists 
appear to have been more favourably disposed. The Indianists 
have, till now, maintained silence. Future research should not 
lag behind in an assessment of the hypothesis of Dumezil. 

It is clear that in all aspects of Vedic study, problems 
abound. The results hitherto obtained have far less satisfied 
us than they have provoked new enquiries. The Vedas have 
not ceased to be an arena for combat among the linguists, 
mythoIogues, ethiiographists and prehistorians. 


But the Vedas should not remain that alone. For 
numerous Indians attached to their tradition the Vedas are a 
religious document of exceptional sanctity, for they pass for 
apauruseya or “of no human origin.” The Indians are well 
aware that the whole course of Indian thought would have 
been other than what it has been, had there not existed at the 
origin of Brahmanism this vigorous outburst of hymns, and 
this liturgical edifice which dominates the whole 
;':dsvelGpnienL>:::::>::';': i;.;: 
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For the westerners, the Vedas are also a literary docu- 
ment having its proper value as a work of art. One has 
given currency to the idea, sometimes in Europe and singularly 
in France, that the Vedas are iilisible. Bergaigne had dismissed 
them as a string of unmeaning words (jargon) without 
attaching thereto any sense of reproach. There are undou- 
btedly many passages in the Vedas which defy all efforts for 
comprehension and which are repugnant to our instinctive 
desire for a modicum of clarity. But along with these exist also 
many magnificent passages which one can well enjoy without 
the necessity of taking part in the philological polemics. 
Our age is perhaps more favourable than the 19th century for 
appreciating certain striking imagery w'hich might have once 
appeared too bold. Here is the call to mankind at the advent 
of daw'n: “ Arise, the breath, the life again hath reached us: 
darkness hath passed away and light approacheth. She for 
the sun hath left a path to travel: we are arrived where men 
prolong existence.” (1-113, 16). “Heie isthe sun appearing. 
The constellations pass away like thieves together with their 
beams before the all-behdlding sun.” (1-50, 2.) Here, again, 
isthe wind; “Along his traces the cohorts of the wind hurry, 
they come to him as dames to an assembly ( X-168, 2).” I 
regret that the English translation, to my mind, is very in- 
sufficient for rendering the magnificence of Vedic images or 
still more such naive questions as “ whither by day depart the 
constellations that shine at night, set high in heaven above 



The Hymn to Earth of the Alharvaveda can be considered 
as the summit of human literature, I shall content myself only 
with presenting a few stanzas of this long poem in the trans- 
lation of Bloomfield. "The fragrance, O! Earth has arisen 
upon thee, which the plants and the w'aters hold, which the 
Gandharvas and the Apsaras have partaken of, with that make 
me fragrant. That fragrance of thine which has entered into 
the lotus, that which, O! Earth the immortals of yore gathered 
up at the marriage of S ary a, with that make me fragrant. That 
fragrance of thine O Earth! which is in men, the loveliness 
and charm that is male and female, in steeds and horses, in the 
wild animals too, the lustre that is in the maiden, with that do 
thou blend us !” 

Even the magic praters of, the Atharvaveda, which, by the 
way, are utilitarian works without artistic pretensions are 
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sometimes exquisitely beautiful; to witness, this brief poem 
(1, 17) praying for the cessation of haemorrhage, where the 
veins are compared to young girls “ The maidens that go 
yonder, the veins clothed in red garments, like sisters without 
brothers, bereft of strength, they shall stand still ! stand still, 
thou lower one, stand still, thou higher one, do thou in the 
middle also stand still. The most tiny amongst you, stand still; 
may then the great artery also stand still: of the hundred 
arteries and the thousand veins, those in the middle here have 
indeed stood still. At the same time the ends have ceased to 
flow. Around you has passed a great sandy dike: stand ye 
still, pray take ease!” 

T haA^e quoted earlier a passage of the famous hymn 
(X-129) the most superb of the philosophical hymns of the 
Veda, known under the name of nasadasiya hymn. But how 
curious and impressive are the other specu'ative poems like the 
hymn of Hiranyagarbha or the hymn to Manas in the Yajur- 
veda with the refrain, ‘tan me manah sivasamkalpam astu’ or 
the hymn to Vak in the Rgveda w’here occurs the famous 
verset “uta tvah pasyan na dadarsa vacam, uta tvah srnvan na 
srnoty enam uto tvasmai tanvani vi sasre jayeva patya usati 
suvasah, i.e. one man hath never seen Vlik though he seeth, 
one man hath hearing but hath never heard her. But to 
another hath she shown her beauty as a well dressed woman, 
willingly to her husband”. Under this ancient poem is con- 
tained in highly poetic form all that man has imagined or 
realised under the concept of the word and the Logos. 

If today in our literary world there is a trend towards 
pushing behind the boundaries of thought and art that chara- 
cterised the classic spirit, if we look for forms of art more 
naive and primitive in which words would still possess their 
magic potency and mythic virtuality, where else can we find 
better means of gratifying this passion than in the Vedas? 

Inexhaustible as my topic is, I would belter stop here. It 
has been my humble wish to show how for the savants and for 
every variety of them, for the artists no less than for the 
historians of literature and of religion, the Vedas, in spite of 
all unmerited contempt, rest and shall remain, one of the 
magnificent monuments of mankind. 



THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE VAiyAKARANAS* 
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University of Lucknozv. 

To explain the iorms of a language is the main purpose 
of the science of grammar. For this, it is necessary to isolate 
ahd analyse the notions which are expressed by the forms of 
that language. As these notions are, to a great extent, the 
products of the social factors which govt rn that language, they 
may or may not be the same as those of other languages. 
Grammar is not the only discipline which is concerned with 
notions. Logic and philosophy are equally concerned with 
them. Hence the influence of logic and philosophy on 
grammar in the West until the 19th century when the method 
of observation of facts, already in operation in the physical 
sciences, was extended to linguistic phenomena. In India, as 
elsewhere, logic and philosophy share with grammar a partly 
common vocabulary. Countless are the passages in Sanskrit 
grammatical literature where the concepts of this or that 
system of philosophy are brought in for explaning the facts of 
the Sanskrit language. And yet our grammarians knew that 
the point of view of grammar was quite distirct from that of 
the systems of philosophy. 

This distinction is pointed out by ITelaraja on many oc- 
casions in his commentary on the Vakyapadiya. But, before 
we present his views on the subject, it is necessary to study the 
few passages in the Mahabhasya on which the views of Hela- 
Taja are based. Vyakarana is a Vedahga, but it it not attached 
to any particular Veda. It is common to all of them. Patan- 
jali makes this point clear in connection with the use of the 
word in P, II. 1.58 and P. VI. 3,14. Though the word 
^51, found in the sutras is traditionally interpreted in four 
waysi so as to include all the facts and details which can come 

* Paper read in the Classical Sanskrit Section of the 1 5th 
•AIl-India:'<3fientaI:Gonfereneep.;Bombay. 
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■uiider the sCitras in question, Panini actually ' ineiitions some 
of these, details in the subsequent sittras. In add.itic<!i to . the 
word he sometiires uses. other words like 

m-mmm , i Patmjali explains this.' diversity , of 

usage by sa}iug that the , science of V}akarana .istcorainon to 
all, the' V’^edas and this diversity of usage is 'necessary to' cover- 
all' the', facts found in' the''various,'bran€hes of the VedasA AH,, 
that we have to note' here is that, .according' to .PatanjaliV. the 
science of' grammar is not' attached'to any particular .Veda 
or to any branch of it, but'is common to all. It is 
We will see, in a little \vhiJe, what form this idea assumes in 
the iater'grainmaiica! literature. ' ■ ■ . ' 

Another statement of Patanjali which throws light on, the 
granimariait's point of view is found in the Hhasya on vt. 13, 
of the Paspasii'ihika. To the objection that if the know'ledge 
of. the correct word leads to spiritual merit, a knowledge of 
.corrupt forms, ineviiabfe in a close ' student of grammar, 'must 
necessarily lead to demerit, Pat-mjali answers: — 

Here Patanjali means the Vedas by the word sabda and 
refers to the well known sruti. 

^i% efjiqgir 

fx 4 

I 

The sruti speaks or !y of merit resulting from a know- 
ledge of the correct words, and not of demerit due to a know- 
led., e of incorrect ones. Butin another similar context con- 
taining the same words, sabda does not mean the Vedas. It 
means merely the word in general. The point is raised whe- 
ther in the sentence the danda is the agent 

(Wj of the action of ‘being’, the meaning of the word ‘asti’ 

2. (a) srfJtcRfJnJI. , 

•M. Bhasya onll. 1.58 (57). 
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which is understood here or the instrument of the action of 
taking (f^). Against the view that it is the former, the objec- 
tion is raised that it is, rfter all, with the danda that the action 
of taking is done and that, therefore, it should be considered 
to be the instrument of that action rather than as the agent of 
an action which is not mentioned in the sentence. To this 
objection the answer is given that, for grammarians, it is the 
word which is pramana, authority. Whatever the word 
presents, they accept.s In the sentence in question, the words 
as they stand, present the danda as tne agent of the action of 
“being”, which, though not mentioned, is understood here, as 
in all other cases where no other action is openly expressed. 
Thus the danda is, at first, the agent of the action of 'being’ 
and then only does it become the instrument of the action of 
taking. This is at least the case if we go by what the words 

present, apart from what the reality may be. . 

Thus we see two ideas in Patanjali: (1) that Vyakarana 
is not confined to any particular Veda: (2) that the gramma- 
rians go by what the words present rather than by how things 
really are. By sabda, Patanjali means sometimes the Vedas 
and sometimes the word in general. 

These two ideas are made use of frequently by Helaraja 
while explaining Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiyara and we need not 
doubt that they were quite familiar to Bhartrhari himself. 
But both these ideas have undergone mcdifications: — 

The idea that the science of grammar is common to all 
the Vedas is changed into the idea that it is common to all the 
systems of philosophy. It is found that Bhartrhari in his 
Vakyapadiya often expounds a grammatical doctrine, not only 
from his own point of view, but also from the point of view 
of some system of philosophy or other. Often an idea be- 
longing to some system of philosophy is made use of to ex- 
plain and justify a particular idea of grammar. The question 
arises: Why should he do it? Why did he not content himself 
with explaining it as an Advaitin which he was? Helaraja 
justifies this by saying that Vyakarana as a sastra belongs to 

€xiTTnri - m l sRsift I ^ ?t^T“ 

M. Bha. on P. II. I.Is 
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all tlie. disciplines; If linguistic -facts. can Ee .explained' from as 
many points of ^viemr as. possible,, so .'much, the better ,fGr the 
science of grammar,' This doe's not ' preclude , a particular 
auth.or from, having 'a., pre.ference for his own point of view, 
Bhartrliari, for , instance, ,: has a preference' for,' the Advaitic 
point of view, and he has tried to explain most ot the facts and 
notions of gratniiiar from that point; of viewN But his wo.rk 
,is 'remai1iabIe,for;th.e ',b.rm of other, points o"f , view on 

many GccaSion..s. A. few 'exaniples^ -will 'make .this point clear,.:—. 

It is the view'.of the. Vaiyaka.ranas- that; whe'-n-. w.ords a.re 
usedttliree,, things' are understood, by us'':- — (T) the form of the 
word, consisting of an entity over... and' tb.O've the 'sequence of 
sounds heard, (2) the ''meani.ng ' .(3) ' the- interitioii of the 
.speaker^. Of' these, the first one is closest to the wo.rd'. . -It is 
understood the hearer in any case, even if he does not 
understand the second and the third. Between this and the 
second the meaning' the relation is 1 .ThC' first is 

and the second is . This is iisually .understood 

as referring to the objects of the world. Between the 
first and the third, the intention ot the speaker, 

the relation is said to be. i It is the intention of 

the speaker which calls up particular words for use. They are, 
therefore, looked upon the effects of that intentional The 
question now arises: Why should Bhartrbari speak about 
considering that grammar, as a science, is 
chiefly concerned with the other relation namely, 
between -the word and the meaning? The answer given is 
that Vyakaraiia as a discipline is common to all the systems of 
philosophy. Its notions and explanations must be such that 
they can be acceptable to -the followers of all the systems of 
philosoph}^. Some hold that the word does not point to any 
external object, but only refers to the inten.tion of the speaker. 

Helaraja on Vak III. Ja. verse 35. 

7. Helaraja on Vak. IIL Sam., verse I. 

8. Helaraja on Vak. HI. Sam.- -veise 1. 

Helaraja bn Vak. III. Sadi, verse X 
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It is in order to respect iheir views ) that 

Bhartrhari speaks about I H meaning is nothing 

more than the intention of the speaker, the relation between 
the word and the meaning is naturally because it 

is the intention of the speaker which calls up this word or that 
in spe-ch.lO 

Another doctrine w'hich is expounded in the Vakyapadiya is 
Hvjfgct, the view that all words, nay, even parts of a word 
like roots and suffixes, ultimately have or “ Being’’as their 
meaning. This ‘Being’ is the Supreme Universal which is 
found in' all the objects of the world and which binds them all 
to‘^ether in one reality. The distinctive features of each object 
are comparativelv unreal. In this view, even negative entities 
are credited with a kind of ‘ Being’.H This ‘ Being' is essen- 
tially identical with Brahman. It is clear that Bhartrhari here 
speaks as an Advaitin. But he further points out that the 
Safikhya Philosophy is also in keeping with the doctrine of 
€=5n%cr. According to this system, the first evolute from 
Prakrti is Mahat or Buddhitattva, as it is called. Is is to be 
regarded as the most universal stage which comprehends 
wUhin it ail the huddhis of individuals and potentially all the 
matter of which the gross woiid is formed. Looked at from 
this point of view, it has the widest and the most universal 

existence, comprising all creation and is thus called ‘mahat’, 

(the great one)”.^^ All the other evolules proceed from this 
principle and are absorbed into it at the lime of dissolution. 
This great principle is essentially ' Being' and all the evolutes 
proceeding from it share this ‘ Being’. Thus the Sahkhya 
system also, Helaraja points out, favours the doctrine of 

gxfTSct r" ; ^ ^ ^ : 

10. 91 3 I 

Helaiaja on Vak. III. Sam. verse 1. 

11. srnRtJjnq FiTSTRHJfisMimff 

.'’V;:- ' .Helara|ann\Vak.lIli. Ja. :yerse:;3:4.:;:f ; 

1 l'14':'L2;il&s"(%pta.l':-A:v;Histbfy:'nf IndianilPhil^ 

i 
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Side by side with the view that the science of grammar is 
and, therefore, brings in notions and ideas current in 
other sastras to explain grammatical notions, there is the 
other view that grammar is not bound to accept an idea 
simply because it is current in some other discipline or in the 
world. Whether such an idea should be made use of by 
Vyakarana is a matter of convenience only. It was utilised if 
it was convenient to do so. Otherwise it was not. Thus the 
Vaisesika conception of Guna^^ has been utilised by Vya- 
karana in explaining some forms : — The word gunavacana oc- 
curring in P. IV. 1.44; V. 1. 124; in a var. on V. 2, 94. and 
in VIII. 1.12. refers to this Vaisesika conception.to But this 
conception is not enough to explain all the forms which occur 
in the Sanskrit language. Another conception of it is men- 
tioned here and there in the Bbasya and it is explained in the 
gunasamuddesa of the 3rd kanda of the Vak}apadiya. It is a 
conception peculiar to Vjakarana and it is derived from the 
forms of the Sanskrit language, and it is meant to explain 
them.i® Similarly, the popular conception of 'lihgaV 

is found inadequate to explain all the diversity of forms rela- 
ting to lihga found in the Sanskrit language. Patanjali there- 
fore rejectslt and says • 

^q^cipcT siiwqt I ) 

arlqq: ir5;?Ftq 

qriT^'T 5!liqi<5qra Q^llqqr^; ?rfft5qq^- 

qpgqfflq! i 

Ilela. on Vak. III. Ja. verse 34. 

14. Kanada-Vaisf sika-Sutra 1. 1.16. 

15. Kaniida-Vaisesika-Sutra 1. 1,16, 

16. See the author’s paper on " The Conception of Guna 
among the Vaiyakaran.as” (N. I. A., Vol. V,. No. 6, Sept. 1942). 
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that Vaiyakaranas must evolve their own conception of ‘lihga’ 
and proceeds to do so. This idea that Vaiyakaranas have a 
right to evolve their own notions is expressed by later writers 
also. P. I. 2.58 teaches the use of the plural number after a 
word which primarily expresses ^11% I But for this sutra, only 
the singular number could be used, because is one and so 
it would be normal to use the singular number. Now one can 
say, stTH'ti: or sflU'tfr: in the same sense. To this 

somebody objects that it is wrong to say that 'jati’ is one. 
Jati has nonumber at all. It is the dravya or ‘vyakti’ in which 
the jati resides which has number.i^ This is answered by 
saying that in these matters grammarians do not accept the 
views of other sastras. They evolve their own notions.^o 
To them jati is one because the word presents it as such, and 
it is, therefore, natural to use the singular number after a word 
expressive of it. 

This reference in the Bhasya and in the later literature to 
the particular doctrine of the Vaiyakaranas suggests 
that they have their own point of view from which their doc- 
trines and notions are derived. What this point of viev/ is has 
been indicated by Patanjali in that passage where he says: — 

i aiii RRioitr I 

The idea contained in this passage has been utilised by Hela- 
raja very frequently in his commentary on the Vakyapadiyam. 
For the grammarian, ‘artha’ does not mean the external reality 
but whatever the word brings to the mind. Artha does not 
mean vastvartha but sabdartha, not reality, but the meaning of 
words. Individual words bring something to the mind and 
the sentence as a whole also brings something to the mind. 
Both these things are included in the expression ‘sabdartha'. 
Grammar studies both these things in order to evolve notions 
which will explain the forms of the language. Grammar is 
satisfied if thesemolions coniform to what we understand from 
words, no matter whether they conform to reality or not. 

19. R3 i 

HelSraja on Vak. III. Ja. verse 52. 

20. ' "I 3Tfq 3 

j ; ■ Helarija on Vakl III. Ja, .verse 52. 

, .. ■ j-.. 
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Grammar does not look at reality directly in the face. As 
Helaraja puts it: 

^Scj-qtTiqfiRf % ^5^ cf^q 

^Rgqq^sT’i 1 ^ g 1 

Not to look at reality directly in the face is as good as not 
philosophising and Helaraja sometimes makes it quite clear 
that the grammarian is really not concerned with philosophy 
proper. Thus while explaining the different conceptions of 
Time mentioned by Bhartrhari in the Kalasarauddesa such as 
that it is an entity which exists apart from the mind or that it 
is a mere construction of the human mind, Helaraja says that 
Bhartrhari is not really concerntd with what time is philoso- 
phic ally, but that he is anxious to examine and analyse that 
something which is re.‘:ponsiblefor our putting the Sanskritverb 
in different tenses as in abhut, asti and bhavisyati. That some- 
thing may not be able to stand close philosophical scrutiny, but 
if it serves the purpose of explaining the different tenses one 
would have to accept it. 22 Similarly in the kriyasamuddesa, 
the question is: What is action? The answer given by Bhar- 
trhari on the basis of the Bhasya passages is that it is a 
process, something having parts arranged in a temporal se- 
quence. It Is not directly perceptible, but it is to be inferred. 
Each moment or part may be looked upon as action, in which 
case, it will also be inferrible only and not directly perceptible. 
These parts may be further subdivided and the smaller parts 
will also be actions. There will come a time when the part 
cannot be further sub-divided. It cannot then be called action 
at all. Such an atomic point may be directly perceptible but 
that will not make action so because such a point cannot be called 
action at all. Only that can be called action which has parts 
arranged in a temporal sequence. After having clearly ex- 
plained all this, Helaraja adds that for grammarians the real 
question is not whether an action has actuallv parts or not, but 
whether the verb presents it as such. The answer is that verbs 
do present action, however momentary, in nature, as something 

, 1 - 1 ! 

21. Helaraja on Vak. HI. Sara, verse 66. 

22. | 5IT5% sqi# 

J.y, HfUlIja pi? Ylls. Jll, K'S. 58, 
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having parts which cannot co-exist, but are arranged in a tem- 
poral sequence. And Vai>akaranas go by what the words 
present to us.23 

It is pointed out that a notion arrived at by the Vaiya- 
karanas from their own point of view, may sometimes agree 
with popular ideas rather than with those accepted by some 
system of philosophy. Vaisesikas think of the whole, the 
avayavi, as existing in the parts, the avayavas. That is an 
idea to which they have come by a logical analysis of reality. 
They also specify the particular relation by which the whole 
exists in the parts. It is samavaj a, inherence. The popular 
conception, however, is that the horn of a cow exists in the 
cow and not vice versa. The part exists in the whole. Helai aja 
points out that the language follows the popular conception in 
this matter. In the expression ^1% the locative sufBx is 
affixed to the word ^ which denotes the whole of which srhga 
is a part. If one followed the Vaisesikas in this matter, one 
would have to say and f*?! 1^^. 

It is mainly this point of view which the Vaiyakaranas 
adopt in defining the various grammatical categories such as 
the different karakas, gender, number, person, aspect etc. 

dealt within the 3rd kanda of the Vakyapadiya. This naturally 
results in certain distinctive notions. It will not be out of 
place here to draw the attention of the reader to a few of 
these distinctive notions. 

Regarding the meaning of individual words, there are two 
views current among grammarians, associated with the names 
of two ancient grammarians mentioned in the Varttikas 
of Katyayana, namely, Vajapyayana and Vyadi. One view is 
that all words, nay, even parts of words, denote primarily the 
Universal and only secondarily the Particular. If we apply the 
same word, say, ‘cow’ or ‘tree’ to a large number of objects it 
is because we see some common characteristic in alt of them, 

23. M i i 

. . Helaraja on V&. IIL Kri. 10, 

24. ^ I 

. ‘ ^ •Helaraja on V%Tn,Ja. 1|.' 
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This comnion characteristic is the universal or ‘jati’ as it is 
called. The word ‘asva’, therefore, primarily denotes ‘asvatva’, 
the word ‘go' denotes gotva and so on. If this is true, then the 
word ‘jati’ must also denote a universal present as a common 
characteristic in all the universals. But such a view goes 
against the Vaisesika view that there cannot be a universal in 
a universal. They argue that to accept a universal in n uni- 
versal would lead to anavastha or 'regressus ad infinitum’. 
Where would one stop in the process of postulating universals? 
Why not postulate a third universal in the second one and so 
on? The best thing would be to stop at the very first univer- 
sal and not go any further. But the grammarian replies that 
this kind of reasoning might be all right from the Vaises ka 
point of view, but not for himself. He has his own point of 
^ view. His chief concern is to find out the nature of meanings 

conveyed by words. What be finds is that in all universals as 
conveyed by words, there is a comm' n characteristic which 
can be looked upon as another universal. The existence of the 
!; first universal was postulated just because a common charac- 

l teristic was experienced in the individi’als or particulars, fol- 

I lowed by the use of the same name to all the individuals. A 

I similar common characteristic is experienced in all the uni- 

I versals as conveyed by words and that justifies the use of the 

s word ‘jati’ to all of them. Where there is identity of cogni- 

I tion and of name, a universal has to be postulated and in the 

I universals as presented by words there are both. And for 

: grammarians, it is what words convey whicli matters.25 

If we go by what words present, there can be not only a 
universal in a universal but many other things which are on i- 
narily looked upon as guna or kriy a may turn out to be uni- 
I versals. If a guna is presented by words as something which 

persists as a common feature in many things, it beconjes a 
universal for the grammarians.26 That is probab’y the reason 

25. i ciir f? 

Helaraja on Vak. III. ir. 
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why Panini has applied the word samanya to the meaning ex- 
pressed by the word ‘syama’ in the compound sastrisyama 

formed according to the sutra 

Samanya is another name for ‘jati’. In the compound sastri- 
syama the word syama expresses a guna and, as it expresses a 
common feature between a sastri and whatever is compared to 
it, the grammarians look upon it as jati. 

Similarly, action can be presented as jati by words. We 
use. the expression ‘pacati’, ‘he cooks', in a variety of circum- 
stances. The person who cooks, the thing cooked, the fuel and 
the utensils used for cooking, may all be different and yet the 
notion of cooking and the expression ‘ pacati’ persist. This 
also shows that the word presents action as ‘jati’.^s 


Even though philosophers like Vaisesikas make a distinc- 
tion between jati, guna, kriya, and dravya, the grammarians 
believe that T is all a question of how words present them and 
the words can present the first three also as dravya. They 
have their own definition of dravya. Anything which is pre- 
sented by words as something to be characterised, distinguished 
from other things («^) is a dravya. Whatever can be re- 
ferred to by the demonstrative pronouns and is a 
dravya. 


Vak. III. 5- verse 3. 

If words present ‘jati’ as something to be . differentiated, 

as a visesya, then it becomes a dravya. 
the fitness to be referred to by a pronoun as ‘this’ is the charac- 
teristic of a dravya. This view is traced by Helaraja to so 
ancient a writer as Yaska, whose statement: 3T?r 

I is quoted by hira.sft The expression is significant 

27. Q. II. 1. 55. 

28. (a) >33 STlfcT: | 

Helaraja on Vak. III. Ja. verse II. 

(b) i 

s!n%^tir ^ II 

^ • ■ Vak,m,'K;rir20. : 

39, Helaraja on Era. verse 
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because it makes tbe whole thing dependent upon the ‘vivaksa’ 
of the speaker. It makes it quite clear that what is defined in 
the verse quoted above is not the artha called dravya, but the 
meaning of the word ‘dravya’ or rather the nature of the thing 
presented by the word ‘dravya’.^o Anything can be presented 
by words as something to be differentiated. For instance, 
movement or action is so presented in “sukham sthiyate’ 
where the action of standing is presented as a thing and it is 
determined or modified by the word ‘sukham’. The meaning of 
the verb “ sthiyate” is, therefore, dravya. In the sentence, 
“ suklataram rupam” a quality is so presented. Here 'rupa*, 
though a quality, is presented by words as a thing to be quali- 
fied or determined by white. It is, therefore, a dravya. The 
action in ‘ sthiyate’ can be referred to by the pronoun “ kim” 
another indication that it is a dravya. It is easy to see that 
this conception of dravya is very different from the Vaisesika 
conception of it, , ^ 

^ The essence, then, of the Vaiyakarana point of view is 
that it does not look at reality in the face directly, but only at 
reality as presented by words. But while they knew this dis- 
tinctiveness of their point of view, their literature is full of 
passages which make one wonder whether they did not often 
forget this and indulge in a direct analysis of reality. Whether 
they are discussing the nature of ‘jaii’ or ‘guna’ or ‘kriya’, 
their language often makes one think that they are discussing, 
not reality as presented hy words, but reality itself. It is true 
that a writer like Helaraja frequently reminds himself and his 
readers that, for grammarians, artha is ‘sabdartha’ and not 
‘vastvartha’. But this frequent reminder to himself is perhaps 
the best proof that it is not easy to discuss the nature of sab- 
dartha’ without uuconsciously straying into a consideration of 
the nature of ‘vastvartha’. Perhaps the fact that the word 
‘artha’ in Sanskrit can and does mean both ‘vastvartha’ and 
‘ sabdartha' also made it difficult to separate the two. Some 
of the problems discussed in Vaiyakarana literature and the 
answers given also show that the grammarians did not always 
succeed in keeping the two kinds of ‘artha’ absolutely distinct. 
One set of such questions which they have discussed relates to 
action. What is action ? Is it perceptible or can it only be in- 

30. 3 i 

Helaraja on Vak, HI. Dra. verse 3 
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ferred ? Is there such a thing as action apart from that which 
is active ? And they are answered as follows. Action is some- 
thing which has parts arranged in a temporal sequence. It 
cannot be directly seen but has to be inferred. It is quite dis- 
tinct from ‘dravya’. These questions are more appropriate to 
philosophy than to grammar. The same thing can be said of 
the grammarians’ treatment of gender. In languages like 
English, we have two words, sex and gender, to denote the 
distinction found in the objects of the world and that found 
in words respectively. In Sanskrit, ‘lihga’ has to denote both 
and this fact may have ultimately led to the grammarians 
coming to the conclusion that what is called ‘lihga’ is a pro- 
perty of things and not of words. And they have invoked the 
Sahkhya philosophy in determining this property of things. 
The idea that it is a property of words was also known to 
them. They discuss it- only to reject it. 

Thus Vyakarana oscillates between philosophy and lin- 
guistics, while it is conscious all the time that its proper sphere 
is something distinct from that of philosophy. 



WORKS AND PERIOD OF LITERARY ACTIVITY OF 
GOVINDANANDA KAVIKANKANACARYA 


BY 

Dr. R. C* Hazra, Dacca University 

Govindananda Kavikankanacarya, a Vaidika Brahmin 
from the west, settled in a village called Bagri in the Midnapur 
district^ in Bengal and wrote the following works. 

(1) Mahimnah Stava-kamnndifi 


1. See Varsa-kaumudl (Bibliotheca Indica edition), Preface, 
p. ii, and P. V. Kane, History of Dharma-sdstra^ I, p. 415, 

According to Haraprasad Shastri Govindananda settled in the 
district of Bankura. See Shastri, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (hereinafter 
referred to as Shastri, ASB Catalogue)^ III, Preface, p. xxi. 

* Some of the Pascatya Vaidikas of the Gautama family assert 
themselves to be descended from Ganapati Bhatta (father of 
Govindananda). Pandit Harana Candra Tarkavagisa of Bagri 

' traces his descent from Ganapati Bhatta as follows : 1. 

Ganapati Bhatta, 2, Govindananda, 3. Vasudeva. 4. Kavi 
Karnapura, ...... 12. Harana Candra \ — Varsa-kaumudt^ Preface, 

pp. ibiii. 

2. H. P. Shastri, Notices of Sanskrit Mss,^ Second Series, I, 
p, 284, No. 279. 

It begins as follows; Cm Ucmo ganesaya [ srigovinda-pada- 
dvandva-nakhendu-ruci-samtatih 1 asta-cintatisambhranta-citta- 
dhvantani dhunotu me |1 kriyate srimata tata-pada-renupadesatah | 
govinda-sudhiya sasto mahimnah stava-kaumudi || 

See also H. P. Shastri, Notices of Sanskrit Mss,y X, p, 123, 
No. 3384, and Hrishikesh Shastri and Shiva Chandra Gui, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College (hereinafter referred to as Shastri and Gui, Calcutta 
Sanskrit College Catalogue), II, pp* 366-8, 369, 485, 499, 508 and 510 
(Nos. 396, 397. 399, 554, 595, 618 and 624) —No. 397 begins with 
the verses * srigovinda-pada-dvandva® ^ and " kriyate srimata 
tata^ ' and ends thus: govindananda-krtini, krte krtadhiya yutam j 
nivedayantu vidvamso mahimnah stava-kaumudi H sarvantarya- 
mine tasmai govindaya name namah | agranuragam dhasyante 
yat-pr:asarad (?®sadad) yipaScitoh'fj " . 

XVIII — 13 ’ / : ' ^ ■ '■ 
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This is a commentary on a hymn composed by Piispadanta 
in honour of Siva. That this commentary is one of the early 
works of Govindananda is evidenced by its second introductory 
verse which says that Govindananda wrote it according to his 
father's instructions. 

(2) Artha-kamnudiK 

This is a commentary on Srinivasa's Suddhi-dlpika, 

(3) Dana-IeamuudP. 


It is to be noted that the first introductory verse ' srigovinda- 
pada-dvandva^' agrees almost literally with the second introduc- 
tory verse of Govindananda’s Sraddka-viveka-Uka (for which see 
below), and the concluding verse ^ sarvantaryamine tasmai ' 
occurs, with modihcations, at the end of many of the works of 
Govindananda. 

3. Manomohan Chakravarti informs us that this commentary 
was printed in Bengali characters {seeJASB, XI, 1915, p, 355). 

For Mss. of this commentary see Eggeling, India Office Cata^ 
logue, V, p. 1069, No. 3010; Shastri and Gui, Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Catalogue, IX, pp. 130-i, Nos. 131-2; S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, A Triennial Catalogue of Mss. Collected during the triennium 
1919-20 to 1921-22 the Government Oriental Mss, Library, Madras, 
Vol. IV, Part I, pp. 4356-57, No. 2995. 

4. Edited by Pandit Kamala-krsna Smrtibhusana and pub- 
lished (under the title Ddna-kriyd-kaumudl) in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series, Calcutta, 1903. 

For Mss. of this work see Shastri, ASB Catalogue, III, p. 722, 
No. 2691 (this Ms., which as incomplete towards the beginning, 
is dated 1533 Saka and 919 of the Malla era) ; Aufrecht, Bodleian 
Catalogue, p. 272, No. 643 ; Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, III, pp. 
548-9, No. 1712; A. B. 'Keith, Cat, of Sans, Mss, in the Bodleian 
Library, p. 80, No. 643; H. P. Shastri, Notices of Sanskrit Mss, 
Second Series, I, pp. 166-8, No. 163 (this Ms., which is dated 1533 
Saka and 919 of the Malla era and has lost the first three leaves, 
seems to be the same as that described by Shastri in his 
Catalogue) ; Dacca University Ms. No, 2981 (this Ms. has lost 
fols. 1-6, 12-15 and 55); A Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss, in the Private 
Libraries of North-west Provinces, Part I (Benares 1874), p. 74. 

The bma-kaumudl is called Dma-kriyd-kaumudl in the introduc- 
tory verses but simply Ddna-kaumudl in the concluding verses and 
the colophon. It is only in the colophon of the India Office Ms. 
that the work is called Ddna-^kriyd-kaumudl, 

It is to be noted that v^Jien ever Govindananda has to refer to 
this work, he mentions • Ddna-kaumudl ' and not: * Dana- 
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(4) Kriya-kanmudt. 

This is a distinct and independent work of Govindananda 
and not a general digest comprising the Dana-kaumudt, 
Suddhi-kaumndt, Sraddha-kaunitidi land Varsa-kaumudi as 
Theodore A.ufrecht5 and P. V. Kane® think. Had it been a 
general digest comprising the above mentioned works, it would 
not have been referred to in one of its parts (viz., Sraddha- 
kamtudl, p. 559) by its general title which would include that 
part also. 

The above mentioned conjecture of Aufrecht and Kane 
seems to be based on the colophons of the printed edition and 
some of the Mss. of the Dana-kaunmdl wherein this work has 
been said to be the second Yama (quarter or part) of the 
Kriya-'kaurmdl’^ . But this information contained in the 
colophons of the printed edition and the Mss, mentioned above 
seems to be wrong because of the facts that there are other 
Mss of the Dana-kaumudi whose colophons do not mention 
any Kri^d-kaunmdi as the general digest,® that none of the Mss, 
of the Suddhi-kaumudt, Sraddha-kamnudl and Varsa-kaUmudi 
calls these works parts of the: Kriy^d-kaumudi or any other work®, 
and that the Sraddha-kamnudl mentions not only the Kriyd- 
kaumudi but also the Dana-kaumudi and the Suddhi-kaumudt, 
thus showing the distinct and independent character of all these 


kriya-kaumudl \ See SrSddka-kaumudi, pp. 340, 529 ; Suddhi-kaumudi, 
pp. 160, 162, 174, 325; and Varsa-kaumudi, p. 216, 

5. . Catalogus Catalogorum, pp. 169 (under ‘ Govindananda or 
Govinda Kavi’) and 249 (under ‘Ddna-kaumudV). 

6. P. V. Kane, History of Dharma-sdstra, I, p. 415. 

7. See the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Dana-kaumudi, 
whose colophon runs as follows : iti srTgovindananda-kavikahkana- 
viracitayatn kriya-kaumudyam dana-kaumudi nama dvitiyo 
yamah samaptah. , 

See also Shastri, ASB Catalogue, III, p. 722, No. 2691; 
Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, p. 272, No. 643; H. P. Shastri, Notices 
of Sankrit MSS, Second Series, I, pp. 166-8, No. 163; and so on. 

8. See Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, 111, pp, 548-9, No. 1712- 
iti srigovinda-kavi-krta-danakriyakaumudi samapta ; Dacca 
University MS. No, 2981— 'iti firigovindananda-bavikahkanacarya- 
viracita danakaumudi samapta ; and so on. 

9. For MSS. of the: SuddH-kaumudi, Srdddha-kaumudl md. 
Varsa-kaumudi see footnotes 13 and'i4 below. 
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works. It seems that in course of time some scribe of a Ms. of 
the Dana kaumiidl, who might have heard of a Kriy&-kaumudi 
but was quite ignorant of its distinct and independent character^ 
took its title to be that of a general digest comprising the Dana- 
kiiumndi, Suddhi-kauMudt etc. (because the titles of these 
works, except that of the Snddhi-katimudl, end in ‘ kriya- 
kaumudi ’ in the introductory verses) and modified the 
colophon of his Ms. accordingly. This modification was 
followed by others, and thus in some Mss. of only the Dana- 
kamnudl the colophons came to mention the Ktiya-kaumudl as 
a general digest. 

That the Kriya-kaumudl is a work of Govindananda is 
shown by the way in which it has been referred to in the 
Sraddha-katumidi in connection with Nitya-sraddhai'^. It is to 
be noted that, except in the case of this Kriya-kaumuji, 
wherever Govindananda has to refer to any other work or 
works for a particular topic or its detailed treatment, he in- 
variably refers to his own.ti Hence there can be little doubt 
regarding Govindananda’s authorship of the Kriyd-kaunuidi 
which also is referred to in a similar way. 

The mention of the Kfiya-kaumndl in the Sraddha-^ 
kaumttdl (which, again, is mentioned in the Varsa-kaiimudt) 
shows that it is one of the early digests of Govindananda, most 
probably written after the Dana-kaumndl which, being perhaps 
the first digest, does not mention any of his other works but 
refers only to itself^^. As there is no second mention of the 
Kriyakaumudi in any of the works of Govindananda (except 
in the colophons of some of the Mss. of the DSna-kaumudt) 
and as no Ms. of this work has been found as yet, it is not 
possible to say whether the Kriya-katmudt was preceded in its 
composition by the Suddhi-kaummli also, which mentions the 
D&na-kauniudi and is itself mentioned in the Sraddha-kaumudl. 

The Kriya-Uaumudi must not be confused with the Varsa- 
kaumudi (as has been done by the learned editor of the latter) 

TO. See Sraddha-kaumudi, p. 559 - prayogas tu kriya-kau- 
mudyam drastavy ah . • ■ ' 

11. 'Ste Ddna-kiHitnudlf pp. 64, 117, 184, 191; Suddki-kaumudi, 
pp. ifiO, 1'62, 174;^ ^Tfiddha-kHiurmdl, pp. 85, 323, 340, 342, 
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which is a quite different work. The topic (viz., the Prayoga 
of Nitya-sraddha), for which it-, is referred to in the Sraddha- 
kaumudi, is not found in tht Varsa-kamuidl. Further, the 
Kriyd'-haimwll is mentioned in tht SrMdhadzaiimiidl \vhliih, 
again, is mentioned in the Varsa-kauMiidt. Hence the Kriya- 
kaumiidt was written earlier than the Varsa-kaiimtidK 

( 5 ) Siiddhi-kaumudP-^. 

( 6 ) Sraddha-kaumudlM 


13, Edited by Pandit Kamaladcrsna Smrtibhusana and pub- 
lished under the title Suddhi-kaumudl in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series, Calcutta, 1905. 

For MSS. of this work see Eggeling, India Office Catalogue^ III, 
p. 564, No. 1744 (this Ms. is incomplete at the end) ; Aufrecht, 
Bodleian Catalogue^ p. 272, No. 644 ; H. P. Shastri, Motices of Sanskrit 
MSS, Second Series, I, pp. 3704, No 367 (this MS. is dated 1715 
Saka) ; A*. B. Keith, Catalogue of Sans, MSS in ike Bodleian Library^ 
p. 80, No. 644 ; A Catalogue of Sans, MSS in Private Libraries of North*- 
West Provinces^ Part I (Benares 1874), p. 100. 

The Suddhi-kavmudl is so called in the introductory and the 
concluding verses as well as in the colophon. 

It is to be noted that Govindananda also refers to this work 
as ' Suddhi-kaumudV , See SrMdha-kaumudi, pp. 323, 342^ 348, 440, 
483 ; Varsa-^kaumudh pp. 236, 359, 559. 

14. Edited by Pandit Kamala-krsna Smrtibhusana and 
published under the title ^Sraddha-kriya-kaumudl ' in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series, Calcutta, 1904. 

For MSS. of this work see H. P. Sastri, Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS,y Second Series, I, pp. 378-9, No. 373 ; A Catalogue of Sans. 
MSS, in Private Libraries of North-West Provinces, Part I (Benares 
1874), p. 140. 

The SrCiddha-kaumudl is called Srdddha-kriya^kaumudi in the 
introductory verses but simply Srdddha-kaunmdl in the concluding 
verses and the colophon (except in the colophon of the MS. 
described in H. P. Shastri's Notices of Sans, Mss, I, pp. 378-9 
wherein it is called Sraddha-kriya-prayoga-kaumudl), 

It is to be noted that Govindananda himself refers to this 
work as ^ Srdddha-kaurnudl^ znA not ^ Sraddha-kriya-kaumudi^, 
$ee, 352>„ 487, 489^ See .also 

Kamalakatabhatta*s Mrmya-smdfm (NSP ed«, pp..291, 294, 335i'i347^ 
432^ 433 etc.) for tOeiit|q||^^ 5 >f;this,yr 0 rk a^^ ' 
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( 7 ) V arsa-Uaum udt^^ 

It is called Varsa-^ri^^^kawnudl in the introductory verses 
but simply Varsa-kanmiidi in the concluding verses and the 
colophon* Govindananda himself once calls it Samvatsara- 
kaunmdl in his commentary on SulapanFs PrdyascUta- 
vivekaM 

( 8 ) Tattvdftha-kaumudt?-'^ 

This is a commentary on Sulapani’s Prdyascitta^viveka, 
It seems to be a work of Govindananda^s late age, and is not 
one of bis earliest works as Manomohan Chakravarti thinks,^^ 
because it mentions the Samvatsara^kaumudl (which is, as we 


15. Edited by Pandit Kamala-krsna Smrtibhusana and pub- 
lished in the BibL Ind* Series, Calcutta, 1902, 

For MSS* of this work see Eggeling, India Office Catalogue^ III^ 
pp. 527-8, No. 1654; Shastri and Gui, Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Catalogue, II, pp, 423-4, No. 473 ; R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sans^ MSS,^ 
IV, pp^ 117-8, No* 1530 (this MS. is dated Saka 1766); Shastri, 
ASB Catalogue^ III, p. 723, No. 2692 (this MS., which is dated Sa'ka 
1765, is the same as that noticed by R. L, Mitra) ; Cliintaharan 
Chakravarti^ Descriptive Cat, of Sans, MSS, in the Vanglya Sdhitya 
Parisad, Calcutta, p. 133. 

16. See Prdyascitta-viveka with Govindananda’s commentary, 
ed. Jivananda Vidyasagai a, p. 286 — 

^ stnrti-samuccaye — paksadau ca ravau sasthyam riktayam ca 
tatha tithau j tailenabbyahjamanas tu caturbhir api hiyatej | ityadi 
samvatsara-kaurnudyani vivrtam asmabhih ^ 

This reference is made to Varsa-kaumudi, p. 85 where the 
above mentioned verse occurs as from the Smrti-samuccaya, 

17. This commentary has been published with the Prdyas-* 
citta-viveka by Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1893. 

For MSS. of this commentary see Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue^ 
p. 283. No. 661; Eggeling, tndia Office Catalogue^ III, p. 554, No, 
1724; R. L. Mitra, Notices of Sans, MSS,, 11, p. 63, No. 625; 
Shastri and Gui, Calcutta Sans, College Catalogue, II, pp. 173-5, Nos. 
193-4 (ihe concluding verse of MS. No. IVS is : 

■ ganapati-tanujo govindananda-panditah srimanj • 

atinirbandhM vidusam samakrta taltvartha-kaumudim 

A. B. Keith, CaK of Sam, MSS, m the Bodleian Library, p. 83, 
No. 661; (Dhintahar^'Gh^iiaVa'tti, Cat of Sms, MSS, in the 
Vahglya Sdhitya ’pV ; /V 4 ‘ . r . : . 

18. 
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have already seen, the same as the au thorns Varsa-kaumudl) and 
says in its final verse .that it was written by him at the great 
persnasion of the scholars of his time,^^ thus showing his wide 
repute in the learned circle. It is to be noted that the Varsa- 
kaumiidly which is mentioned in the Tattvartha-kammidl, itself 
mentions the Dma-kaunmdt, Suddhi-katmiudl and Srdddha- 
kamnudl and is thus a work of Govindananda’s late age. 

(9) Mantra-pur ascarana.^'^ 

This work is written in verse and deals with the selection 
of proper time and place for Mantra-purascarana, its procedure, 
etc. 

(10) A commentary (called Artha-kaumudl, Tattvdrtha’^ 
kaumudi or Srdddha-viveka-kaumudl')^'^ on ^ulapani’s Sraddha- 
viveha. 


19, atinirbandhad vidusam akarot tattvartha-kaumudim 
ramyam. 

20, H. P. Shastri, Notices of Sans, MSS'., I, pp. 274-5, No. 271 
(it is incomplete at the end and bears no date). 

21, The MS. of Govindananda’s Srdddha-viveka-ftkd^ noticed 
by R. L. Mitra in his Notices^ IX, p. 251 (No. 3175), calls itself 
Artkakaumudl and is incomplete at the end. 

The Dacca University MS. No. 4313 (fol. 118 to the end) of 
the same commentary calls itself TaUvartha-kaumudl and seems to 
be incomplete towards the beginning. It ends thus: 

kva sulapaner vacanam gariyah kva natih (? no matih) 
suksma-vicara-bhiruh [ 

tathapi govinda-padaravinda-dhyanat parani saktim ilia 
vyajanit [] 

kecit khyati-grahilah pracinacara-dusane patavah [ 
mama matam tisthapayisor vacam santo ’ nugrhnantu [[ 
srimac-chraddha-vivekasya tika vidvan-maiiorama [ 
govindananda-krtina krta tattvartha-kaumudi |j 
sarvantaryamine tasmai govindaya namo namah [ 
yeneha tatparah santo dhfmanto modam apnuyuh j | 

Its colophon (iti srigovindanandacarya-viracita tattvartha- 
kaumudi nama sraddha-viveka-tika samapta) is followed by the 
post-colophon statement : 

sake vasugajesuksmanite govindasaimiana | 
sulapani-krta-grantha-tika likhyate yatnatah [ j 

which shows that the MS. is fairly old, being copied by one 
Govinda-sarman in Safca 1588. i. i;, !’ 
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The third introductory verse 

‘ viracitavan api vidu§am atihrdyarn sraddha-kauinudi- 
tantram] 

sisyabhyarthana-vasagah samprati Govindo srlmanH 

of this commentary shows clearly that Govindananda wrote it 
after the Sraddha-kamnudi, Suddh'i-liaumudl etc. at the 
request of his pupils. Thus the Sraddha-viveka-tlka is one of 
Govindananda’s late works. 

(11) A commentary (c&llQd Artha-ratna-p^abha or Art ha- 
prahhdvafi or Jatakarnava-kaumudl) on Varahaniihira’s 
Jatakarmva after supplementing it with a section on solar and 
lunar eclipse written in accordance with the Surya-s'iddhanta, 
as either Varahamihira did not add any such section to his 
Jatakarnava or such a section, though added by Varahamihira, 
was not much in vogue in this country .22 

Now, a MS. of the Dana-kaumudl is dated Saka 1533 
'(i.e, 1611 A.D.),23 thus showing that the D&na-kaumudt must 


See also Chintaharan Chakravarti, Descr. Cat, of Sans, MSS. in 
the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad) p. Is6 where the commentary is called 
Srdddha-viveka-kaumudl. 

22. Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, Y , p. 1101, No. 3083. — 
The commentary on chap. 5 (dealing with Candra-sfiiya-nirnaya) 
begins: 

idanim candra-surya-grahanam srimad-varahamihiracarye- 
nopeksitam racitam va 

dese asmin na pracarad-rupam maya parisisya svayam 
eva vivicyate j . 

alocya surya-racitani siddhantam jatakarnava-granthe 

parisisyate prayatnad govindananda-dhlmata grahanam | j 
etc. 

That Govindananda added to the Jatakarnava a section on 
solar and lunar eclipse written according to the SUrya-siddkdnta is 
also shown by his statement ‘ sa ca kala-nirnayah surya-siddha- 
r.tanusarenasmabhir jatakarpava-granthe vivrto sti ’ made in his 
Varsa-kaumudl, p. 1 1 in connection with Grahana-kala-nirnaya. 

See also Catalogue of Sans. MSS, in the Sans. College Library, 
Benares, p. 430 (No.^ 2834) where the commentary is called 
Jatakdrnava-kaumudi. 

23. *? Shastri, ASJS Cdtedegiae, III, p. 722, and H. P. Shastri, 
Notices of Sans. MSS., %, pp,: 166-8, No. 163. 
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have been written earlier than 1 600 A.D. In connection with 
the intercalary months Govindananda mentions the Saka years 
1449-1457 {i.e. 1527-1535 A.D.) in his Suddhi-kaumudi, which, 
therefore, must have been written after, but not very long 
after, Saka 1457 (i.e. 1535 A.D.). Hence the Suddhi- 
kaumudi was written probably about 1540 A.D. Now, the 
Suddhi-kaumudi, which mentions the Dana-kaumudi, is itself 
mentioned in the Sraddha-kaumudl, and the Sraddha-knaumudi 
has been mentioned in the Varsa-kaumudi which, again, has 
been mentioned in the T attvartha-kaumudi under the name of 
Samvatsara-kaumudi. So the period of Govindananda’s 
literary activity must have extended to a few years after 
1540 A.D., say up to 1560 A.D. 

Raghunandana, a resident of Navadvipa, mentions a 
Kriya-kaumudi in his Ahnika-tattvd^^. But this Kriya- 
kaumudi mentioned by Raghunandana is most probably not 
identical with that of Govindananda, because there is no 
second mention either of Govindananda or his works in any of 
the numerous works of Raghunandana. In his History of 
Dharma-sastra, I, p. 415 P. V. Kane says that Govindananda is 
quoted by Raghunandana in bis Mala-mSsa-tattva and Ahnika- 
and thus makes the same mistake as was done by the 
learned editor of the Varsa-kaumudi hy confusing the Fcwo- 
krtya and the Kriya-kaumudi with the Varsa-kaumudi^^ (or 
Varsa-kriyd-kaumudi, which is also sometimes called Varsa- 
krtya-kaumudi). As a matter of fact the Varsa-krtya is an 
older work mentioned by Sulapani in his Diirgotsava-viveka, 
p. 26 and by Raghunandana as a work of Vidyapati in his 
Mala-masa-tattva^^, and the Kriya-kaumUdi also cannot be 
identical with the Varsa-kaumudi.^"^ Moreover, in his Tithi- 

24. See Smrti-tattva (ed. Jlvananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta), 
I, p. 343-kfiya-kautnudyam vasisthah - ‘ guvaka-tala-hintalas 
tatha tadi ca ketaki | kharjflra-narikelau ca saptaite trna- 
rajakah 11 etc. ’ 

As these lines of Vasistha are not found in any of the extant 
works of Govindananda, it is sure that the KrijB-kaumudi mentioned 
by Raghunandana is a work quite different from the extant works 
of Govindananda. 

25. Vtffsa-kaumudl. Preface, p. H. 

26. Sn^ti*tattna, I, p. 823 - * vidyapati-krta-varsakrtye 

27. See mte. Por a 4etsdie4 discussion on this point 

also J4SB, XI, 1915, p. 356. ’ ; . 
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tattva Raghiniandana quotes from the Varsa-krtya three 
metrical lines of an unnamed author and two of Garga^^, but 
these lines are not found in iht F' arsa’3ammidt ; and in the 
Mala-mdsa-tattvo two verses of the N[aradtya-ipurdna are 
quoted from the Varsa-krtya and the word 'Nispava* 
occtiriog in one of these quoted lines is said to have been 
explained there as ^ Sveta- simbi " 29^ but of the two verses 
mentioned above the Varsa-kanMudl contains only the second 
one (vratopavasa-niyamaih etc.) with the mention of the 
‘ Brahmdnda ' as the source^^ and explains the word * Nispava’ 
occurring in the line ^ nispavan rajamasams ca^ as ^ Deva- 
dhanya ' and not as ‘ Sveta-simbi In the EkddaM-tattva 
there is a reference to the Varsa-krtya as containing the 
reading * paranam tu bhavet kathani ' for the second Pada of 
the line * samkate visame^'prapte etc/ But this reference, 
though found in Varsa-kaiimndl, p. 62,^^ must not be taken 
seriously, because Govindananda also derives the lines 
^samkate visame prapte etc. not direct from Devala's work but 
from some other Smrti Ntbandha where these lines with the 
reading ' paranam tu bhavet katham * was quoted under the 
name of Devala. In the Ahnika-tattva a ^Kaimudi^ is, 

28. Sfnrti-iattva, I, p, 103 - varsa-krtye — vittam brahmani 
karya-siddhir atula sakre hutase bhayain etc., and p. 141 — 
kalaiiyunardharatre tu yadi sanikramanarn bhavet j tadahah 
punyam icchanti gargya-galava-gotamah |] iti ........ varsa-krtya- 

dhrta-garga-vacanat. 

29. Smrti-tattva, I, p. 822 - varsa-krtye naradiyam — avratena 
ksiped yas tu masam damodara-priyam [ tiryag-yonim avapnoti 
sarva-dharma-bahiskrtah |j vratopavasa-niyamaih karltiko yasya 
gacchati I devo vaimaniko bhutva sa yati paramarn gatim [ [ .. .. 

• . tatlia, nispavan rajamasams ca supte deve janardane j 

. , nispavah sveta-simbir iti varsa-krtyam j ' 

30. Varsa-kaumud% p. 456. 

31. 458-9-naradiye — nispavan rajamasams ca supte 
deve janardane [ . . . . • • nispavo deva-dhanyam | 

32*^ SmrtHattvu, II, p. 100 - samkate visame prapte dvadasyam 
parayet katham | , . . * , . * paraijatn tu bhavet katham ’ iti varsa» 
krtye pathah J ^ 

■ 'fu 'bhavet 

katham j'adbhisto m dosti-krt|j 

iti devalanamni. vacanam'tii'ijlclf saihfilam’sySt;fe|t L 
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referred to,^^ but this reference also is not found in the extant 
works of Govindananda. 

That Govindananda’s works were not known to Raghu- 
nandana is also shown by the fact that though the fonner 
severely criticises, and very often refutes, with unfair remarks, 
the views of Srinatha Acarya-cudamani by calling him 
'Adhunika’, Raghunandana does not say even a single word 
against all these. Had Raghunandana known Govindananda’s 
works, he would never have spared the latter for such 
objectionable remarks. On the other hand, Govindananda also 
does not mention Raghunandana or any of his works. This 
silence of both about each other shows that they were contem- 
poraries and that either they'did not like to add importance to 
each other or their works, being contemporaneous, did not 
reach each other. 

Even if the Kri^a-kaumudt mentioned by Raghunandana 
be taken to be identical with that of Govindananda, there bein'g 
no second Kriya-kaumudt mentioned in the works earlier than 
those of Raghunandana, it does not go against the contem- 
poraneity of these two writers. It only shows that Govinda- 
nanda wrote his Kriya-kaumudt some time earlier than 
Ra.ghnr\a.ndana.’s Ahnika-faltva (which is one of his early works 
but not the earliest). 

As Govindananda mentions the Madatta-parijata, t\\t 
Gang avaky avail, Rudradhara and Vacaspati-misra, the period 
of his literary activity cannot be placed earlier than 1500 A.D. 
Hence we shall not be very far from the truth if we place 
Govindananda" s literary activity between 1520 and 1560 A.D. 


The above date for Govindananda may also be arrived at 
from that of his father Ganapati Bhatta who wrote his 
Jyotismafi in the 4613th year of the Kali-yuga i.e., about 1510 
A.D. The concluding verse of the Jyotismatl,^^ wherein the 


34. Smrti-tattva, I, p. 376 — 

' sudrodakair na kurvita tatha meghadi-nihsrtaih ’ iti 
darsanad iti kaumudl. 

35. visvanga-sruti-saramite 4613 kali-yugasyabde prasiddha- 
hvayo bhattal? khyata-gu^pttaro ganapatir jyotirvidam 
agra^ih j lak§ml-nan#i-purandaranuja-pada-dvandvara- 

' . vindirpit^-svlntali iadira^parigato Jyoti|W«|itiE« 

ataaotii ' ' ^ , , , ■ _ 
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above mentioned date occurs, contains for Ganapati Bhatta the 
adjectives ‘ Prasiddhahvayah ‘Khyata-gunottarah ‘ Jyotir- 
vidSm agranih ’ and ‘ Bhattah ’ (the title Bhatta being 
awarded generally to reputed scholars in those days), which 
show that the Jyotismatl was the product of Ganapati Bhatta’s 
mature age. Hence if we allow a decade more to have elapsed 
before Govindananda could begin to write his works, we arrive 
at about 1520 A,D. as the starting point of the latter’s literary 
activity. 



It should be mention^ here that I have not yet been able to 
find any MS. of Ganapati Bhatta’s JjoUsmati or any reference to 
it anywhere except in to the Bibl. Ind. edition of the 



“BHARATA SAVITRI" 


BY 

K. Balasubrahm ANYA Iyer 

This attractive, meaningful and intriguing phrase is not as 
well-known in the south of India as it ought to be, 
and as it is, in western India. Towards the end of the Maha- 
bharata in the Svargarohana Parvan there occur four slokas of 
great verve, beauty and terseness to which Vyasa, the immortal 
bard of the epic, has given the name of ‘ Bharata Savitri 
This set of four slokas is to be found in all the recensions of 
the Mahabharata, northern and southern, except in the P, P. S. 
Sastri edition of the Southern recension. The poet himself 
in the sloka next to these four states that the preceding set of 
four slokas is known as Bharata Savitri and adds that he who, 
every morning, reads them obtains the fruit of the Bharata and 
realises the Supreme Brahman. 

pi 5r(cr^c«iiq m qsg; | 

^ jn«i q( II 

By naming this Catussloki or collection of four slokas, 
Bharata Savitri, the author establishes clearly that it contains 
the essence and the moral of the Great Epic. It is well-known 
that the word ' Savitri ’ is only another name for the ‘Gayatri’. 
Etymologically, Savitri means the hymn dedicated to the 
worship of the Sun or Savita and as the Gayatri is par 
excellence the Mantra dedicated to the Sun, it has appropriately 
come to be known as Savitri also. The Gayatri Mantra is 
declared by the Vedas themselves as their essence. Hence the 
word ‘Savitri' added to the word ‘Bharata' gives the meaning 
‘essence of the Bharata’. The Bharata is regarded as the fifth 
Vtda. {Vide Mahabharata Parvan 18, Adh. 5 — si 79). The 
Bhavishyat Purana also declares thus: " What is known as 
the Mahabharata is the fifth Veda pertaining to Krishna or 

As the Bharata is Veda, the word ‘Savitri’ in conjunction 
with it, can quite appropriately mean the essence of the Bhara- 
ta. That the meaning of the jrord ‘Savitri’ is ‘essence’ in this 
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context is also confirmed by the commentary of Nilakantha on 
the Mahabarata. Nilakantha observes as follows; 

jgsqiqf v?RcT cTSf q5?T%4 =Wg:- 


He is of opinion that the Catussloki is the ‘ Bharata-sara- 
sangraha’. There is also. another appropriateness in the appel- 
lation given by the author. The poet exhorts the reader to 
recite these four slokas and meditate upon them every morning 
in the same manner as the Gayatri Mantra is done daily 
morning. The late reputed scholar Mr. C. V. Vaidya, in 
his valuable book entitled ‘‘ Mahabharata — a Criticism”, refers 
to the custom among Pandits in western India of reciting the 
Bharata Savitri as part of the morning prayer. 

The four verses known as Bharata Savitri are the 
following and they may be translated thus : 

(1) =? I 

qii^cT =qiq> || 

(2) ’Sf I 

ff q{osci^ ii 

(3) si ^ Sgojlld I 

B ST ii 

(4) ST qRwra 

■ * tfH ^iqci^qifq |di: 1 

. 5ff% |gTTqtqi%cq: II 


(1) “Thousands of fathers and mothers and hundreds of 
sons and wives were known and had gone, are going 

. and will go in the future, in the course of Samsara.” 

(2) “Thousands of occasions for joy and hundreds of 
causes of fear, engross every day the mind of the 
ignorant but not that of the man of wisdom.” 

( 3 ) '* With uplifted arm I shout, but none hears me : from 
Dharma ^esali yfhy then is Dharma 

a'^rice,:'not even - for 
- ~-^'«W;ahattddn ©hirmair- 
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BHARATA SAVITRI 


III 


Dharina is eternal. Happiness and misery are not 
eternal. The soul is eternal. That which embodies 
it is not eternal. *’ 

The second of these four slokas is also to be found earlier 
in the Anusasana Parva Adh. 244, si, 3. 

Let us now analyse the import of these four slokas and see 
bow they form the essence and the moral of the Epic. From 
the impassioned way in which the poet speaks of the supreme 
value of Dharma, in the third sloka, one can clearly realize 
that it is his profound conviction that Dharma is absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the world and that it is the essence 
of his teaching in his immortal epic. He regards Dharma as 
the one supreme value of life and gives his reason for it. It 
is only from Dharma that the other two Purusharthas or values 
of life viz., Artha or material prosperity and Kama or enjoy- 
ment of desires, result. The poet argues that as it is the natural 
instinct of man to yearn for Artha and Kama and as both these 
cain be attained by the observance of Dharma, it is essential for 
man to follow the dictates of Dharma. He adds another potent 
reason for his emphasis upon Dharma. Dharma, he says, is 
eternal and undying while happiness and misery are momentary 
and changing. Hence he would exhort every man never to 
abandon Dharma even if his passion, avarice, fear or attach- 
ment to life come into conflict with his observance of Dharma. 
He proclaims in no uncertain terms the fundamental truth that 
the eternal Dharma sustains the soul of man which is also 
eternal while Artha and Kama pertain to the impermanent and 
decaying human body and, that during the course of the endless 
cycle of births and deaths, the soul takes many bodies, Vyasa’s 
conception of Dharma, we see, therefore, is based upon and is 
closely bound up with, the fundamental belief in the eternity 
of the human soul and its incarnation in many bodies during 
its long pilgrimage through Sarhsai a and on the conviction of 
' the impermanance of worldly existence and of the evanes- 
cence df earthly objects and pleasures. The first two Slokas 
clearly enunifiate these two fundamental doctrines. 

The- jcoiicdption of Dhartna, its purpose, sighfficafice and 
basic p^ificiptes have been 'fliHjr enunciated ahd developed iM 
thifs? “epic 'and 'the!'‘ ie's the word 'Diharma*' in^ thd 
Bha/a^ ^tifri'#itfeiitsT|(fP|!tBp®^tten arid' significance.' i 
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derivation of the word, its meaning and purpose are pointed 
out in the Kama Parva of the Mahabharatha as follows : — 

jri: t 

ni miqegrR: e li ( 69 , 59) 

It is explained herein that the word ' ‘Dharma' conies from the 
root ‘Dhr’ ‘to hold’ or ‘uphold’ and that all human beings are 
held together by Dharma. The test of Dharma is this holding 
together. According to Vyasa, therefore, the purpose of 
Dharma is the stability of society and the general welfare of 
mankind and whatever conduces to the fulfilment of this 
purpose is called Dharma. A similar definition of Dharma 
and its purpose is also given by him in the Santi Parvan 
(Adh. 109, si. 14). 

It is Vyasa’s firm conviction that Dharma is based funda- 
mentally upon truth, truth about man, truth about the soul and 
truth about God. That the meaning of Dharma is really the 
pursuit, in actual conduct, of truth or the ‘anushthana’ of truth 
is well borne out by the use of the word in our religious litera- 
ture in conjunction with two other important w'Ords, Rta and 
Satya. All these three words Rta, Satya and Dharma have a 
very ancient history going back to the Rg Veda. Both the 
words Rta and Satya are found in the Rg Veda in the 
following text : — 

mm m ciqe'is^q^snqcT 1 (Rk, 10 , J90, i) . 

Explaining the meaning of the word Rta, Vidyaranya, the 
learned commentator of the Rg Veda, says that it is 
UIW the mental perception of truth. The words 

Satya and Dharma are found together in the following lines of 
the Taittiriya Upanishad “Satyara Vada” and “Dharmam 
Chara”. In the Brhadaranyaka LFpanishad the intimate connec- 
tion between Satya and Dharma is clearly pointed out in the 

following lines: ^1 ^ B q cT9!. I (Brh. Up. 1-4-64) 

Sankara in his commentary on this text explains that Satya is 
the speaking of truth while Dharma is the observance of truth. 

m ^ qrif^Tiin i 

An analysis of the significance of these three words shows 
th£|t Rta denotes the^m^tel {perception o.f $fiutb» whilf Satya 
connotes the acet^af^^ aj^d True expression in words of the 
troths pefceiyed by|.,jl^‘^|^^tthat;Dh^rti|a4'S.lih'? ^^hsoryahee 
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in conduct of the truths so perceivecf and expressed. In fact, 
Dhariha is the way of life which translates into action the 
truths perceived by the man of insight. In short, Rta is truth 
in thought, Satya is truth in word, and Dharma is truth in 
deed. That the real lest of Dharma is its efficacy to contribute 
to the prosperity and well-being of mankind is affirmed in 
si. 10 Adh. 104 of Santi Parvan. 

Vyasa, further says, in the Tuladbara-Jajali-samvada, 
Adh. 268, si. 9, that he knows Dharma who is always the 
friend of all and who is devoted to the welfare of all, in deed, 
thought and word. 

^ ?cT: I 

^qi BJfer g *44 M il 

Unlike Marxian Communism or totalitarian Fascism whose 
avowed object is also to bring about the welfare of mankind, 
Dharma operates to achieve this object in the spirit and atmos- 
phere of Ahimsa or non-violence. In Santi Parvan Adh. 109, 
si. 15, Vyasa declares that, for the purpose of ahimsa of all 
beings, Dharma has been enunciated. ‘ That which is imbued 
with Ahimsa is decided to be Dharma’. 

^rfRi fcTii: i / 

The reign of Dharma is based on the negation of the 
doctrine “ Might is right ", and rests on spiritual efficacy and 
not on brute force or military power. This is beautifully 
expressed in the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad in the following 
text: — * 

e j cf^cTg; 

m ^ I clWl^ ^4^?? 5lf?cr I 

qRT# m\ ?if r i % I « <4^: | to % II 

“After creating mankind, Prajapati felt this insufficient and 
he therefore proceeded to create, ^ over and above, Dharma of 
the forih of highest welfaffe. ‘“¥his Dharma is the controller 
Of the Kshatrip. Thereforei there is nothing higher th^ 
Dharma. 'So. eveih k w^k-ijii'alh ^elcs to control, a stronger'' 
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through Dharma as one fttes through the King. That Dhartna 
is truth.” 

In his commentary on this text, the great Sankara makes 
a very pregnant observation explaining why the Lord felt His 
work insufficient and proceeded to create Dharma over and 
above the Kshatriya jr Ruler and Warrior. He says that 
merely because of the' brute force of a Kshatriya, doubt arises 
that he cannot be depended upon always for the stability of 
sdciety. 

3ii%qcrraf «Ti i 

In the Santi Parvan, Parasara Gita, Adh. 300, si. 29 to 31, 
Vyasa declares that it is the observance of Dharma that dis- 
tinguishes man from the beast and that the wise man observes 
Dharma in life, works among men in the spirit of Ahimsa and 
with the full realisation of his own self, whether he be actuated 
by desire or has renounced the world. He further says that 
man of Dharma removes all the good and bad vasanas from 
the his mind, is never swayed by falsehood and attains 
the highest good. Dharma, is not humanitarian materialism. 
It is something loftier than that. The concept is spiritual and 
moral, and is based upon the truth of the realisation of 
the Supreme Reality and belief in the evanescence of 
all earthly existence and worldly pleasures. In the 
Yakshaprasna Chapter of the Mahabharata, in the form 
of questions and answers, this is made abundantly clear : 
‘The intellectual man who fully enjoys life, who is 
honoured among men and is the friend of all, still cannot be 
called a man of Dharma if he does not discharge his religious 
duties to the Devas, to his ancestors, to the guests, to his 
dependants and to himself’.i The concept of Dharma is spiri- 
tual and moral and comprehends the entire gamut of man’s 
duties t6 God, to his fellowmen and to his higher self. It does 

^ sfNfcr || 


Adh. 314,^_sl. 59, 60), 
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not emphasise rights, and the insistence on duties serves the 
same purpose as the assertion of the corresponding rights. It 
is not mere humanitarianism or social well-being. It is this 
conception of Dharma as leading to Moksha or the realisation 
of God, as contributing to the stability of society and the 
welfare of mankind and as based upon truth and Ahimsa that 
Vyasa has enunciated in his epic. This Dharma concept is 
the essence and- the moral of Mahabharata, The ' Bharata 
Savitri ’ declares this Dharma as the pivot of life and suste- 
nance of the soul and exhorts every man not to ever abandon 
it, even though passion, avarice, fear or attachment to life may 
dictate otherwise. Vyasa is fond of proclaiming often “Where 
there is Dharma, there is Victory “Vato Dharmah tato 
Jayah”. In the true spirit of non-violence and spirituality, 
Dharma overcomes evil and attains victory. Hence, the Maha- 
bharata is itself called ‘ Jaya ’ and we find it so named both 
in the beginning and the end of it. 

(1) siRPiq srl'rai!*! I 

(2) u 



MUSIC AND DANCE IN KALIDASA.* 

BY 

K. V. Ramachandkan 


I 


MUSIC 

My first duty is to thank Mr. K. Balasubrahmanaya Iyer, 
Mr. K. Chandrasekharan and Dr. V. Raghavan for their 
kindness in giving me this opportunity to talk to you on Kali- 
dasa today. Secondly, I have to request your indulgence and 
patience for my shortcomings, due to which, intending a 
sonnet, I happen to give you instead, an ode. You are all 
familiar with the poetic and dramatic genius of Kalidasa. 
Today I wish to stress his mastery of Music and Dance and 
the excellent use he finds for this knowledge, though we have 
all but lost the rich music that went into the making of his 
plays, and have to buildup his dance medium tardily from 
sources like the Natya Sastra and the oversea traditions of the 
art. We know that music, dance and other fine arts reached 
undreamt of heights of achievement in ancient India, but do 
not know how exactly they had worked themselves into life at 
courts and palaces, what birds and animals the members of 
that sophisticated society petted, what costume and jewelry 
they wore and what sports and pastimes they favoured. But 
when the Hindus colonised countries like Java, Siam and 
Cambodia, they carried many of their art traditions and cus- 
toms overseas; and these afford invaluable sidelight into the 
social history of our remote past, which I have utilised here 
and there, getting my data from friends like Dr. J. Kunst. 

In his description of Narada’s descent, Magha has the 
following verse: 

iffcTr ii 

When thus Magha described Narada’s harp, the Mahati 
breaking into the soprano music of the Gandhara Grama at the 
touch of breeze, he did not indulge in poetic exaggeration, but 
described with cold precision, the Aeolian harp — aminstrument 
in common use in ancient India, China and Greece. In this 
harp, wires of varying thicknesses were stretched ewer bridges 

* Text of a Tali '^e|’;^alidasa Day .^cflebratjotij of 
l^adras S^nskplt . •; ,, y . j p ^ ^ ' ' 
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at varying tensions, within a box frame oblong or triangular; 
in a current of air, the strings vibrating variously according to 
their thickness and tension, generated a variety of high fluty 
tones of a mysterious timbre and beauty known as ‘harmonics’, 
which modified themselves in a variety of shades, according to 
the force of the draught, producing an ethereal and elusive 
melody. Kalidasa refers to the Aeolian harp in his description 
of Narada; there the gust of wind that awoke the trembling 
strings of the harp, detached also the celestial flowers on its 
scroll, at sight of which Indumati closed her eyes in eternal 
sleep, even as she lay on the lap of Aja. Ancient musical 
theory grouped Ragas into three Gramas according to their 
pitch level: the Ragas of the Shadja Grama had the range of 
the deep bass and baritone; those of the Madyama Grama that 
of the heroic tenor ; and those of the Gandhara Grama that 
of the lyric soprano. This high pitched Ga Grama was proba- 
bly assigned on the stage to the Gods and heavenly beings, the 
Kinnaras and Gandharvas and characters like Narada and 
Urvasi — a circumstance that would explain the association of 
this Grama with heaven, in later musical literature. The 
Aeolian harp was perhaps tuned to the Ga Grama even as the 
drums and flutes were, by human hands, but played upon by 
the invisible hands of Wind when installed in a breezy niche of 
the palace or temple. 

Then there was the Aeolian flute referred to thus by 
Kalidasa : 

K. s. 1. 8. 

<‘As though desirous of accompanying the soprano music of 

the Kinnaras, Himalaya blowing from a cave mouth filled the 
holes of the dry bamboo”. According to the commentator 
this meant that either the bamboo provided the characteristic 
Amsa Swara or phrase (Tana) Or that the bamboo accom- 
panied the singing of the Kinnaras ; I prefer the latter inter- 
pretation, which suggests a fitful kind of accompaniment, now 
anticipating, how following— a felicitous touch as the playing 
was dependant on wayward gusts of wind. Nor should we 
lose sight of the subtle suggestion as to how much more beauti- 
ful the hatm^ipics of the Kihnsras’ high'-pitched vocal singing 
yrere, ^ ^ ,, ‘ 
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fits || 

R. V. 2. 12. 

“Dilipa heard the sylvan deities intone his fame from 
within the bowers at a high pitch, to the warbling accompani- 
ment of the Aeolian flutes, (when he entered the forest).” 

^s^fq% ^'i=qq;r: fjqflMl: 

wtRiwi%3^fq3r^ i 

?qigr 

«»?icn?[ qg qsq^?^5r iiiql Ii 

M. S. 1. 57. 

“ As the Kinnari women sing Hara’s victory .melodiously, 
the Aeolian bamboos resonate delicious music; and if friend 
Clopd, you resound in the caves like a Muraja, then Siva’s 
concert would be complete ’A 

In all these verses the Kichaka — dry bamboo is said to 
play the role of the flute with this difference, that while the 
flute was played by the human breath, the bamboo was played 
by the breeze. Instead of taking the passages to mean that the 
wind whistled through the bamboo, even as it rustled through 
the leaves, 1 prefer to take the bamboo as the Aeolian flute — a 
wind instrument, fashioned by human hands, but played upon 
by the breeze. According to Dr. Kunst, it consisted of a length 
of bamboo usually placed high on a tree, having holes bored 
between its various knots. The wind playing through the 
holes, produced a very melodious sound that could be heard 
from a great distance. Dr. Kunst adds that this was illustra- 
ted in the 9th century sculptures of Barabadur adorning the 
Kalpaka trees; and alluded to in the 11th century poem ‘Arjuna 
Vivaha’ where it accompanies the blandishments of the celestial 
damsels when Arjuna is in meditation. The Aeolian flute has 
survived in Java to this day and is known as Sundari. It may 
be recalled that the magic harp Ghoshavati tempts a Gandharva 
to Udayana’s service (in the guise of an elephant) and when 
Udayana loses the harp to a bamboo, the Aeolian harp and 
bamboo make a symphony of string and wind in high air, 
leading eventually to the discovery of the harp. What could 
be more appropriate than the elusive beauty of the ‘harmonics’ 
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down the air in graceful undulations, in the first act of Vikra- 
morvasiya ? Not only has Kalidasa given us fairies, but also a 
fairy music in which to clothe and present them on the stage, 
made up of misty tone-colours that melt and dissolve in the 
air. Kalidasa has, therefore, made music itself more musical, 
in introducing heavenly beings. Tones of such extraordinary 
delicacy, shaded by more delicate overtones, are yet to be met 
with in the bamboo chimes accompanying the Balinese shadow 
play, retaining at least in part the magic of the Aeolian tones. 

Then came the Tympani — the drums that articulated a 
whole series of sounds — the pianissimo patter of raindrops on 
water, the melodious bubbling as water enters a narrow pot, 
the lapping sound of wavelets and the deep rumble of clouds. 
The name Pushkaram meant, air, water, cloud as well as a 
drum; and the early drums, were all pot drums. The term 
Marjana frequently used by Kalidasa, referred to the tuning of 
the drums according to the Grama. The Mayuri which to the 
peacocks sounded even as the rumble of clouds, had according 
to one commentator the right surface as Sa, the left as Ga and 
the top as Ma, with Ma as . the chief note, which in the love 
context of Malavika’s dance, was most appropriate there. From 
the definition it is inferable that the drums had three surfaces. 
The Pancharaukha which I equate with the Bhandavadya which 
Bharata prescribes for the Angaharas of Sir'a, had its five 
surfaces tuned to the five notes of the Raga Nafa, so that on 
this drum as on the Dhakka, there was an interplay of two 
impulses — the melodic represented by the notes and the rhy- 
thmic by the syllables modelled on air-water-cloud effects. The 
sound of drums had as unique a fascination for Kalidasa as 
that of clouds and they seem to him to be interchangeable. 

Kalidasa describes another kind of water-music in canto 
16 of Raghuvamsa. The Goddess of Ayodhya laments 

« When formerly struck by the palms of sportive women, 
the pleasure ponds emitted deep resonant drum tones, now 
emit a melancholy sound when struck by wild buffaloes.” 

. And when Kusa re-estabKshes Ayodhya as his cp.pit4iil 
’ re*4mtiates the 'water sports: . •' 
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“ The enchanting sound fills the ears; the sound of women 
singing and the water mridanga accompanying, which the 
peacocks on the banks hail with their outspread plumage 

Here is an extract from Dr. Kunst: “Chiblon is the 
rhythmic beating with the band in different ways either with 
the crooked or flat of hand on and in the water, producing in 
this way a surprisingly good ensemble effect. The Chiblon has 
also given its name to a certain way of drum playing; thus the 
Chiblon afterwards became the name of one of the drum forms 
themselves." 

• The name Pushkara denoted the aquatic birds also; and 
to them were assigned the role of the Ghana vadya — the 
interpunctuating bells and jingles of the girdle and anklet. 
Travellers were said to mistake the sounds of the infatuated 
swans for the jingling golden girdle of their beloved ; and in 
the cold season, it was said, the swan’s music resided in the 
anklets of women. And in the pretty fable of the Rishi 
Mandakarni, Kalidasa following Valmiki combines all these 
various musical sounds — ^Aeolian flute, harp, wavelets, birds — 
in a convincing symphony in the pleasure pond named Pancha- 
psaras, where continual strains of instrumental music and 
drum notes blended with the tinkling sound of ornaments, 
though there was no human agency at the place. And in a 
dramatic moment in the Sakuntalam, Kalidasa makes the cuckoo 
the mouthpiece of the sylvan deities, when Kanva seeks their 
permission for the heroine’s departure. Kalidasa is partial to 
this feathered warbler, through whose blithe notes. Spring 
mocks woman’s sweet words and whose measured notes at the 
season’s beginning resemble the Mugdha’s shy words. The 
background of nature in Kalidasa would provide materials for 
a separate thesis. 

Then there were the songs that awakened the sleepers : 

In the forest Dasaratba was awakened by the drum like 
flapping of the elephi^*^|i^rB and 4ie wi^rblipg of the birds. 
The Kalinga prince every.. :^otning by the deep 
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baritone of the sea. But the Kinnaras awaken Siva on his 
nuptial morning by a Raga called Kaisika. The ragas^ named 
Kaisikas were among the most beautiful and were specially set 
apart for the Ramayana, the musical exponents being known 
as Kaisikacharyas. The raga Mangalakaisika was possibly one 
of the ancient Kaisikas. But I am disposed to think that the 
Kaisika that awoke Siva early in the morning was of the type 
of BauH. At the birth of Skanda, the celestial dancers 
interpret certain songs, which the lutes followed in the beautiful 
Mandra registeri; may I suggest that the Ragas in question 
were of the Shadja Grama group with predominant Mandra 
Sanchara like KuranjI and Navaroz? Nor does Kalidasa forget 
the folksongs of the field-women, watching the Sali corn under 
shadow of sugarcanes recounting the deeds of Raghu from his 
youth^;nor the continuous fanfare of the instruments and 
drums during coronations; nor the victorious conch privi- 
leged to share Aja’s lips with Indumati. 

In early sculpture the bow-shaped harp and the lute shaped 
like the Sarode are the most common. The lute on lap is a 
favourite idea of Kalidasa : thus Indumati lay like a stringless 
lute on Aja’s lap; Agnivarna's lap was never empty — it 
had either a lute or a sweetheart (^15*# =? 

; and his lute player though hurt in the thigh, 
continued to play as though unhurt. The term ‘Ankyalingyor- 
dhvakah’ in the verse referred to above has been taken by the 
lexicons to refer to three kinds of drums; but may 1 hazard 
the view that it was a lute of the Sarode type installed on thigh 
and held upwards and the playing hand held as though embra- 
cing it and its scroll reaching up to the shoulder region? The, 
Yaksha’s wife was so overwrought, that she was hardly able 
'to tune the Murchana and when she did, found it hopelessly 
out of tune; this was also perhaps a kind of Sarode in which 
the substrings constituted the Murchana and had to be tuned 
afresh to suit the raga. Songs with Kakali are said to awaken 
Cupid and lovers even if asleep; the Kakali of Kambhoji does 

51^: §fgi?{cri3»T II 
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it even now. Prof. Ranade reads a pun in the raga name 
Sarangin the Nati’s song; if it was a Sarang, it could well 
have been Gauda Sarang. If Kalidasa meant a similar pun, 
he must have been familiar with Lalit which concludes the 
second canto of Ritusamhara. Among the raga names of the 
songs of Vikramorvasiya mentioned by the commentator, Guna- 
kari is our Suddba Saveri employing Suddha Dha and Suddha 
Ri as in the gita of Purandara ; and Patamanjari is a raga 
resembling our Ritigaula. 

Then there was a convention that divided ragas into 
masculine and feminine groups. Thus Madhyamavati was 
forceful, energetic; Sri dainty, feminine and graceful; Keda- 
ragaula manly, Surati feminine; Kedara masculine; Kuranji 
feminine, etc. The Hindustani ragas also divide themselves 
into these basic types — ^masculine and feminine. For raudra, 
veera and adbhuta rasas, the manly ragas were considered 
appropriate ; and for srihgara, hhsya and karuna rasas, the 
feminine ragas. For the entrance songs and exit songs of the 
male and female characters also these ragas would be found 
appropriate. Then there were ragas relating to the morning, 
midday, evening and night; and also those appropriate for the 
various seasons, spring, summer, etc. With all this rich 
material we could inform the drama with a new musical life in 
terihs of the character, hour, season and rasa; and recapture 
the languid dawn in a Bauli ; make bright morning music with 
Bilahari; project a starry night in the solemn nocturne of 
Malkaus; serenade a golden evening with Gaulipantu; and 
recapture fun and frolic with Hindolavasanta; and vernal 
splendour and the nuances of sringara with Vasanta. In the 
Sanskrit drama we have a type of play that lends itself to 
musical treatment; and in our music whether Hindustani or 
Carnatic, we have an art that could give the verse a new 
expression, atmosphere and life or if so intended to merely 
follow the inflections of the poetic text and translate it into a 
new medium. But for such a consummation — the marriage of 
poetry with music — the foremost impediment is our ignorance 
of that music brought about by concepts like the Melakarta and 
the superstitions — theoretical and practical— we labour under 
today. We should visualise and understand our Ragas as 
living entities with anatomies and souls of their own before we 
restore them to the dralna. Till such a time, we have to put 
up with the anaemic _4n;d impoverished thing that passes for 
music and leave Kalidasa aldhe. . ? . 
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If on voices the ragas became impassioned with human 
emotion, on instruments they developed a new impersonal 
ethos that varied with the timbre and idiom of each 
instrument and voiced unearthly sorrows. If voice music 
was lyric poetry, vadya music was a kind of dramatic 
poetry that was set apart for the great divisions of the 
play — the Sandhis — in an art practice as old as Bharata 
by which a few select ragas adumbrated the mood of 
a whole act through poignant instrumentation, that stirred the 
listener to the depths of his being. It was some of these that 
the Pallava king Mahendravarma tried to perpetuate in the 
Swara notation of Kudumiyamalai. If a mutilated inscription 
could be relied upon, he probably staged Vikramorvasiya and 
was so impressed by the Sandhi instrumentation of Rudra- 
charya that be had them etched on stone. To attempt to 
identify some of those ragas would be beyond the scope of this 
talk; but without doing so, may I point out, how expressive the 
departure of Sakuntala would be if Suddha Saveri (Gunakri) 
was played by instruments, giving vent to . a cosmic pathos, 
through swaras, even as the Greek chorus attempted to do 
through w'ords. Tranquillity, solemnity, majesty, tenderness, 
joy, beauty and every mood of nature could be recaptured 
on instruments and made to background the interplay 'of 
human emotions. How appropriate would Vasanta be for 
the prelude and Mangalakaisika for the beatific reunion of 
Sakuntala, on instruments? But all these are mere dreams of 
beauty and difficult of realisation under present day conditions, 

II 

DANCE „ , . . ■* 

If there is an unconscious obtrusion of the sensuous and 
voluptuous in Kalidasa’s delineations of women, it is the result 
of a spiritual — aesthetic intention, that had to express itself 
through the medium of the body, even, as sense has to seek 
expression in sound. An ardent woman-worshipper, Kalidasa, 
never tires of posing women singly or in groups and in all 
their beauty and grace and' in the exquisite attitudes and move- 
ments of Dance, not as creatures of the earth, but as the 
manifestations :0f a divine povren . While Kalidasa’s heroes^e 
all hnman ^ beings.~-Purnravas, Agnimitra, Dushyanta-^his 
heroines are mostly celestial , • beings^Urvasi; Saltuiji|^ 
Induraati. ; The humaii..heroes-j|ong 
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and having obtained them, invariably lose them as though they 
were too good for them and do not regain them till after a long 
travail or not at all. Though Malavika Tvas a human princess, 
her beauty and gifts were, Kalidasa suggests, superhuman. If 
Lasya emanated from the limbs of Parvati, new poetic graces 
came into play, when Malavika repeated a prosaic dance lesson 
of her teacher, who felt abashed that his gifted pupil had 
reversed the role of the teacher and the taught. What an 
idyll the poet fashions round Malavika’s shapely foot, from 
the point of view of the decorator and the decoration and the 
silent watcher, the king, at a touch of which the Asoka tree 
that bad resisted the blandishments of Spring, thrilled into 
flowers. The queen with her auspicious decorations accom- 
panied by the Parivrajika, appears to the king as though she 
were the three Vedas incarnate accompanied by Atmavidya, 
Sakuntala’s beauty was neither of the earth nor of the human 
kind; 

m \ 

^ II 

“ How could any woman give birth to such a superb 
form? The tremulous beam of the lightning does not arise 
from the earth’s surface”. Again, when Sakuntata is afraid 
that the king may not reciprocate her love, the king exclaims 

rm\ imi II 

“He who seeks may or may not find Sree; but could Sree 
seeking, fail to find?” The words Prarthana, Prarthayita, 
Aradhayita, etc., deliberately employed by the poet are ensoul- 
ed with an ecstacy and adoration that break into the spiritual 
overtones of an erotic mysticism, culminating in the penitent 
ritual of prostration. Inferring from his name, one may 
deduce that though his devotion was shared by Siva and 
Vishnu, Kalidasa’s intimate personal devotion was claimed by 
Sakti, the principle and embodiment of all beauty and mercy, 
reflected in his women characters, more seraphic than human 
and who therefore represented a higher and more refined type 
than man. Neither the courtly elegances of a sophisticated 
society nor the literary convention that . exalted separation in 
love, would explain this persona.1 creed of the poet. And the 
marriage finds fulfilment in the heroic and semi-divine children 
nn wjjom KaIid^lsa loves to pinse; little Bharata pouting at the 
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lioness, little Ayus bending the victorious bow, the six-year-old 
Sudarsana d .ngling his little foot from a throne much too 
large for him, the boy V'asumitra smashing the Huns and the 
little girls of A laka at the usual sand-games, to gain whose 
hands the very gods lay in ambush ^ Q ; 

something of the divinity of the child Krishna and Skanda 
cling to these children and bits of heaven do seem to lie 
about them. 

Urvasi and Malavika were dancers and Sakunt ala born of 
a dancer. In Vikramorvasiya, the poet portrays the origin of 
dance in heaven under the guidance of the sage Bharata and 
the descent of the art to the earth through Urvasi. Though 
we do not see the dances of Urvasi, we are allowed to see dis- 
torted refleclons of them in the fourth act when the king 
addresses swan and stream, reproducing in his pathetic halluci- 
nation, the postures and movements of Urvasi’s dance, the 
Nandyavarta, Ardhamattalli, etc., which could all be recon- 
structed. But it is in Malavikagnimitra that dance provides the 
fHotif for bringing together the hero and heroine under the 
pretext of a contest between two rival teachers, when Malavika 
delivers a covert love message, singing and interpreting 
through dance, a little masterpiece of a song and in a costume 
that more revealed than hid the shapeliness of her beauty and 
the lovely attitude of dance called Ayata^, one hand on hip and 
the other relaxed creeperwise and chest raised gracefully. 
(See illustration I). 

^ I 

“ Your lover is difficult to obtain; so oh heart! give up all 
hopes of him. Lo! my left eye throbs for some reason! This 
lover was seen by you long ago. But how to see him again ? 
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Lord, consider me a helpless dependant, drawn towards you 
by love”. 

The poignant longing of a woman separated from her 
lover, clothes itself in the first foot of the song in a variety of 
shades of despondency ; and then brightens into moods of 
pleased surprise and joy-tinted hope of the second foot; 
and is followed by pensive recollection and doubt; and 
ends with the despair of the pathetic appeal, Malavika 
exteriorises this inner agitation by a wan face and 
listless head lowered to side, lips contracted in pain and a 
variety of glances tender and pathetic, pupils languid, lids 
weary and drooping, punctuated by Sighs and tears, followed 
by slow-play of eyebrows and the flicker of a smile and open- 
ing eyes of wonder and sweet breath encouraged by the throb- 
bing eye, passing on to the distant eyes of reverie and vacant 
ones of perplexity, ending in the unmitigated despair of the 
final appeal, gliding from one exquisite posture to another, 
feet stepping gently, wrists curling and uncurling like flowers 
as she gestures, all which complex ensemble of movements was 
called Abhinaya. When Malavika has finished and sets about 
departing, she is stopped by the clown ; and as she stops in the 
attitude of dance, Ayata, eyes downcast, toe playingon ground, 
in semi or three-fourth profile, she presents an exquisite half 
vision of herself, which the king finds irresistibly beautiful, 
even as the digit of the moon is more captivating than the full 
moon. 

Another subtle suggestion is that the king who is as in- 
tensely agitated as Malavika, covers it up in the presence of 
the queen, who half suspects his infatuation, by pretending to 
be a disinterested connoisseur of the sculpturesque in dance, 
as though the direct love message did not touch him. To re- 
lieve the immobility of the statuesque posture of Malavika, the 
clown cracks a joke at which Malavika’s lips part in a fleeting 
smile, for the exclusive delight of the king. In her comment 
on the dance, 

<7?^ltl I 
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the Parivrajika hit off all great art when she said that Mala- 
vika replaced her own personality with that of Sarmishta as 
though she was possessed by her and was therefore able to 
infect the audience with her feelings. She also employs two 
technical terms, Sakha and Soochi. Sakha was a school of 
dance that employed certain stylised whole arm movements, 
as in the traditions of Indonesia. The Soochi was the ex- 
pressive foreshadowing of unuttered thoughts by an expert 
dancer, through mere posture and expression, a suggestive frag- 
ment that hinted at the whole, a single mango blossom lurking 
in a corner of the landscape holding the promise of a whole 
season. The Parivrajika’s statement 

is just the definition of Soochi. If the same technique is 
employed is recollecting or narrating events that had happened 
previously in an allusive manner or the whole episode port- 
rayed through Abhinaya, it was called Ankura. Kalidasa is 
fond of word-play on these dance terms — Soochi, Ankura and 
Sakha — which we meet again in Sakuntalam, when Sakuntala 
pauses to beckon Anasuya — 

qf?8JcT q 

^ I 

and bends down with a lovely turn and Soochi hands darting 
down as though to extract the thorn from a Soochi foot and 
stretches herself with a toss of arms as though to disentangle 
her garment from imaginary branches — the whole movement is 
a delicious bit of Soochi abhinaya eloquent of the state of her 
feelings to her lover, the king, through the whole arm move- 
ments of Sakha. This very Soochi becomes Ankura when the 
King recapitulates it ; 

ci^r f^ciT qeqi I 

q^qQ^qtq iqi^iiq ii 

Kalidasa was thus not only a great poet, but also a great 
master of Dance and his plays are a floreation of the triple 
arts of Music, Dance and Poetry in dramatic form. 

In understanding his mastery of the dance medium, we 
are fortunate in having the not^ df Raghavabhatta~a scholar 
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well versed in the intricacies pf dpnce; the notes though all too 
few, are exceedingly valuable for staging the great play. 
According to Raghavabhatta ‘Rrayoga’ meant the fourfold 
abhinaya known a« Angika, Vachika, Aharya and Sattvika, the 
interaction of which was Natya through which the poem was 
made visible. . Of these, the abhinaya of speech and delivery-' — 
Vachika — involving the rise and fall of voice, highpitched and 
tremulous or deep and low with appropriate inflections to spit 
the characters and a variety of • rhythmic pauses, has survived 
in Bali and Java to a great extent, though forgotten here. 
How tellingly the toss of the curtain seconds Anasuya’s 
impetuous words in Act IV that the king had let Sakuntala 
down sli a ne fully (Pravisya a patikshepena). But for^jdata 
about the curtain, parasol, costume, masks and make-up, we 
have to resort to the oversea traditions mostly. Sattvika 
abhinaya referred to certain emotional tensions manifested 
through change of hue, change of tone, impediment in speech, 
— tears, horripilation, etc.,utilised for portraying frustrated love 
either actually or through angikabhinaya. For the present We 
shall visualise certain actions of the play through the' resources 
of Angikabhinaya, under the guidance of Raghavabhatta. 

” It is worth remembering that dance constitutes a spiritual 
world of its own, governed by laws of its own in contrast to 
the world of actuality ; and is therefore able to retrieve idealis- 
tic plays like Kalidasa’s from theatricality on the one hand and 
stage realism on the other. The illusion that dance creates is 
‘dependant oh the aesthetic factors-^rhythm and an elaborate 
'dance language and the imaginative response^ of the audience 
who could follow both; and not because the representation 
was based on and resembled the actual. In the restricted floor- 
sfiace of the stage, the danCef had to establish a palace or'court 
or forest or fire sanctuary ; and this he did by 0 convention 
called Kakshyavibhaga suggested in • the first instance by the 
words or verse, supplemented by appropriate, actions and 
glances and deviations on 'the gi:ound through dance. For 
example the progress of ©ushyanta’s pursuit' -of the 
deer are suggested by ; the. charioteer’s , ^Krishnasare’ 
and the King’s ‘Griyabhangabhiramam’ 
accompanied ^hy their . eyeing' the deer a great way off; then 
the car movenjeho is Ithijeded .by'.the uneven grpiind suggested 
again by the Sjita’k wWd •'Ayushriian, Udgliatini Bhuminti 

etc./, tJ|hteh ing of reins 
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and slowing of movement through dance, when the deer escapes 
again, followed by the glances of the ^hunters ; then follow 
quicker movements suggested again by the verse ‘Mukteshu ras- 

mishu’ of the Suta and ‘Yadaloke Sukshmam' 

3.^) of the king, in a mad pursuit till finally is pro- 
duced the illusion of arriving at a point within shot of the 
prey, when the king aims an arrow in the Alidha posture and 
appropriate arm movement. The deer would be represented 
not by an actual deer but by a dancer wearing a deer mask, 
furtively peering and frisking and gambolling in fright in 
terms of the Harinapluta movement. A pair of Katakamuka 
hands crossed at wrist, relaxed or taut would indicate speed 
or slow motion of chariot ; and if horse and chariot were not 
among the stage properties, they could well be portrayed by 
appropriate dance movements. A reference to the scene would 
reveal the minute data for abhinaya provided by the poet for 
the transition. from the chase to the precincts of the Asrama — 
the last indicated fay verse ‘Nivarah Sukagarbhakotara' — 

all of which deserve the most careful 
study. The Oordhvajanu movement would suggest a hill or 
flight of stairs ; by gazing into the air, could be suggested a 
Vimana or celestial being according to context. For these 
conventions also, the oversea traditions have plenty to teach us. 

Contexts in Sakuntolam for. which Raghavad,hatta has given 

Natya directions. 

Act I-(i) Vrikshasechanam rufayati — portrays watering of 
plants : Do the Nalinipadmakosa hands, take them to the shoul- 
der region, do the avadhuta head, bending body gracefully a 
little, bring down the hands and release. That is, do a pair of 
Sukatunda hands, keep them crossed at wrist, fingers and 
palms facing down ; lower them, body bending to suit and by a 
turn of the wrists, make them into a pair of upfacing Padma- 
kosa hands; take them across breast to shoulder region, 
lowering head to side, and flexing body, bring the hands to 
knee region when releasing. (See illustrations 2—6). 

(ii) Bhramarabadham rupdyati — portrays annoyance by 
bee : by the vidhuta head and tremulous lips and quickly 
moving PataEa hands facing outward. That is, the head 
is turned quickly across in fright, lips quivering, and the Pataka 
gesture facing outward moving quickly hither and thither 
protecting the face and im^ding the bee. 
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(iii) Sringaralajjam rupayati — portrays bashful love con- 
fusion ; by the Paravriita head and Lajjita glance i.e,, face 
averted and turned back, eyelids lowered and pupils looking 
down and I would add an eyebrow raised. (This access of 
modesty occurs when Anasuya exclaims ‘So we do have a 
protector’). 

Act III. The King's love distraction; by Lofita head, 
Dola hands and Sunya glance i.e., by an agitated rest- 
less movement of head aimlessly shifting position, eyes vacantly 
staring, shoulders drooping, arms relaxed and dangling, the 
fingers of Pataka relaxed and loose. Another suggestion is the 
chin resting on back hand of a pair of interlocked Karkataka 
hands, for the melancholy reverie. 

Act in. The king attempts to raise the face of Sakuntala 
which she evades. The king’s action is portrayed by means of 
the Tripataka gesture upfacing, brought under the chin, 
especially the forefinger and its neighbour; and Sakuntala's by 
averting head and face and folding lower lip in mouth. 

Act IV. Decoration of Sakuntala: The ring-finger of 
Tripataka is employed to portray tears when kept .near eye, to 
mark tilaka on forehead ; and Sandamsa. and Bhramara hands 
for decorating with garland and ear ornaments; and Kataka- 
mukha and Hanisasya for lac painting. 

Act IV. A little doe clings to Sakuntala’s garment, im- 
peding her movement. This was to be portrayed by the Urud- 
wrifto movement : the foot with heel raised is planted behind 
the other foot, the body turning with flexion; this is only a 
semi-turn. When Sakuntala turns back to see, it is in terms of 
ih.tAPftkranta movement in which the feet cross each other as 
she pirouettes in a full turn and lifts foot and releases herself 
from position. (See illustrations 7 — 9). 

Act IV. Arala and Hamsasya hands for plucking and 
gathering flowers. 

Act VIII. Sanumati ascends by the Bahyabhrafnari and 
descends by the Gangavatarana. The first is a gyrating move- 
ment ; there are three views as to how the second could be 
rendered: one was the curling of the leg behind like 
a scorpion’s sting mA Tripataka hands held down, breast 
protruding and head : lowered ; the other was the 
y'ishnukrantaKaranay^^ JTfipatak& held over the uplifted 
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foot to denote Ganga flowing; the third was the acrobatic 
Karana Gangavatarana in the Chidambaram sculpture. 

It is possible that in depicting aerial movements, devices 
of magical illusion wxre resorted to, also invisible pedestals, 
or steps, dim lighting, etc. 

But the most consummate application of Kalidasa’s 
knowledge of dance is in Act I in portraying the blossoming of 
love in Sakuntala attended by the interplay of all her natural 
and spontaneous graces — Bkava, Hava, etc., — which dance had 
converted into its own special resource in Sattvahhinaya; an 
excess of these graces constituted Abhinaya’s supreme merit 
and their absence made Abhinaya empty. Needless to state that 
all modern attempts at Ahhtnaya belong to the latter kind. It 
was with this Sattvahhinaya that Agnivarna was able to contest 
with and score over the dance-masters.i Centuries of rough 
and indiscriminate usage has emptied these beautiful terms 
of their rich and varied content and made them hackneyed 
and stale; and they are to-day thought of either as a 
vague amorous or amatory gesture or an indefinite label 
for an indefinite inventory and schedule of woman’s charms. 
In reality they were the ripples and eddies awakened by 
the love emotion in the depths of a girl’s consciousness, 
revealing themselves through ripples and eddies of eyebrows 
and eyes, and subtle changes of facial expression and move- 
ment, in a natural and spontaneous manner. As Kalidasa said 
elsewhere ‘Strinamadyam pranayavachanam Vibhramo hi 

priyeshu 1% these were the pri- 

mary expressions of a woman’s soul. It was these that were 
thematically worked into a Lasya sequence to form a panorama 
of graces ; it was these that Bharata seized as the supreme 
resources of Abhinaya and like a rnaster jeweller fashioned the 
peerless crown for the dance art called Sattvahhinaya inlaying 
it as though with the glowing fire of the ruby, the shifting 
lustre of the diamond, the pearl’s mellow sheen and the 
sapphire’s sombre mystery. But not all the gems which Ujjain 
dispossessed the sea of, could match one of these natural 
graces of woinen. 
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Let us remember that Sakuntala was a woman of extra- 
ordinary beauty; and therefore every little action of hers from 
a frown or knitted brow to a finger lifted in warning and 
contrary shake of head, would be pervaded by her beauty, 
Sakuntala is presented to us first as an innocent maiden — 
Mngdha — on the verge of youth, giving herself up to vague 
romantic yearnings and delicious reveries, as she gazes at the 
Vanajyotsna clinging to the Sahakara, every fibre of her body 
tingling at the magic of touch of Spring — it is the picture of a 
wistful, preoccupied, girlish beauty we see first. From this 
she is rudely disturbed by the pursuing bee and the emotion of 
fear throws her beauty into an entirely new focus, lips quiver- 
ing, eyelids lowered, face averted and hands hastily impeding, 
picturising the grace Chakiiam which forms the theme of the 
verse ‘Chalapangam’ This is the second vision of 

her beauty. Then when the king intervenes, she is speechless 
with bashfulness and if she could talk at all, it could only 
have been some sweet incoherence; this is a composite picture 
in which up to a point her childlike artlessness is presented 
under an urge of modesty, suddenly giving way to an adult 
bashfulness — Vihrita — which remodels her posture and expres- 
sion into one of sculpturesque immobility: but this very 
reticence adumbrates her inner love, whose arrival is quite 
near. Then as the king and the girls seat themselves and 
Sakuntala asks herself “How is it that at the sight of this per- 
son, I feel an emotion scarcely consistent with a grove devoted 
to piety?” Tve have the bodily manifestation of Bhava — just a 
faint suggestion of the intangible emotional disturbance, not 
clear, just arisen, like the sky brightening as the moon is about 
to rise; indicated by a puzzled facial expression of pleasure, 
with just a touch of a fleeting doubt. Under the influence of 
this newborn emotion — Bhava — her beauty appears to us in 
quite a new irradiation and setting. Then when Anasuya is 
curious as to who the stranger was and Sakuntala tells herself 
‘This A.nasuya speaks your very thoughts, Oh Mind ! be not 
uneasy' there is a slight revelation of the love emotion like 
the silver rim ot the emerging moon and indicated by slow 
graceful Ji'^tife'-tjons of eyebrows and furtive glances and 
turns of head 'and neck and mild horripillation; this Hava 
presents Sakantak'sbfeaufy in a yet; newer facet. And .when 
Anasuy^ says fWe hayt in<fced found a protector’ the love 
emotion of l&akuhtala W fully .im&hllested Wduicker ’ rippling 
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movements of the eyelashes and a variety of love glances and 
play of head and neck, it is the grace Hela which contradicts her 
child nature and finds consummation in the Sringaralajja, 
bashful confusion of love, to portray which Eaghavabhatta 
gave us a few tips. As these natural graces are called into play 
on the lineaments of Sakuntala aglow with love, she develops a 
new sheen (kanti) and lustre (dipti) and her natural move- 
ments develop new poetic graces, all without any conscious 
effort on her part and marvellously transfused by proximity to 
lover, articulating the soul’s most intimate message, through the 
body’s most exquisite language, for the lover’s sole delight. 
And when she pretends to be angry and knits her brow and 
lifts a warning finger at Anasuya and would fain go away, yet 
tarries, it is an exquisite endearment in the guise of a slight, 
comprehended by the grace Bibvoka under the twin urges of 
Vihhrama and beauty-consciousness and revealing new facets 
of Vilasa as she steps and turns and moves. When she directs 
her ears to what Dushyanta says, in intense absorption and 
surrender, it was still another grace, Mottoyitaw; it was a 
continuation of this mood that earned her a dreamy ecstacy and 
Durvasa’s curse. And the affected, agitated repulsion of a 
caress at the end of Act III was yet another delicate grace- 
KuttafU’itd'tn (sweet reluctance) with an added touch of flurry. 
All these lead to the consummate pretence of. removingthe thorn 
followed by a meaningful turn and sidelong glance, referred to 
as Soochi earlier. And in the king’s retrospect of Sakuntala, 
(Ankura), he recalls her soft glances, leisurely movements, 
feigned angers, delicious evasions, fine reticences and fugitive 
smiles and like a miser at his hoard, lingers lovingly oter every 
vision of her that his memory conjures up, with the interplay 
of all her airs and graces and unconscious glows and sheens 
and nuances of facial expression, the mere recollection of 
which throws him into an ecstatic absorption. 

The supreme merit of Kalidasa is that he has caught and 
fixed forever, these fleeting and intangible graces as evanes- 
cent as a ripple, and fugitive as twilight tints as a great love 
budded and blossomed on the lineaments of Sakuntala; and 
has made us watch their interplay in flurry and shyness and 
agitation as her love unfolds and blossoms, against a back- 
ground of. pteefless femipme,Jb.c|uty. In Sakuntalam, Kalidasa 
' has in?n?ortali5«d tbe'fefeiitine^raccs; and if h<? had fupt been 
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the master of dance that he was, he could not have spoken 
in the intimate accents of the soul’s own language. 

From these we pass on to the emotional prostration of 
Sakuntala relieved by the timely arrival of the king. In pass- 
ing I would refer to an extra passage quoted by the Sahiiya 
Darpam as an example of love banter Sringarahasya (or 
Marma) not found in other texts of the play: 

are'# I I 

When the king likened himself to a bee and attempted to 
raise the face of Sakuntala, we saw that she repelled it. This 
would make us think that she lyas seriously angry and would 
have avoided the king if she could. But the passage quoted 
above is one of delicious playfulness. Sakuntala wants to 
know what the disappointed bee did ; and the bee i.e, the 
king makes one more attempt to approach the lotus ie. 
Sakuntala’s face. It was at this point presumably that 
Anasu} a and Priyaravada gave timely warning to the lovers 
about the approach of Gautami. 

We may now glance back to the Nati’s song about the 
youth-intoxicated maidens with Sirisha blossoms on their ears, 
at the beginning of the play. Kalidasa was probably alluding 
to the Lasya sequence^ I had mentioned, in which the femi- 
nine grace Hetva hadhttn thematically worked in, in addition to 
the Sitisha flowers on ears. Installed at the beginning of the 
play, it was perhaps meant to indicate the importance of the 
^auty factors — Women, Music, Dance and the atmosphere of 
love, the so-called Kaisiki Vfitii pervading this great play. 

In discussing the dance-lore of Kalidasa, may be mention- 
ed verse 382 ©f Megha Sandesa in which he refers to the 
tired temple dancers of Mahakala’s shrine gracefully waving 
chamaras whose geraset handles scintillated and whose girdles 
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jingled as they stepped in dance. In these ritual temple dances 
the various Uf acharas had been worked in. Similar dances 
were being rehearsed in most of our temples within living 
memory. These were also known as Desi dances and had 
motives like the sword, lamp, garland, vina, fan, parasol, etc. 
(See illustrations 10 — 13). Indonesia yet remembers whole 
groups of these. 

Before concluding may I refer to the doctrine of reminis- 
cence which Kalidasa is never tired of proclaiming, especially 
in the verse ‘ ramyani ’ even as Wordsworth said : 

Oft over my brain does that strong fancy roll 
Which makes the present (while the flash doth last) 

Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past 

We lived ere yet this robe of flesh we wore. 

Out of his spiritual intuition Kalidasa has flashed a beam 
from the realms of the sub-conscious to illumine those 
of the super-real. A poet of the senses that he is 
said to be, he has so intensified and refined the 
sensibilities of the senses, that we could now perceive and 
comprehend the ultimate through these finite media; and like 
his Pururavas and Dushyanta enter heaven with this very body, 
unlike Yayati and Trisanku who tumbled down for want of 
such a guide. For has he not pierced the veil with his flashes 
of music and poetry and dance, bringing within reach of 
mortal eyes and ears and minds, a beauty that is immortal.? 

And when he sees the lovely form of Krishna in a dusky, 
cloud bejewelled with rainbow and Vishnu’s spanning foot in 
an oblique streak of it and his illimitable form in the vast ex- 
panse of the ocean, he speaks not a local language but an 
universal one, at least to those familiar with the symbols of 
his faith. 



A natyacarya from the natamafdira 

OF THE STJRYA TEMPLE, KONARKA (1238-64 A.D.)=*' 

BY 

T. N, Ramachandran 

The temple of Surya at Konarka built by king Narasimha 
I (1238-64 A. D.) of the Ganga dynasty and situated 20 miles 
north east from Puri, has been justly claimed as "the grand- 
est achievement of the eastern school of Architecture”, con- 
stituting as it were, the quintessence of the Kalinga type of 
temple architecture. The Orissan devotional architecture 
with its humble beginnings in the rock-cut Jaina caves 
of Udayagiri and Khandagiri near Bhuvaneswar in the 
second century B.C. rolls on over 1500 years or so and 
culminates in the temple df Konarka which, though in utter 
ruins to-day and in a desolate corner amidst drifting sands, 
evokes our admiration. It is like a ripe fruit matured in 
breathless air. The cosmic significance of the monument, with 
every nook and corner richly decorated, seems to be that 
the worshipper or the visitor should be instructed ocularly in 
the whole doctrine of Hindu cosmology, mythology, icono- 
graphy, the fine arts, the muses, in short, of every day life. The 
temple which consists of the Devi or Sri Mandir or Vimana, 
Taganiohana, Nata-mandira (Plate I) and a shrine for Maya 
Devi is filled with sculptured panels which if placed end to end 
would extend for miles. The sculptures bespeak a luxurious 
experience and open out an encyclopaedia of edifying legends 
told with moving eloquence and in the plastic language of a 
singularly chaste and refined diction, elaborated with rich and 
exquisite imagery. Incidentally, these “speaking pictures’’ 
afford glimpses into the details of the life of the times. Humble 
dwellings, pompous palaces, court-scenes, assemblies of both 
the spiritual and the worldly-minded human beings, temples, 
conveyances, household articles and utensils, forest scenes, 
hunts, love-making both refined and otherwise, flora and fauna, 
everything in fact is here pictured in stone eloquently and in 
overwhelming profusion, yet with refined restraint. In con- 
trast with the moving compositions of life in its variety, are 
the static images of a series of Suryas, Dikpalas, Visnu and 
semi-divine beings. 

♦Paper read at the All-India Music Conference, December, 
1950, OMoitta. 
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Sahrdayananda or spectacular gratification which is the 
main purpose of the monuments is readily achieved by the 
sculptured galleries of the entire monument and in particular 
by the N ota-mandira which contains a series of dancing scenes 
in which dancing girls and dancing men bring into display 
elegant poses and musical instruments such as would make the 
Nata-mandira a living paradise. Even a casual visit to the 
Nata-mandira will bring before the visitors’ mind a visual or- 
chestra. V^isitors, particularly those accustomed to western 
musical and orchestral performances, will look for the dancing- 
master who guides the performances. Is there one at the 
Nata-mandira of Konarka? 

The answer is supplied by the sculpture of a Natyacarya 
figured in this article (Plate II). The sculpture occupies 
a prominent place in the upper gallery of the Nata- 
mandira and, facing east as it does, greets the visitor 
who ascends from the east where the main gateway of 
the whole monument was originally located. In a niche 
I* 9" X 9’’ stands with perfect equipoise a Nafa, let us 
call him a Natyac&rya, the dancing-master of the 
show who guides the performances. Around him in various 
separate alcoves and niches are the various dancing girls and 
men in various dancing poses; mostly with some musical instru- 
ment or other. In contrast to the spirit of rhythmic motion 
around him the Ndtyacarya stands almost erect (sama- 
bhanga) on a base formed by foliage. His hands hold a 
pair of cymbals (tala) with silken ribbon fastenings for 
holding. The left hand is bent against his chest and the cymbal 
held in it is upturned, as it should be, to receive the beat of the 
other cymbal. The right hand which is in Kataka-mudra 
(a hand-pose suggesting holding), holds the other cymbal. 
Both the hands jointly suggest the zero-hour or the animated 
suspense which is to be followed the next moment by the actual 
beating of the cymbals to signal the commencement of the 
dance show. An under-»garment with tassels and folds arranged 
in xhtkgccha fashioni a low and close-fitting turban on the 
head, big-sized in the ears superficially resembling 

patra-kundalas but actually designed as makara-kundalas, and 
a long necklace (k&ra) elegantlj: poised and enclosing a circular 
meda.1 on a - powerful -dbest^ : a dignity to the person 
pprtrayed.r 'J^he medal .l^pealffi - Ws. standing- as that of an 
expert or leader of cfeief^ . purpose of the Nada-mmdird 
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(dancing hall) is only to illustrate dancing, the person meant 
can be readily recognised as the dancing-master, the Natyd- 
carya. The medal and the big-sized kundalas suggest that 
they were perhaps presents in recognition of his superior skill 
and expert knowledge of the Natya-kald. The wrists arej 
however, free from any wristlets or chains of honour (vira- 
srnkhala) and this can best be explained as due to the necessity 
to keep the hands free for both the volume and the velocity 
and quickness of the hand-movements and wrist-motions that 
the cymbal-player will soon bring to bear on the dancing show. 

As though these details were not sufficient for us to recog- 
nise readily the importance of the Naiyacaryu portrayed, the 
architect, who designed XhtNata-mandira, labelled the figure of 
the Njatyacarya as well, for, what is it we discern below the 
Naiyacarya’s legs, but an inscription in Kalinga-Niagarirlipi 
of the 12th-13lh centuries A.D., recording the name of the 
Natyacdrya under description as Saumya 

Sridatta. His name is either “Saumyasridatta’’ or "Sridatta''. 
if we take “Saumya” as an honorific term meaning “good oi 
auspicious”. That NalyScaryas occupied high and respec- 
table place in ancient Indian society is well-known. Kalidasa’s 
Malavikagnimitra and the two dancing-masters, Ganadasa 
and Haradatta who figure in it, afford sufficient documentation. 
Also the name '^Saumya S'ridatta” with its termination as 
“datta” irresistibly draws our attention to the name 
“Haradatta” of the Malavikagnimitra, with a similar termina- 
tion (datia). Even as Haradatta was a Natyacarya, our 
Saumya Sridatta was in all probability a Natyacdrya, Is the 
termination “datta” just accidental, a coincidence or does it 
denote a class of society, may be of artists including-music 
and dance-masters, in the same way as definite orders ©r 
classes of society are suggested by the terminations, Sarma, 
Vattna, Gupta, Dasa, etc7 We may not be altogether wrong 
if we surmise on the parallel of K alidasa’s Haradatta who 
received royal patronage for his skill in dancing, that our 
“Saumya Sridatta” was an equally meritorious Ne^yScarya 
probably patronised by the Ganga King Narasimiia I, who 
built the Konarka temple. Both have earned niches in the 
temple of fame, the Natyacarya has a literal niche of fame in 
the very Nata-mandira with his name inscribed below in stone, 
(but actually m gold Utte^'m the bistoijof Art), while King 
Narasimha I, has earned in ^a|l4feion a placte in the hearts ofifll 
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Sahrdayas as an accomplished Royal Artist and intrepid 
Architect. 

That no other sculpture is inscribed either in the iV^afa* 
mandira or in any other part of the temple, goes to prove that 
the sculpture in question has been singled out for special treat- 
ment and attention in view of the importance and standing of 
the person portrayed, vis., the Ndtyacdtya, Saumya Sridatta, 
against the background and environment of his own creation 
and activity, the Nata-mandira. , 

The erection of the Nata-mandira in front of the Jaga- 
mohana of the Konarka temple, the embellishment of every 
inch of space in it with dancing damsels, dancing men, musi- 
cians and other orchestral paraphernalia, and lastly the 
enshrining of the Ndtyac dry a in a niche with especial care 
on recording his name below his portrait for a grateful pos- 
terity to appreciate — all these prove beyond doubt that our 
ancients of Mediaeval India (of the 33th century A.D. when 
the Konarka temple was built) believed like the still earlier 
ancients of Kalidasa’s times and like lovers of Art of 
all times that Natya was the sole Kola that'could enter- 
tain one and all ; 

Ndiyam hhinnarucer-janasya 
bahudhap-yekam samd.rddhaham [j 



DANCING DEVI FROM KANYAKUMARI 
(13TH CENTURY A. D.)* 

T. N. Ramachandran 

The dances of Siva, popularly known as Nataraja or 
Natesa, are as interesting as they are varied, and examples of 
every type of his dance are known from South India, It is 
true that South India has yielded the largest number, parti- 
cularly in metal (bronze), but examples, mostly in stone also 
hail from other parts of India such as Badami, Ellora, Aihole, 
Pattadakal, Bhuvanesvar, Gwalior and Rajshahi and Dacca in 
Bengal. The various classes oi T and aza or “virile male 
dance” or “violent dance” described in Saivite works and 
Agamas appear to have grown out of Bharata’s Natya Sastra 
which describes the dances of Siva, Bharata has 108 poses of 
while the Saiva Agamas associate Siva with 64 in 64 
different shrines. 

TStfdaz’d is to be distinguished from ‘Ldsyfa’. Tandava is 
associated with Siva and is so called because fhe various 
dance poses, which were as many as 108, were observed and 
classified by Tandu, Siva’s attendant. These poses form the 
subject-matter of Bbarata’s Natya Sdstra, chapter IV, and 
luckily the eastern and western Gopurams of the famous 
Nataraja Temple at Chidambaram, South India, contain a 
large number of Bharata’s verses incised below carvings which 
the verses appear to describe. The dances of Siva fall mainly 
under seven groups, (l) Ananda Tandava, (2) Sandhya 
Tandava, (3) Gaurl Tandava (also called Uma Tandava), 
(4) Tripura T&ndava, (5) Kali Tan4ava (also called tJrdhva 
TSndava), (6) Mamii Tandava and (7) Samhara Tandava. 
The most popular form of Siva’s dance which occurs in 
sculpture and bronze is the Ananda Tandava form of 
Nataraja in Chidambaram. The Ananda T&ndava of Nataraja 
is also called Sad& Tandmia as it is in eternal progress on the 
wheel of cosmic process. And Saiva literature tells us that 
Parvati or Uma or Gauri was witnessing it, thereby giving it 
another attractive name Gmn Tandava. 

* Paper read at the AU-India Music Conference, December 
■ |950, Calcutta, ' 
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Tandava is thus a ‘violent or virile male dance’, promul- 
gated hy Siva while Ldsya is “graceful female dance” promul- 
gated by Parvatl. As Siva is said to have performed ail bis 
dances in the twilight of the evening, his dances are termed 
Sandhya Tandava which includes a special pose called Vrdhva- 
J&nu with the right knee up. The Saiva describe 

elaborately the tJrdhva Tandava in which Siva vanquishes Kali 
in a dance contest with her. Tiruvelangadu near Madras is 
said to be the centre for this type of dance in which the right 
leg is raised right upto the head. Siva is said to have defeated 
Kali by this trick and Kali, being a woman, could not emulate 
him out of modesty. Another explanation is that by raising 
his leg right upto his head Siva restored to his ear an ornament 
that had slipped during the special dance which, being terrible, 
is also termed as Canda Tandava. As Kali participated in it 
it is also called Kali Tandava. The “ Vataranya Mahatmya” 
according to Dr. V. Raghavan describes the t/fclAz/a Tandava 
which Siva performed at Tiruvelangadu as the same as 
Samhara Tandava, the dance of destruction; but, according to 
Bharata’s Natya Sastra, the same scholar points out, this 
Ordhva Tandava corresponds to the Karana LalStaiilaka. 

No example of the Lasya or ‘graceful female dance’ is 
known from South India until now except the Satl-dance in 
association with Siva occurring in a bas-relief in the temple of 
Pattadakkal, Dt. Bijapur. Examples of Parvati or Gauri or 
Uma standing by the side of Nataraja and witnessing the dance 
are known from Ellora, Bhuvanesvar, Kanchipuram, Dharas- 
surani and Bengal. The Bronze specimen illustrated in this 
article (Plate I) will therefore be welcomed by all lovers of Art 
and of South Indian Bronzes in particular. As Caurl-Tandava 
&ndVma Tandava relate to the special dances of Siva described 
above, not of Parvati, the specimen will have to be identified as 
representing ‘•Casya’’ or “graceful dance” which Parvati 
performs bringing into display what is called the tjrdhva-Janu 
pose, with the right leg raised and bent at the knee. The hands 
are free to swing as Parvati would please. The swinging right 
hand is held in Ga/o-Aoj/o poseiimulating the extended trunk 
of an elephant. The left hand is in Kataka-nmdra (the Piudre 
which suggests holding) and Parvati is hete actually holding a 
lotus by its stalk. 

The image hails from soiijewhere near Kanytkumari 
(Cape Coinorin), the southernmost point of §duth India. * Jt 
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has suffered heavy incrustation (salt) such as contiguity to the 
seashore would suggest. Some of the decorative features 
rather unusual for typical South Indian bronzes of the Chola 
period are claw-like fingers (PI. I), long festoon-like kundalas 
male of foliage hanging from the ears (PI, II), a long 
necklace {hara) extending far below the breasts and 
supporting three pendants, the central one looking like 
a dagger (PI. I), the peculiar form of the lotus flower held 
in theleft hand, flanking tassellated knots in loops and hanging 
brocaded ends of the under-garment (pi, II) and lastly the 
very copper casting of the image with claw-like features that 
the hands and feet present. These present some points of 
resemblance with the important find of South Indian bronzes 
* in Polonnaruwa ,of Ceylon. Cape Kan3akumari being only 
within a few miles’ distance of Polonnaruwa (Ceylon), it will 
be easy to discern points of resemblance between the dancing 
Parvati under description and the Polonnaruwa bronzes, 
particularly Parvati, Nataraja and Surya of the Polonnaruwa 
Group (Vincent Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
Plates 95(b), 95, 107 (a — b), 108(b), 109(b). As history has 
recorded emphatically the Chola occupation of Polonnaruwa, 
the association of the image with the Polonnaruwa bronzes is 
readily recognisable. The Siva Devales of Polonnaruwa which 
yielded the bronzes appear to have an earlier date as 1012 A.D. 
(Rajendra Chola I) and a later date as 1215 A. D. But 
stylistically there are some among these Polonnaruwa images 
which are more comparable to those of the subsequent Vijaya- 
nagar period of the mainland. As I have proved elsewhere 
{vide, T. N. Raraachandran, Southindian Hindu Metal Images 
in the Madras Museum, page 46) this suggests that the builders 
of the temples at Polonnaruwa put all their available resources 
into the buildings and that in each case a considerable interval 
may have elapsed before any metal images were installed in 
them. No conclusive evidence as to the latest possible date for 
the latest of the Polonnaruwa images seems, however, to be 
available. Thus in all probability the image under description 
may be ascribed to the very latest phases of Chola activity vis. 
13th century A. D. . ’ ’ 

Justice A. N. Sen of the Calcutta Bench is the lucky 
owner of this rare bronze which measures 1*9” high and would 
welcome its inspectioa hy airansmt^ of Art at his home (4, 
HungerfdrdiStree^ 'I'. 
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Aspects of Advaita by Prof. P. N' Srinivasachan, m.a., 
Retired Professor of Philosophy, Madras, Sri Krishna Series 
No. 8. im pp. 204-112. Price Rs. 3. 

Professor P. N. Srinivasachari is one of the living 
exponents of Indian philosophy in the South, particularly of 
the system of Ramanuja. He is also a careful and thorough 
student of other schools of Vedanta like Sri Sankara's absolute 
monism and Bhaskara’s Bhedabheda. The present work is the 
result of his historical and comparative studies of various 
systems of Indian philosophy. It has four chapters besides an 
Introduction which emphasises the importance of Advaifa as a 
system of philosophy on the basis of the integral unity of the 
Advaitic pramanas of sruti (revelation), (reason) and 
anubhava (intuition). It also explains the different aspects of 
Advaita which the learned author chooses to call pure Advaita, 
pure practical Advaita and practical Advaita, the detailed 
elucidation of which is found in the first three chapters of this 
work. Though these three aspects of Advaita vary in their 
starting points, the final is the same, viz., the identity or one- 
ness of Jtva and Uvara as implied in the maMvakyp. “Tat 
tvam asi ”. 

Pure Advaita is described as a critical enquiry into the 
nature of the self by the psychological and logical study of 
pure consciousness as absolute truth. Practical Advaita 
accepts lustra as the ultimate authority for Advaita, recognises 
degrees of Truth and Reality (saty a) and expounds the pro- 
gression of consciousness from the moral level of Vyavahara- 
satya and finally to jnana, the true level of ParamSrtha-satya. 
In between the two systems comes Pure Practical Advaita 
which utilises i'Sstra and reasoning. The different expositions 
of Pure Advaita such as Gaudapada’s in his Map^fikyakarikas, 
stress the idealistic view of experience and as such are said to 
have a close affinity with Vijnanavada and Sunyavada of 
Buddhism, It is often remarked that Gaudapada follows the 
negative logic of Buddhism, Safikara who follows the IJpa- 
ni§ads and the Vedanta-sutras, ‘tejects all the schools of 
Buddhism as mutually cootriidiiil^ry* The distinction between 
Bud<fliism and Adva,itai|i6fi!: ift th* important fact that o ®«5 
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denies completely the phenomenal reality and refers to nirvana 
negatively while the other stresses positive reality and refers 
to brahma-nirvana. The need for supplementing subject philo- 
sophy is supplied by Pure Practical Advaita which therefore 
marks the transition from the logical and psychological side. It 
deals with the relation between Brahman and Maya, and Isvara 
and Jiva &nd such other important questions like adhydsa and 
mukti. It also deals with the theories of illusion, limitation 
and phenomenon. Practical Advaita is not in favour of idea- 
lism and relationism implied in Pure Advaita. It insists on 
the need for the realistic ethico-religious approach of Advaita. 
It accepts the compromise between the esoteric and the exoteric 
— •paravidyazxid aparavidya — ,and the various stages of — 

kramamukti and jwanmukti. The book ends with an import- 
ant observation on the need of spirituality and service which 
every work on Indian philosophy emphasizes and it is quoted 
fully here for the advantage of the readers. “It fits in with 
the twin religious truths of spirituality and service and the 
innate hospitality of the Gita as the essence of the Upanisads. 
The wisdom of the Upanisads is a Philosophy of Religion 
which satisfies the three pramanas in their integrity, equates 
the absolute of metaphysics with the God of religion, recognises 
the value of all the four yogas and the unity of the contem- 
plative and the active and the aesthetic ideals of truth, good- 
ness and beauty, and points to mukti as the direct realisation of 
Brahman in the transcendental and immanent aspects of 
Brahmanubhava and Brahman isation of all jivas in the twin 
aspects of spirituality and service.” 

The work deals briefly with all important topics connected 
with Advaita and is bound to be a valuable guide not only to 
students of Advaita but to all who are interested in a compa- 
rative and analytical study of other systems of Vedanta also. 
The learned author deserves our thanks for having published 
this handy volume which is the result of his long experience as 
a Professor and original writer in Indian Philosophy. 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri. 

Literary Criticism in Sanskrit and English. By 
Prof. D. S. Sarma. The Kuppuswami Sastri Research Insti- 
tute, Mylapore, Madras, He. 1. . 

When a literature has; given the best of it to mankind, 
certainly criticism also have growu with it. It is there- 
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fore not a matter for surprise that in Sanskrit literary criti- 
cism has existed, and that too the best of its kind. But what 
could not have been anticipated by the present-day intellectuals, 
who have had a course of study in Western literary criticism 
alone, is the fact that valuable thought both upon the approach 
and method of assessing literary works has ah'eady been 
bestowed by our ancients. Indeed, it must seem even a kind 
of inferiority-complex to some, at'any rate, that the adequacy 
of the function of literary criticism in Sanskrit should be 
sought to be made out by its comparing favourably with 
literary criticism in the West. 

Nevertheless, the service that Prof. D. S. Sarma has done 
to us in providing in the brief span of a paper, read at the 
Kuppuswami Sastri Institute of Research, his mature consider- 
ations of Literary Criticism in Sanskrit is not altogether 
untimed. On the other hand, his stressing the point how 
literary criticism in Sanskrit “at its best, was never dogmatic, 
and the popular view that our Alankara Sastra, as its name 
unfortunately suggests, gives only some rules on the use of the 
figures of speech is quite wrong” has to be further driven 
home into the so-called litterateurs of today, who begin to 
deride the ancient culture as having very little to contribute to 
modern thought. 

Now turning to the paper itself. Prof. Sarma in his 
characteristically analytic -manner has reduced to five main 
headings the happy comparison between the conclusions of the 
English Romantic School and those of the Dhvani School in 
Sanskrit and set down his commendably brief opinions under 
each head in the succeeding pages. Necessarily Anandavar- 
dhana, the arch- priest of literary criticism, and his equally 
celebrated commentator Abhinavagupta have been drawn upon 
to prove Rasa-dh.vani as underlying all literary excellences, 
thereby liberating immortal spirits imprisoned in the finite for 
a moment at least, and making them taste of the Ananda of 
being one with the Infinite. One may notice here. Prof. Sarma 
has perhaps merely touched upon the originality of Ananda- 
vardhana in having worked out an elaborate thesis on the 
Dhvani theory. But one who deeply studies Dhvanyaloka 
would be prompted to say that in his inviolable arguments to- 
wards establishing Rasa-dhyani as What essentially makes poe- 
try or literature;, ever abidiotg ih'; human hearts, he resembles 
out and out Sankara^ the ^ilosc^er* who makes ont h*" 

rTYT ' ' 
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case for the grand concept of the one and indivisible soul in 
all life. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell at length on all the aspects 
of Prof. Sarma’s important contribution. Suffice it to say that 
in undertaking the task he has not only succinctly presented 
his views but also taken care not to omit anything of signi- 
ficance in the short compass of his endeavour. Perhaps, 
Prof. Sarma, if only he had the time or space for it, could have 
shown further the great synthesis of all arts in this country 
in the matter of self-expression. Otherwise the author of the 
Natya Sastra, as Bharata is reputed to be, need not have been 
depended upon as the prime source of arts and poetry by 
every one of the later poets and writers. 

In conclusion it may be useful to remember some of 
Prof. Sarma’s sentences as marking the correct line of en- 
visagement of any great literature. The following are samples 
of his profundity in a discussion of the true understanding of 
literature : 

(1) “A poet is not a photographer but a painter. Even 
in the most realistic compositions we find there is a good deal 
of omission compared with actual life”. 

' (2) “ In a good drama we prefer expectation to surprise. 
Surprises and accidents are the stock-in-trade of the melo- 
drama — the illegitimate brother of the true drama”. 

(3) “ In a word, life gives us facts, literature reveals to 
us their values”, 

(4) " Indeed, in all the great dramas of the world the 
situations are highly improbable. Their improbability is the 
price which the dramatist pays for their heightened emotional 
effects”. 

(5) “ One has also to acquire considerable experience of 
the world through some kind of active life and try to correlate 
the beauty and harmony experienced in literature with the 
beauty and the harmony (or the lack of it) experienced in the 

IliiiiSiilyiyyvy-:®!:; ■ 

jpsycHOLOGicAL, Studies IN Rasa. By Dr. Rakesa 
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The present work is a doctoral thesis, wherein an attempt 
has been made to study and interpret, in the light of modern 
psychology, the subject of Rasa. The author, for his purpose, 
has chosen to consider Rasa in two aspects, in the two sections 
of his book: (1) Rasa as Relish and (2) Rasa as emotion. 
As Rasa, in its first aspect, means Relish of poetry, the ques- 
tion that naturally arises is ‘What is poetry?’ After exami- 
nation of fifty definitions of poetry given by both the Eastern 
and Western critics, the writer concludes that none of the 
definitions of poetry leads to the understanding of poetry ex- 
cept for the information about the personal views of the 
framers. He has then offered his own definition of poetry 
with full knowledge of its defects and limitations. ‘ That 
ivhichis relished or taken interest in, as poetry is poetry’. 

The next problem that the writer deals with is the percep- 
tion and relish of poetr}’. (Rasa-Nishpatti and Rasasvada). 
Here, also, he examines, with disapproval, all the theories that 
the Sanskrit and Western critics of note have advanced; and 
comes forward with his new view that ‘ the secret of the Relish 
of poetry consists in our it tcrest to Perceive it’. This new 
theory, the writer thinks, marks a clear advance over what he 
calls the Hedonistic theories which emphasize pleasure as the 
end of poetry and labour under the supposition that we under- 
take to do only pleasing things. The author, next, proceeds 
to consider the component feelings of poetic Relish which, as 
he classifies them, are sympathetic, antipathetic, recollectional, 
reflectional, critical and those pertaining to curiosity. His 
complaint against the Sanskrit writers is that they had a 
narrow view about these feelings and therefore, they recog- 
nized only the sympathetic type of them. This led to an equal 
narrowness, on their part, in considering the elements that 
determined the poetic relish. The author’s broader conception 
of these elements consists of eight entities (detailed out on 
page 93). > 

In considering Rasa as emotion, the writer has, on the 
threshold, given an idea of the terms— feeling, emotion and 
sentim.nts — according to their accepted meaning in modern 
psychology, and has then exatoiried the Sanskrit, terms Bhava, 
Sanchari Bhtvaand Sthayi-Bfi^ya in that light. His findings 
in this respect, are that these. Bhavas. are neither emotions nor 
sentiments, but are siinply .^C^ental .aflfections forming the 
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psychic sides of the emotions and that Rasa is essentially an 
emotion. With respect to the difference between the Sthayi 
and Sanchari Bhavas as conceived by Bharata and Abhinava- 
gupta, the author emphatically states that it is groundless and 
unreal. He is equally sceptic about Rasabhasa, Bhavabhasa and 
things of this type, Rasa-Doshas as mentioned by our critics, 
also, suffer from errors of judgment and inaccurate thinking. 

These are, in short, the contents of the book. In the valu- 
ation of his own research (given on page 5) the author says 
that the present thesis is an advancement in the study of Rasa. 

The author has ‘sfivcrely’ criticized Sanskrit writers 
(and if I may say so, gloats over his performance) even with- 
out correctly representing their views in some places. He may 
or may not be mindful of this when he says, with commendable 
frankness, that it is his turn now to be criticized. I join with 
the author in thinking that true criticism is necessary for any 
real advancement of knowledge. Therefore, I now proceed 
to make a few observations on the positions taken by him. 

( 1 ) The author has needlessly entered into a lengthy 
discussion, covering 27 pages, on the definition of poetry. 
Consistent with his purpose, he should have only considered 
the emotional element.' Even after his mighty attempts, 
the author gives us his definition that is practically useless and 
logically faulty. Because, in the first instance, it leaves too 
much scope for personal bias, in the absence of an objective 
standard ; and in the second instance, the author has to use the 
the very word in defining it ! Before I know what poetry is, 
how can I ‘relish or take interest’ in a composition ‘as poetry' ? 
It is, however, useful to him because, therein, he talks of 
‘poetic interest’ instead of ‘poetic pleasure’; for the author 
believes that it is neither pleasure nor enjoyment which attracts 
us towards poetry. 

(2) The author has elaborated his own theory on poetic 
relish with the phrase ‘poetic interest’ instead of ‘poetic 
pleasure’ just to avoid, get over or explain away the knotty 
problem of the unpleasant, ugly, horrible and the like being 
relishable in the perception of poetry. To this, I have to say 
that the pleasure-theory, if properly understood, is not wrong 
and that the author’s new theory takes us no where. We 
ought, first, to be^r cohsfswfti^ in mind, whenever we talk of 
poetic expetiencertljkf %!i#'^^^^^^^^ an aesthetic activity and 
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that rules of general psychology should be applied with great 
caution in its explanation. It is common knowledge that we 
indulge in all aesthetic activities with a clear anticipation of 
pleasure, satisfaction or enjoyableness resulting from their 
experience. The aesthetic experience is, on the whole, always 
pleasurable, satisfying and enjoyable. But to rank the rather 
peculiar and unusual pleasure of aesthetic experience with the 
pleasure meant in the Benthamian doctrine of Hedonism is a 
grave misrepresentation of both. 

In the pleasure of the aesthetic attitude we turn away 
from the useful, personal and the concrete towards the fanci- 
ful, the impersonal and the abstract. The abstract, far 
removed, non-practical and impersonal meanings in this 
experience call forth mental activities like memory, judgment, 
imagination or rather the total unified being and are charac- 
terized by breadth, distance, and largeness ; and even the ugly 
and unpleasant pale off and acquire aesthetic quality. The 
pleasurable feelirg involved in the aesthetic representation of 
Sita’s suffering by Kalidasa, is due to the reflective attitude 
called forth, which unfolds the stern Reality and the inexor- 
able destiny of man, to a heightened feeling of reverence for 
her virtues, to the perception of the artistic beauties of form 
and content of the composition and lastly to the richness and 
unusualness of the experience in general. Here the suffering 
of Sita is shifted from the focus to the margin of the consci- 
ousness of the Rasika. 

Even, supposing, for a moment, that such and the like 
explanations of the nature of the pleasure, are not satisfactory, 
the reader may ask, ‘what advance is marked, in this respect, 
by the new theory of the author?’ The only apparent merit of 
the author’s theory of ‘Interest’ is that he seems to state, like 
the authors of Natya Darpana, that the poetic experience is a 
mixture of pain and pleasure. But when he tries to show 
that the reader ‘relishes’ such an experience because of his 
‘interest’ (‘Interest’ and ‘relish’ are synonymous with the 
author, p. 81) he entangles himself in the very difiiculties of 
his opponents ! His ‘interest’ must mean either a feeling of 
sympathy or active concern; v0r a feeling of passive curiosity 
almost amounting to indifference. If it means sympathy the 
reader must experience pain and relish scenes of suffer- 

ing.If it means passive qurihsiiy inr indifferencfe he would; not 
be sufficiently interested: im fiqetfy at all. In his attempt to com- 
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bine the desire to cling to a phenomenon of pain and the feel- 
ing of ‘relish’ (which means nothing but enjoyment, pleasure 
or satisfaction) derived from the experience, he has invented 
the phrase ‘feeling painfully interested' which must mean 
‘feeling painful pleasure or relish’! But I question the very 
sense in which he has used the psychological term ‘interest’. 
Interest, in its psychological sense, ‘being conative, is a matter 
of the enduring settings of our eonative tendencies or impulses 
and is, therefore, determined by our instincts 'and our senti- 
ments’ (Outline p. 2/6). If interest is, thus, determined by 
sentiments, the problem of pain and pleasure in the ‘interest’ 
again crops up. For, then, our ‘interest’ in a person for 
whom we have developed a sentiment of love must make us 
feel pain in his mJsery and pleasure in his happiness. We 
can’t remain either only passively curious or indifferent to 
either of them. If the author sees the possibility of a person 
‘feeling painfully interested and relished’ (‘for he voluntarily 
invites this pain because his nature is such’ — p. 77) why should 
he deny the same to the upholders of the pleasure-theory in 
aesthetic experience? Then again even if the reader voluntarily 
invites pain because of bis ‘interest’, how is that going to solve 
the problem of a reader suffering from palpitation of heart? 
Would his ‘interest’ save him from the shock of reading grim 
tragedies? (p. 8u). The fact of the matter is that even the 
upholders of the pleasure-theory, do not and can not deny the 
existence of the element of pain and ugliness, etc., in a work of 
9 .rt and consequently in its effects. Their only contention is 
that the unpleasant element is either submerged or neutralized 
in the totality of the aesthetic experience and the final result is 
an impression of pleasure or sense of satisfaction. The 
author is, also, trying to make an adjustment between pain 
and pleasure without using the last word. But he has to use 
the word ‘Relish’. But what is relish? It is, as we have seen, 
enjoyment, taking pleasure or being pleased. Thus the new 
theory takes us nowhere. 

(3) Regarding some of the other important issues 
raised by the author . 

(i) His criticism on Afahinavagupta, more particularly, 
is, in the main, groundless. Let me make it clear that I also, 
like the author, have no faith in the mysteriousness of the 
phenomenon of poetic ReKshi but I do hold that it should not 
be interpreted on the sheer strength of general psychology 
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alone, which is useful for daily life-problems of practical 
I utility, but, mainly, on the strength of Aesthetics which is a 

j: special field of psychology. I am afraid, the author in his 

I enthusiasm of basing the poetic Relish on his own observations, 

has depended too much on general psychology and has 
I reduced his ‘ relish’ to a very low common level of experience. 

I And as a result, he has consulted the experience of even un- 

I trained villa^e-boys; but is inclined to call in question the 

I qualifications of an ideal aesthetic attitude of a trained Rasika 

as given by Abhinavagupta. What I mean is that there are 
grades in the capacity of aesthetic appreciation and Abhinava 
; has referred to the highest of them as his ideal. That is not 

j his fault. 

(ii) About his severe attack on the theory of Sadharani- 
karana I have to say that ancient Sanskrit authors are not to 
be understood and interpreted literally but in spirit. Looking 
I to the spirit of the theory, it is real, sound on the whole, and 

perfectly psychological. It is based on the principle of the 
sympathetic induction lof emotions advocated by McDougall 
on the instinctual level in his ‘ Group-mind’ and by Prof. P. S. 
Naidtt, on the Sentimental level, also, in his ‘Hormic Theory' 
(p. 65-68). Abhinava admits both these levels in his Vasana- 
Samvada and Hrdaya-Samvada respectively. Primitive passive 
sympathy, which is the basis of the formation and develop- 
‘ meat of group-life or society, is the liability to be stirred to 

; that kind of instinctive behaviour^ whose signs are displayed 

by other members of the same species. Subjectively it involves 
the sharing of the emotional excitements that accompany 
.instinctive behaviour. The secret of the induction of the same 
emotion, therefore, is the expression of the emotion (or Anu- 
bhavas) of the fellow member of the same species. The 
f released energy arouses the ‘ idea ’ of the object which is the 

I natural excitant of that emotion. Now, in the case of a love- 

! scene between Dtishyanta and S.akuntala, Sakuntala (for 

I whom Dushyanta has a sentiment of love) is only useful to 

I me in order to arouse in me the ‘ idea ’ of the class or type of 

( similar women for whom I haye developed a sentiment of love. 

The particular object of my. sehiiment of love would not suit. 

I ** Because, in that case the pleasure would be personaiand no 

: aesthetic attitude would types or 

classes of similar women; . would- 

Now, I have very little to do!#ith iakuntala as -an individual, 
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her surrounding, her love, and her particular behaviour. Of 
course, I will catch her individual traits of character and her 
other details or surroundings that ultimately make her the 
representative of a type of women. The need of Sadharani- 
karana is greater when, on the strength of human appeal 
alone, a reader highly or lowly placed, living in a different 
country and in different times has got to relish a piece of poem 
depicting details of persons and situations entirely alien and 
dissimilar in outer details. 

By the word Samvid-Carvana, Abhinava allows the reader 
to dwell on or revolve in his mind his generalized emotional 
experience arising out of his own concrete general sentiments. 
By Samvid-visranti he means the calmness which is the result 
of mental equipoise, balance, synthesis or synasthesis. 

(iii) A word about the conception of the author of the 
psychological nature of the Sthayin and its relation with the 
Sanchari Bhavas. The Sthayin is located in the mind of the 
Rasika or it remains related with the perceiver. In him it is 
evoked by the reading of poetry and develops into final Rasa 
leading to aesthetic enjoyment par excellence (Alaukika 
Rasa) — (see D. R. 4. 1, S. D. 3. 1, etc.) ; the Sanskrit writers 
believe that Sancharibhavas and Anubhavas remain related 
with the depicted characters. They have not stated in clear 
terms, that the depicted characters, also, have their sthayins 
(although some of them are conscious of this fact) because 
they saw that the patra-cittavrtti (by which they mean the 
patra-sthayin) was not the source of real Rasa, Hence it was 
only Laukika Rasa, as it was personal. Sometimes, also, the 
patra-cittavrtti did not at all correspond to the Sthayin of the 
Rasika (as in Easy a Rasa, where the weeping of a character 
evokes the laughter of the Rasika), Sometimes the citta- 
vrtti of the character corresponds to the sthayin of the Rasika 
as in srhgara and vira. Therefore, they have taken the correct 
position of neglecting the mention of the sthayin in a character 
(although it is there.) The Rasika has his own evocation of 
his sthayin according to the attitude of the poet. (Abhinava 
rightly s&y&~Kavistu Samajika-tulyah). As we read a poem 
we are sympathetic towards some characters and apathetic 
towards some others ^ according to the depiction of the poet. 
The Rasika has acquired through individual experience his own 
sentiments of love, fear, hatred, friendship, self-regard, laugh- 
ter, wonder, etc., which, are alwfays in a quiescent condition. 
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They arc awakcnori or brought inht activity by liic idea of )nc 
object which they get from the Anubhavas of the characters 
according to the principle of the sympathetic induction of 
sentiments or emotions as the case may be. Kavana, fur us, is 
a type of a cruel person and his behaviour may rou.se in us 
an idea of a class or type of such persons for whom we have 
formed a general sentiment of hatred. It is a mistake on the 
part of the author to suppose that our old writers have 
recognized only the sympathetic class of feelings, (p. S3 and 
91). The recollectional feelings are taken account of in the 
carvana of a sthayin and the reflectional ones in Santa Rasa 
mainly. All the feelings that the author mentions are meant, 
if not clearly stated, in the totality of the Rasasvada. 

It is not possible to meet in a review all the arguments of 
the author point by point in his attitude towards the sthayi and 
the sanchari bhavas. Here 1 only state my conclusions, (the 
grounds for which I have discussed in my Marathi work on 
Rasa Ra^a-Vimarsh (1942), in my English articles in B.O.R. 
Intitule Annals (4-1-1943), and Karmarkar Commemoration 
Vol. 1948). The sthayins are sentiments (with one or two 
exceptions like soka) with an insstinctual base (the Prfiktani 
Vasanas). They are acquired (Idanintani vasana of 
Visvanatha) within the experience of the Rasika. When they 
are evoked they give rise to their specific emotions. At least 
seven of the sancari bhavas are of the nature of the Derived 
Emotions of Mcdougnlk The rest are either organic statc.s, 
congnitive mental conditions or blended emotions, all of 
which, as the author also remarks, are ‘subsidiaries to the 
emotional experiences’. Their one common characteristic, 
however, is that they arise in the course of the operation of 
the sthayins as they imply the existence of sentiments. 
(Outline p. 345, social p. ,117)., If understood in his spirit, 
Abhinava is right in , making the kind of distinction he has 
made between these, two. The, attack of the author on this 
(chapter I,y ) appears to me to be groundless, in the main. 

There are many other points on which we do not agree. 
The author has not considered Rasa in relation to Dhvani,- 
Aucitya, Alankitra, Guna etc., which consideration would have 
thrown greater light on the conception of the old Rasa-theory. 

Let us first try to understan.d very clearly the recondite 
Sanskrit texts, like the AbhinavabharatUn their traditional 
Setting. For this first-hand knowledge, wc shall have, all of 
xvm— 30 
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us, to sit at the feet of Sanskrit scholars. We shall, then, 
know that it is not so very easy to differ from such prodigies 
as Abhinavagupta, the great philosopher-critic and an 
aesthetician of his times. I do hold that there are bound to 
be points of serious disagreement between the new psycho- 
logical outlook of the present day and the old philosophical 
or traditional way of looking at the working of the human 
mind in aesthetic experience. But that should not keep us 
from a sympathetic understanding of their views. Nay, our 
admiration for their genius ought to grow deeper by our 
realisation of their limitations. Whatever deficiencies we 
find in the old views should, nevertheless, be critically pointed 
out and, if possible, made good in the I ght of our knowledge 
of the modern literary psychology or aesthetics and the 
principles of Western criticism. Before we give out to the 
English-knowing world our final views on the Rasa theory, 
we ought to come together for an exchange of views in order 
to have some degree of finality at least for them. Mere 
isolated attempts, though useful in their own ways, would 
involve duplication of work, waste of labour and the 
expression of ill-formed or unripe ideas about the subject. I 
take this opportunity to request scholars,' working in this field, 
in different provinces in India, to put themselves in communi- 
cation with one another for a hearty co-operation in the new 
work of re-orientation of this important branch of Indian 
lore, the common stock-in-trade of all regional languages. 

Poona, 

Lks Inscriptions D’Asoka by Jules Bloch, Pp, 219, 
Socicte D’ Edition Les Belles Lettres, Paris, 1950, 

Professor Jules Bloch has earned the gratitude* of all 
students of ancient Indian history and culture by his very- 
handy edition of the inscriptions of Asoka, published recently. 
He has himself explained the scope and aim of the work in 
these words : “ A new scholarly edition of the inscriptions of 
Asoka is not necessary at the moment. Informed workers 
find all the useful documentation and the most satisfying inter- 
pretation possible in Hultzsdi, The discoveries at Gavimath 
and Yerragudi have not added any new elements of impor- 
tance. On the other hand a handy tutorial edition may enable 
students of language tb consult and criticise with ease the 
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works of specialists, and at the same time give to the hiitoriaiis 
access to an important document while warning them of the 
obscurities that persist. Such is the double object of this 
work”. But even the work of recapitulation and summarising 
of high-grade research becomes an original work in the hands 
of a master like Prof . Bloch. 

A brief general introduction (pages 13-42) is in five 
compact sections, entitled, the heritage of Asoka, Asoka of 
legend, the inscriptions, the content of the inscriptions, and 
conclusion. In these luminous pages the student will find a 
succinct and up-to-date account of the topics dealt with. Then 
follows a magistral linguistic introduction (pages 43 to &8) of 
the high quality of which the name of the author is sufficient 
guarantee. The text of the inscriptions occupies pages 90 to 
172. The romanised text in its different versions is given on 
the right hand pages and the translation in French on the 
opposite left hand pages. There are a large number of notes 
commenting on the linguistic features giving also the necessa.ry 
m.inimum of historical and critical information besides draw- 
ing attention to unsettled problems of interpretation. There 
is a copious word index, pages 173-216 and a map at the end. 
The only regret of the present reviewer is that an English 
edition of this excellent manual has not been published at the 
same time to make it accessible to scholars who do not read 
French. 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

lnxreiens Du Maitre de Dhyana Chek Houei Du Ho- 
.'so (668-760) by Jacques Gernet. L’Ecole Francaise d’ 
Extreme-Orient, Hanoi. 



Those who are interested in the school of Yogic Buddhism 
that developed in the Far East will find this book to be 
of special interest as it deals with the subjects. Sat, Cit, 
Dhyana, etc. Chen Houei was a great philosopher of the Yoga 
School that flourished in Indo-China. The contents of the 
book are in the form of conversations between the master and 
his disciples. They have been well translated by the author. 


Amalendu Goswami. 

Initiation A 1’ Histoire de I' Art Hindoi? by 
Suzanne Karpeles. D’Ecole Francaise d' Extreme-Orient, 
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The book contains six lectures on Indian Art in general. 
The author with her wide knowledge of Indian art reviews its 
development from the days of Mohenjo-daro to the period of 
Abanindranath Tagore. Her reference to the influence of the 
Indian art on the art of the Far East, especially on Indo- 
Chinese Art, is of special interest for us. The book contains 
a bibliography which will be of help to the students of Indian 
art in its various phases. 

Amalendu Goswami. 

Education Special NtuiBER. Chief of the Bureau of 
Cultural Affairs, 1, Rue Garcerie, Saigon. 

This is the annual report of the Director of the Public 
Instruction of French Indo-China for the year 1949. It deals 
with all forms of Education and Educational Institutes in that 
country, their work, and improvement during the year 1949. 
Even a cursory glance through the contents shows that the 
French authorities of Indo-China are doing better in the 
field of Education compared to other colonial powers. 

Amalendu Goswami. 

La doctrine classique de la Medicine Indienne — 
SES ORiGiNES ET SES PARALLELES Grecs, Jean Fflliozat. Im- 
primerie PTationale (39, Rue de la Convention), Paris xv. 1949. 

In this book the learned author has very admirably traced 
the origin of Ayurveda from its legendary beginnings to the 
peak of its development in India and has drawn a comparative 
picture of ideas of ancient India on this subject with those of 
the Greeks and their respective influences on each other. What 
strikes the reader is the clarity of the exposition and the depth 
of the knowledge of the author on the subject. 

His chapters on the pre- Aryan and pre-Iranian people’s 
gift to the medical science in the days of yore is of great 
value to the students of anthropology. 

The book needs to be translated into English and the 
regional languages of tliis country so as. to enable the students 
of Ayurveda to read it as a history of Indian medicine. The 
book fills a long standing gap in the study of a department of 
-jpIthfectlltureAfT 


Amalendu Gosw-ami. 
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uiLQi^iri-d 

^sss^dr pmmrnaSim mmL^mp fi/®ruUL-u 
Uirtk^p Qidp ®imssi9^il^ 

BpuiSp Qwm^ 

Narram im torram-u m-ohikkam-ti m-unti-^y-um 
Cey-vinai marai^pinum celavimm '^ayilvinum 
Punarcci y-^tirppa t-ulluruttu varuum 
Unarcci y-elin-u m-umrnta pin'mi 
Meyyin-um poyyin-um vaU-nilai pilaiydtu 
Pal-veti^ kavar-^^oru ndtiat idn-^m 
Kuraiyurar k-etiriya kilavami marai-y-ura-p^ 
Penumdiyir peyarppinu ni-ulak urait t-oljppimm 
'Arumaiyi n-akaix'iyu m-aval-ari v-unittu^p 
P4n-vd v-enrdlufu^petaimcii y^-utial^um 
JHu^^n-uru 'punarcci murai-nirut t-uraittalum 
Anci-y-ac c-^uruttalu m-uraitUdi-k kuttamoiu 
Encdtu kUmta v4ri4-ndnku kilavi-y-^um 
Vania kUavanai mdyan cep'pi-p 
Porutta kdranan kuritta kdlai-y-um 
Punarnta-p'in n-avan-vaym vanankar kannum 
Knraintavat paiaHnu maraint-ava UaruUa-t 
Tannotu m-avalotti^ munna-mun T'-alam-p 
Ppi-nildi nilialum pal-veru marunkimm 
Nannayam perrtdi nayam-pijr'i y-itatiinum 
En-n-arum pannaUdirkannlya vaUdiyin-um 
Punarcci veniinum ventdp ptr'ivin-um 
V elm peru^neri venfiya v-itatiin-um 
Ppnarniuli y^unarnia v-arimata-c cirappin-Um 
Ofnpaiaf-kikilavi-ppdnkin Jianmfn 
Ceh-Baiu Moliydr citaiv-utairtddyinmn 
Enpu-neJ^a-p pirintol vali-c cenm hataii 
Anpiu,talai y-‘aiutta vanpurai'-]^ khxnnum 
Arraiu timaiy;ariv-uru 'Mah]i%am-um 
Kdppi§ ]^)xtumai Mi-y-a ra varinum 
Kalan-um pplulum mrai-nilai vUakM^h 
Kdtan mij^tiy-uldppata-p pira-v-Ujn 
H^atu m-uru m4ld-m Mi%-y-um 


I4 ailduiri 
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Pimp pun cirappu m-irapfa noTski 
Avan~vayir ronriya Hlaziyoiu to'kdii 
Anai-nihi val^aiyan vardital ventinum 
Aiya-c ceyWai toy'kk-etir maruttu-p 
Poy-y-ena ntarri tuey-tjali-^ ^otuppindw 
Aval^-vVan k-ur'inun kalam-pera-k T^idtiinutn 
Piran-vardi v-ay'inu ni-avan-vardivu wartippinum 
Miinnilai y-afan ena-p patutal-en r-iruvalidi-p 
Purai-itr Wadi tdyitai-p pukMppvjum 
Vara'iv-ufarp pattor-’M Pataval veniinUm 
An'Uratan ranmdiyin vanpurdi y-njappata-'p 
PaiiJkira vania ndl-ettu vaHaiyimm^ 

TdnB-a^'iin cirappir rdljmena. 

The lady-love’s friend has her fine sayings on the follow- 
ing thirty-two occasions after she decides that the lady-love 
had conjugal union with the lover through the seven things 
scent, appearance, behaviour, food, forgetting what she should 
do, walk and action: — (1) When she, without exceeding the 
limits of her position, probes into the lady’s heart through 
ambiguous expressions both true and false, (2) when she, 
pretending ignorance, evades the lover through her expressions 
of the lady’s greatness on his approaching her to state his 
grievances, (3) when she dismisses him advising him to abide 
by the ways of the world (i.e. to request the lady’s father for 
her hand), (4) when she makes him return on saying that it 
is not easy to see the lady, (5) when she asks him go to her 
after informing the lady of his arrival, (6) when she con- 
vinces him of the lady’s credulousness, when she asks him to 
arrange for meeting her in the same away as he arranged for 
the previous meeting, (7) when she informs him of her fear 
(that she would be taken to task by her relatives), (8) when 
they meet on her information (about the time, place, manner 
etc., of their meeting), (9) when she, pretending ignorance of 
the lover’s arrival, makes him understand how the lady bore 
patiently his absence or when she noted the patience of the 
lady, on his coming with false excuses, (10) when she makes 
obeisance to him after their meeting, (11) when she sipproaches 
the lady with her misgivings, (12) when she addresses the 
lady in diverse ways when she stands hidden from the view of 
the lover making the intention ;#f both t|if lady and herself 
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understood through suggestion^ (13) when she informs the 
lover of the lady’s gratifying words (14) when she informs 
the lover of his becoming the laughing stock in diverse ways 
(15) when the lover wants union with the lady, (16) when 
he wants to go away, (17) when she expects help from the 
lover, (18) when she gracefully loses her discrimination 
when they are together and tells the lover to look after the 
lady, (19) when she affirms the love of the lover by approach- 
ing the lady who is skin and bone on being disheartened by the 
displeasing words of the lover^ (20-25) when she requests the 
lover to propose for the marriage, considering their anxiety 
due to the unsafety of the way, the strict watch, the failure to 
meet at the proper place and time, growth of the love etc., 
and with reference to the greatness of his country, village, 
habitation, family, heredity, nobility and influence, (26) when 
she removes the doubt from ihe mind of the lady’s mother and 
make her confide in her words, (27-30) when she addresses 
the foster mother that the meeting of the lover and the lady- 
love is in accordance with Dharma while the lady is kept under 
restraint^, while the mother seeks the help of the diviner and 
the priest in possession of Skanda, while the parents propose 
to give the lady in marriage to another and while they do not 
accede to the proposal of the lover, (31) when she informs 
the lover of the consent of the lady’s parents (for the marriage) 
and (32) when she asserts the same to the lady. 

What are the occasions for the foster-mother to have her 

'say? 

113. aaraw jrfaSgS® sirwQwp 

Qpirm siresuB^ii 
QaifSQujesr 

1. For the reading Mutan-mUnru alaiyi, Ilampuranar gives the 
meaning “having considered through mind, word and deed” and 
Nacdnarkkiniyar, having made them understand through suggestion 
that she v^as aware of the three stages commencing with iyarkai-p- 
punarcci. 

2. Naccinarkkiniyar means “ when the lady is disheartened 
at her harsh words and when she affirms the love of the lover 
while she is much emaciated. 

3. According to JYacdf^arkkmiyar, the meaning is when the 
over brings in obstacles fot. the. marriage. 

4. f (if 
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sir^eo maili£ss ^jrpppim' 

Qpffi^miu Q^ajQim mar^^pp^m.'. / 

■Cuiri^L- mjSipLSp Q(i(fi^Qujn® , 

■- : smr^f.d y 

iSfflisSI losQ&^(^.^ meSuiSi^im 

^0Uirp ^p.uQuiT0 mBinmiSm mC : 

^>m&r mms«9p u0m Sarfi^ Gco#© : :■; . ' 

issi&j iS p€ij;^ Q^eSeS Qmmr, " " ' 

Kala vala r’^-ayimm kdfnamer patuppinnm ^ 
Alavu-'^nika-i tonrimm talai^-p^peyia kcininmn 
Kattinufi kalankinitm veri*y-ena v-inivarnm 
Ottiya tirattdr ceyti -k Jiannum 
Atiya cenniK y-alivii ialai varimAn 
Kcital kai-7n-fmka-‘k kanavi n-ararr^^-him 
Toliyai vinaval-iin teyvam vdlttal-nm 
Pokkuta n-ariniapit fdljyotu keUi-k 
Karpi n-dkkaftu nirrar Uan-n-imi 
Pirivi n-cccattm makanencu vaUppimtm 
IrU’^pcir ktiiPp-^pom l-iyalpin kamium 
Inna vakaiyir patin-nifmru kilaviyotu 
Annavai ptravun cevili mena. 

The foster-mother has her say on the following thirteen 
occasions and more; when she questions the lady’s friend (1)' 
on the kalami becoming the object of common talk, (2) on the 
lady’s love exceeding the bounds^ (3) on the lady’s limbs (like 
breasts) having a greater growth, (4) on seeing the lover and 
the lady together, (5-7) on seeing the attitude of the lady when 
both the mother and foster-mother take recourse to divination 
with ka0h kalanci and veri-yatu (8) on the lady becoming 
unnerved when there is veri-ydtu (9) on the lady prattling in 
dream on account of the mind being steeped in love, (10) when 
she prays to God (11) when she, on learning that the lady has 
gone with the lover, appreciates the sense of chastity of the 
lady along with her friend '(12)' ^ when she sees the strength of 


. I. (®«wiib.)t 

2*' " Since the meaning oPkdmm paiuppinutn^ the reading 
*of MmdndfkUniyar, is expressed by -ajavu mika t tonripum# IhmpU’- 
. m$(2^arV‘3reading is better,: - ; y, },^\^yyy:A:: .■ 
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mind of the lad}' when she was left alone By the loveri (13) 
when she compares the heredity of Both the lover and the love. 

Has the lady’s mother occasions for her say? 

114. ^iriljd(gu! mtiSBiriiiir ui^Qesr, 

T&ykkum varaiys, r-unarvutam pat'in-e 

They permit the sayings noted in the previous sutra to the 
lady’s mother also, if she feels in the same way as the foster- 
mother. 

Hotel. — This suggests that the lady’s mother does 

not have as many opportunities as the foster-mother to watch 
the lady and hence she may be ignorant of many things with 
reference to the lady. 

What do the mother and the foster-mother do after they 
are aware of the lady’s deep love towards the lover ? 

115. @jf)Qeiir esr/SttJiT w^eSasT affa/Osrsijr 

etawujjpi &puiS uirimStk 

Kilavd n-ariya v-arivina l-ival-em 
Mai-y-aru cirafpi n-uyarntor pankin 
Aiyork kilavi y-arital-u m-iiritt-e 

The mother and the foster-mother deserve to understand 
(the real nature) from the ambiguous saying of the great men 
with unsullied magnanimity ‘kilavdn ariya arivinal ival’ which 
means “this lady completely knows the nature of the lover and 
this lady does not know the nature of the lover.” 

Note 1. — The words ariyQ may Be taken in the senses of 
arintu and ariysta. 

Note 2. — ^The meaning given above Belongs to I lamp'Ur mar. 
Naccinarkkiniyar’s meaning is this: — Both the mother and the 
foster-mother clear their doubt whether the lady loved the 
lover who is not worthy of it from the sayings of the great. 

Note 3 . — Cevili and t&y are taken from the previous sutras 
and form the subject of arital. 

Does the lady express her love to the lover openly ? . 


1. The line 10 is taken by Nacdnarkkiniyar to express two 
things: — ^when the foster-mother dges not go after the lover and the 
lady-love and when the lady-love is so strong in mind as to follow 
the lover. There are two d^fects Here *— (1) the number tfdrtKn be 
comes/oart«m and thelat|€f:; jpatt. unneqessary since line 8 says 
the lady’s going' away,_Wi^.:%^^vert , , , . , ^ ; •" i ■ 




H6. fim^jpi Q&iC.ee>s S^aisfrge^ ©ar^^w 

nesa^B «ff?sBd ©jf^^i SAXoli 

QumiMir Qua^ OpesaieSp Qpmu. 

Tan-n-urii vetkai kilavan-nmr kilattal 
Ennun Malai-'i^ kilatti'k k-tllai-p, 

Pira-nir makkali n-ariya v-d-y-itai-f 
Pey-n-nt^ 'Pplu m-unarvir r-enpa. 

They say that, on examination, the lady-love does not 
express openly her love in the presence of the lover like low- 
class women and it is understood like the water that oozes out 
of the unburnt pot of mud. 

Note 1. — The expression kilavan-inun suggests that the 
lady may express her love openly to the friend and kUatHkku 
suggests that the friend may express the same openly to the 
lover. 

Is there need in all cases for the intervention of the 
lover’s friend and the lady’s friend to bring about their union ? 

117. sirini peSeauit^lp QureSpeSm 

pirQut jrirssii QpSpQp. 

Kdma-k fiattan tanimaiyir poliUiKn 
T am-e tntuva r-dkaUu m-uritt-e. 

Since union out of reciprocal love is par excellence, it is 
possible for both the lover and the love to serve as the carriers 
of message between themselves. 

Who is to suggest the place of their second meeting ? 

118. j^euarajffw tSppp eOpipear'S SdietBioeSar 

@eireS BtfeSuj pir^u) 
pemQf*>p (gffliueu^ ajr/t eoiifer. 

Avan-varam p-iratta l-aran-ianak k-inmaiyin 
Kalan-cuttu-k Mlavi Mlaviya t-aSum 
Tdn-celar k-uriyavali y-Sku-lan-a. 

Since it is not dharma for the lady to go against the 
wishes of the lover, it is her duty to suggest the place of their 
meeting since she alone knows where it is possible for her 
to go. 

8|||:iihbpelse^da;n;::suggesfe : ' 

119. Qpfj^Atk (jpif-Mf (^tmQL., 

TOUyin mutiyu m’-itaH-nm-a r^unt-e. 

There are cases where the lady's friend also suggests the 
place of meeting. , ■■■c-v . 
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120 . ofiitir meoeoff ^tsmriiSdi^ii sifiiuir^ 

^ssr w^aieair uS^Qp. 

Mii-n-na l-allaiu tumi-y- 'inru kaljydiu 
A-n-nd l-akattu m-atu-varai y-inr-e. 

The meeting does not take place without the friend on 
any day other than the three days (when the lady is in her 
periods.) It is not prohibited even on the day following the 
three days (i.e.), on the fourth day. 

Note 1. — The word an-n-dl may be taken to refer to 
the fourth day for two reasons: — (1) the word annal-tlntal is 
used to refer to the pollution of women on the fifth day 
morning and (2) that day (the fourth) also is prohibited for 
meeting in karpii since only 12 days are prescribed for meeting 
in the siiira, “puppin purappa tlr-dru ndlum” (Karpiyal, 46). 

Note 2.— TMnflJ is taken to mean “the lover’s friend” by 
Ilampuranar and kuttam (meeting) by Naccinarkkiniyar. It 
is better to take tunai in the sense of the lady’s friend, since 
the same word in the following siitra has that meaning. 

121. pmesaSm eu^sLii 

xmearaj lc^ibQ Qei^asn-eSdr 

SeireS SifisSiu pir^ils 
jg72bs>rC?ajr/r «(gu> wits eoireer. 

Pannuru vakaiyin-un tan-vayin vartlum 
Nannaya marunki ndttam ventalin 
T um'i-c-cuttu-k kilavi kilaviya t-dkum 
Tunaiyor karuma m-aka Idna. 

Since it is the duty of the lady to investigate into all the 
benefits that may accrue to her in diverse waj s, she has to 
address her tii}tai, since it is their duty to look after her. 

Note 1 . — Tumi in this Sutra also means, according to 
Ilampuranar, the lovers’ friend ; but Naccinarkkiniyar takes it 
to mean the lady’s, tunai (i.e,), her friend and foster-mother. 
Since it is not in the nature of high class ladies to address the 
lover’s friend, Naccinarkkiniyar’s meaning seems to be sound. 

Who is called i&y ? 

122. ^ibOu0@ &pul 3 ear 0ii>etsi p SeirppsSI^ 

pgQajmu u^airm Qjf^sS mir^ui, 

Tdyperia-p p&p^pSl.cssiili ycSkum. , : 
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THE RAMAYANA 

BY ' 

T. R. Venkatarama Sastri 

Prof. Jacobi is reported, to have said that, if the Rama- 
yana was carefully sifted^ not quite 6000 out of 24000 slokas 
would be left as the genuine work of Valmlki. What canons 
of judgment as to what is Valmiki's, and what is not, would 
result in so drastic an excision from the Ramayana, I can 
scarcely imagine. Jacobi’s work is not available to us in 
English. I take this statement of Jacobi’s from Dr. Winter- 
nitz’s book which has been made available by Mrs. Ketkar 
with the co-operation of the Doctor himself. Dr. Winternitz 
says that the Uttarakanda is a later addition to the Ramayana. 
Several Indian scholars also hold that opinion. The Rt. Hon. 
V. S'. Srinivasa Sastri appears to have held the same opinion, 
judging from a letter from Mr, R. Narayana Aiyar to him, 
and from the same letter it appears that he, Mr. Narayana 
Aiyar, a very close student of the Ramayana, did not agree 
with that view. It is for Mr, Narayana Aiyar to tell us on 
what grounds he accepts the Uttarakanda as part of the genuine 
original of Valmiki. I here propose to set down such material 
as there is in Ramayana and in the commentaries that bear on 
two questions: 

(1) Whether Uttarakanda was part of 'Valmiki Rama- 
yana ; and, 

(2) Whether the Upodghata sargas I. 1-4 were an 
addition by another hand. 

1. The commentators had both the Uttara and the 
Upodghata before them as part of the Ramayana as their com- 
mentaries indicate. There is, therefore, indubitable proof 
that they were part of the Ramayana at their date; other 
literary and epigraphic references too show the early date of 
both these portions of the epic and they must be deemed 
prima facie proof of their being part of the Ramayana, unless 
displaced by any other decisive evidence. 

2. The Uttara says in many a passage that it was written 
by ValmHci. But, as Sly^a says in his Introduction to the 

xviri — 21 ' 
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Rgveda, no man can jump on his own shoulders, i.e., no one can 
authenticate his statement by his own assertion. In a work 
orally transmitted, additions of enthusiastic bards are not 
seldom made in this country, and possibly in all countries. A 
plagiarist claims another’s literary work as his own to enhance 
his reputation. These additions have the effect of attributing 
one’s work to an illustrious author and investing them with an 
authority which they will not have if the true authorship is 
known. 

3. “ Caturviihsatisahasrika ” has almost become an 
alternate name for the kavya. According to none is 24000 
made out without Uttara. The inference depends upon other 
considerations. If the Uttara is assumed to be Valmiki’s from 
the beginning, the name furnishes further support to that view. 
If it was not orginally part of the Ramayana, that name must 
have been given after the Uttara was added to it. 

4. The Anukramanika in the Southern recension has a 
sloka giving the extent of the kavya : 

caturvimsat-sahasrani 
slokSnam uktavan rsih 
tatha sargasatan panca 
satkandani tathottaram 

500 sargas and 24000 slokas are given as the extent. In fact 
the number of sargas is 648 for seven kandas and 537 for all 
but the seventh. The tradition is stated to be that the 500 
sargas is the measure of the satkandas only, but the whole, 
inclusive of Uttara, contained 24000 slokas. One 
commentator says; 

“ Tatra pancasatasargasahkhya satakandanam eva. 
Slokasahkhya tu sottaranam itytliu^.” 

It is difficult to say why the count was taken of the 
slokas after all the seven kandas were finished, but the count 
of the sargas was taken for §atkandas only. • Nor is it easily 
explained why the sargas were not counted a!t the same time 
and correction made in tiie sloka as to sargas. It is not 
readily conceivable who could he interested in giving so mis- 
leading ah account of the sargas. ' The odd sargas 
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below one hundred could have been fitted into the verse 
giving the number. It could have been said: 

tatha sargasatan sat ca 

And why ‘ 6 kandas with Uttara ’ instead of seven kandas one 
cannot see. Kataka-kara has pronounced the sloka spurious. 
The commentator quoted goes on to say : 

“Katakakrtastu pancasatsargasahkhyayah sat-tnmsat- 
sargadhikya-darsanati slokasankhyaya apyadhikyadarsanad 
uttarakandasargasahkhyanuktesca sloko’yam praksipto na 
tvarsah.” 

But this verdict is not accepted fay Govindaraja. He 
admits its inaccuracy but gives three alternative explanations 
for the inaccuracy. It might be that round figures only were 
intended to be given just as Araarakosa defines a Manvantara 
as 71 caturyugas, omitting 6 caturyugas undistributed between 
the fourteen Manus. This is hardly satisfactory when the 
admitted object was to prevent tampering with the kavya. Or 
it might be, he says, that 500 was the project which exceeded in 
actual execution. This is not satisfactory either, as the count 
should have been then corrected and could easily have been 
after the completion of the work. The last explanation is that 
in course of long ages one sarga might have been copied as two 
or three and what really was 500 originally became 537. This 
is a plausible explanation, though it should be surprising that 
in all this vast country there is not one manuscript showing 
just five hundred sargas. The utter confusion in which we find 
the figures may be exhibited by a comparison of figures as to 
sargas and slokas in Gorresio’s Anukramanika, his own 
text, Govindaraja’s figures of the text in his time and the 
figures of MLJ edition in parallel columns and I also give the 
slokas of his Anukramanika as to the extent of each kanda 
together with the matter contained in the Uttara in a footnote^ 

1. Not 36 but 37 is the, excess in sargas to the end of 
Yuddhakanda. 

2. I 

n , 

'k ^rarf^rsr 4rfT! 1 1 

in , 'sie' ' v.V ” ■ * ■ 
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in order to show that his text just like the Southern recension 
contains in the Yuddhakanda much that is assigned to the 

1 

■ ■ ■ ■ , ^ ■ % 

^rrrfei =g 5r# =sri^?T ii 

=g ^11% •WfRT I 

SOT %gi5i g II 

^ . Me , :Je 

=gg4ft5g=® JTFf l 

\ €fi =5 3ii ^r^cTTi^ =sr I 
=g ^ II 

• Me ’ eje , sfc . 

=g?^Tferg. 9Kfg?cifgr: i 

-^^Hi t qw II 

^jfpit =5r ?Rifet^q =g II 

-wpERmfqr i 
ii3l€n % 'm q#^5ir?in?r =5 n 

®RIWl?a #?R 9q=^«3W I 
^ ^iq<^3nFOTT Rsiq: n 

^pjoi =^1 otfr: i 

*1^ %f ^cfRT sqqtnf II 

:|ii|it%:j||iii^^^yiii|^^ 
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Uttara showing that at some stage even the matter was ditt'e- 
rentljr distributed be^veen the Yuddha and Uttara, 

?:§rRi ^;?err II 

IFPiMT =g ?r^qT ?:T^Fin cl^ =5 II 

=^11 

srf^apiw a^5[r^ p;qi ^3^ 

3#«iRrag5rsr iSfntRJi. 11 

5CTJT5g 

qt^rsjpltfr# ^ iRcR^I II 

(Up to this, matter is now included in the Yuddhakanda in 
all editions including Gorresio’s) 

5C8gHR( i 
It 

5f«ir 9lcirJFrr^^ aaFrSr?! TTfRfRt i 

f 5fr^^g?iffift5EgTi:iFis% I 
gww 5r^&5T 

3r®^R5E?i ’ETRTm: %^'ire^rjpiw II 
ar^sranruflr ifra??g'3wg =? i 

=fT=% Niriq €^ 13 ^ ^ fSEfr^tr n 

TOT5R5Jl%2jr^3 %fir; II 

S3 

Kimm =g ti;?}# tR«f|jr: i 

nifa: e?n»fl ^ t| 

S13Ct tRMt S^JIRi I 

HfriR«iR»wT ?w5!jnr%« 5«^r it 

5ftPi 51511^ I 

hW: Ipit: li 

9Jlkt «IA 
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G’s 

Anukramanika 

. G’s, 

Text 

Govindaraja 

1 

MLJ Edn, 

64 

80 

77 

77 

80 

127 

119 

119 

114 

75 

75 

75 

64 

79 

67 

67 

43 

63 

68 

68 

105 

113 

131 

131 

90 

Nil 

110 

111 

”560 

537 

647 

648 

Note that Gorresio’s text does not agree with his own Anukra- 

nianika in sargas and slokas. The last two columns differ 
as to the inclusion of the last sarga in Uttara. 

2850 

2487 

2256 

2280 

4170 

4119 

4415 

4310 

4150 

2842 

2732 

2414 

2925 

2302 

2620 

2528 

2045 

3299 

3006 

2848 

4560 

5143 

5990 

5754 

3360 

Nil 

3234 

3462 

24000 

20202 

^2’5j 

23596 

Gorresio must 

have been aware that his text 

does not agree 


with his Anukramanika. His notes deserve translation. 

5. The description of the work of Valmiki is contained 
in the 9th sloka of the 4th sarga: 

Sa yatha kathitam purvam 
Naradena maharsi^a 
Raghuvaihsasya caritam 
cakara bhagavan rfihi 

That was undertaken in deference to Brahma’s direction to 
write a kavya ‘yatha te naradacchrutam'*. Brahma gave a 
boon to Valmiki of being able to figure out what was rahasya 
or prakasa. ‘Vastu samagram’ w^s obtained from Narada and 
the narrative of Narada therefore circumscribes Valmiki’s 
5::Riyya#ii®heie:5doe5;r|f’||ada3|i^ 

■ > ; ;2< y;;; i|bt.rmt*Oli|i^j|^ 
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Nandigrame jatam hitva 

Ramas Sitatn anuprapya 
rajyam punar av§ptavan. 

The rest of the sarga relates to the happiness of the subjects under his 
rule, his many sacrifices and the merit acquired by the reader of the 
kavya to whatever casfe he belonged. One thing more is contained in it: 
rajavamsan satagunan 
sthapayisyati Raghavah 
caturvai*nyam ca loke ’smin 
sve sve dharme niyoksyati 
dasavar sasahasrani 
dasavarsasatani ca 
Ramo rajyara upasitva 
brahmalokam prayasyati. 

It is to be noted that the future tense is used. Now turn to that last 
sarga of the Yuddhakanda. Rama has recovered Sita. He is crowned 
and has obtained his rajya. Laksmana had declined yauvarajya against 
all persuasion. Bharata is appointed yuvaraja. Then follow verses 
describing the happiness of his people under his rule, the many sacri- 
fices performed, some more than once, and the merit of the reader and the 
copyist. I set down in footnotes in parallel columns the passages in 
Narada’s narrative and the slokas of the last sarga of the Yuddhakanda.^ 
Gorresio has a different text but the story is in effect the same. 

1. ^ i i . ?w.* ir^i^iiygqrsiRI^ 

2. ^r^5is: 3s: 1 3. n 

a. fRWsi ir%5q3igi%: n 2b.?T 

1 ff sqif^ m grftr h 

b. qr%35ir: 1 t 

^ a. ff w 3cfwirn% f# n 

g ^51^ i%f%vrrPi cr«rr 1 si gitg^qrarq, frgf j 

g =gif^ m ff <15^^ ci«ff I ^iTOfWT^PsqreTr snt^f|gg_ H 

gq^Tr% ^ ?3gTi% II g«ir i 

ftcg ngKcir; i^iT |j b- srowRi n 

=(r^r ?TJi ?r3 j 
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In the first and last sargas, numerals will be used to mark the 
passages to be compared. The last sarg^ of the Yuddhakanda and the 
last slokas in particular write Finis on the Ramayana. Gorresio’s edition 
comes to an end with the Yuddhakanda and it says expressly Famayanmn 
samapiam. But it has an Anukramanika-sarga which refers to a seventh 
kanda going right to the Mahaprasthdna. It is therefore ambiguous. The 
only thing that it shows is that some manuscripts ended with the Yuddha- 
kanda, with ‘samapiam’ at the end. Looking to Gorresio’s Anukrama- 
nika, Yuddhakanda ended with the death of Ravana, The lamentations 
of his women begin the Abhyudayakanda. They are an inauspicious be- 
ginning for an Abhyudayakanda, pAt some time it must have been recast^ 
so as to make the book end with coronation and the disbanding of the 
army which is the same thing as the send off to Rama’s guests. 

6. Now let us turn to the Uttara as it exists today in the Southern 
edition. It is not a natural continuation of the narrative as it had 
reached at the end of the Yuddhakanda. Rama has recovered Sita. He 
has come back to his kingdom and has been crowned king. The celebra- 
tions connected with the coronation are all over. The guests, Sugriva 
and his army of monkeys, Vibhisana and his faithful followers, some of 

3. II 3. d, I 

5rclT^«rnT5t| II 

^ TTir^^sr; l 

4. ISf: i| 

5 5^ I ' 

ddqfq: 31^ It mmm'iK w: qscr: g^r ti 

qsg. I sgfdwredR d: | 

gFmgq «idarra^f^ 11 
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the kapis, Hanuman and others who are specially named — who 
are in fact his army against tahka, except for the women 
among them, receive appropriate presents and take leave and 
go home. The stor}? bears every mark of ending there. When 
we come to Utlara the storr' begins apparently on the very 
coronation day. The guests have not yet gone home. They 
are all there. The rsis come from all directions to offer con- 
gratulations to Rama on his victory over Ravana, Kumbha- 
karna and especialh^ Eleghanada, Son of Ravana, better known 
as Indrajit. 

One question why Indrajit is rated higher as a warrier 
above his father and uncle started a long story. When an old 
race of raksasas was mentioned, were not then all raksasas 
Paulastyas, asked Rama. The long story upon which the 
ancient sage Agastya was started included the old race of 
raksasas in Lanka, Visnu driving them out, Lanka being given 
to Vaisravana, raksasas with Ravana’s help re-capturing it 
ousting Vaisravana, his Puspaka vimana being seized by 
Ravana, Ravaiia’s penances and the boons obtained from 
Brahma, how puffed up by the boons, he fought Vaisravana, 
Yama, Indra and Varuna, how Meghanada acquired the name 
of Indrajit in the war against Indra, how Ravana was worsted 
by Kfirtaviryarjuna and Yali, how he was rescued from the 
former by his father and how he made jra/c/tya with Vah and 
then about the early life of Hanuman. This long narrative 
occupies 36 sargas. The whole narrative occupies the busy 
coronation day, while only 20 sargas could be recited at Asva- 
medha; the 37th sarga refers to the night of the coronation. 
After some days Janaka and other guests are sent home with 
presents. This second narrative of send-off of the guests is 
the same as that in the last sarga of the Yuddhakanda after 
the celebrations were over. If Valmiki wrote continuously at the 
same time, the narrative would not have overlapped in that way. 
The inference is that at least, Valmiki, if indeed he himself was 
the author, took up that part of the Ramayana at a later time 
and went back to an earlier day for the resumption of the story. 
There are other stories in which Rama and Laksraana were 
narrators and listened by turns. One story deserves special 
mention. Sumantra, the good minister, who seems to be the 
custodian of all ancient lorei: the one who narrated how 
Rsyasrhga should be brought lorthe performance of putra- 
kamesti here brings a new story bf a conversation between 
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Dasaratha and Durvasas in which Dasaratha asked the ques- 
tion as to what his prospect was in regard to sons and gets the 
answer that Visnu lay under a curse of Bhrgu and was going 
to be born as his son and suffer long separation from his wife 
and that was happening to Rama at the moment. So all the 
time Dasaratha knew that Rama was the Supreme Unborn born 
as his son — a statement not borne out by Dasaratha’s conduct 
on any occasion. At what stage of the recital did Rama come 
to know that the reciters were his own sons by Sita, it is not 
stated by the Southern recension. Gorresio’s edition says at 
the end of the story. If so, Rama sent for Valmiki knowing 
that Sita would accompany him and disappear into the bowels 
of the earth, into the Rasatala, and certainly when he asked 
Laksmana to mount guard, the kavya had long previously told 
him that it would end in his parityaga. That seems to me 
unnatural because man struggles against warning but yet 
destiny defeats him. Rama did struggle against the disap- 
pearance of Sita voluntarily. It is not natural to be warned 
of the end and yet to walk into the foretold calamity. And 
again in the Mahaprasthana the whole host of citizens, young 
and old, and therefore even infants, enter the Sarayu. And 
the benignant Rama who obtained by a special boon from Indra 
that all the dead kapis should come back to life acquiesces in 
the citizens joining him in the mahaprasthana without dissuad- 
ing them. One wonders whether the mahaprasthana of the 
Ramayana was modelled on that of the Mahabharata with this 
exaggeration that what was confined to the heroes in the 
Mahabharata was extended to the heroes as well as the citizens 
and sthavaras and jangamas, somewhat ina.rtistically, 
because Vasudeva Yadava is referred to in the Uttara in con- 
nection with Nrgasapavimocana. Two unnamed persons 
quarrel over a cow and approaching the king Nrga, could not 
see him. They curse him that he should turn into a krkalasa 
(chameleon) and seta terminus ad quern for the operation of 
their curse. Competent students of the Ramayana pronounce the 
style and art of Uttara inferior to the satkandas. If that has 
any justification, then the Uttara is a later addition by another 
hand. Certainly the art of story-telling is inferior, at least 
generally. I am not sure that a recital of his own future to 
•gRlma':i|Meli||oticeiye|iYY;:Y|j::::::j0;j 

There are certaift minor indications which must now be 
set out. In the fointfa sarga, commenting on.: 
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ciranirvrttam apyetat 
pratyaksam iva drsyate 

Tilaka has it that eiat which is really the whole body of the 
kavya is really the satkandas. The word Nirvrtta (pa.st) 
enforces it. There are two things to say:: first, part of Uttara 
is nirvrtta and should have been included if Uttara is to be 
recognised as Valmiki’s work. The second is that proper con- 
struction is that the whole kavya related to the past only. 
When Valmiki sat on the kusa grass to explore the full 
material, what did he find? 

hasitam bhasitam caiva 
gatir ya yacca cestitam 
tatsarvam dharmaviryena 
yathavat samprapasyati. 
stritrtiyena ca tatha 
yatpraptam carata vane 
satyasandhena Ramena 
tatsarvam canvavesitarn. 

ptira yat tatra nirvrttam 
panavamalakam yatha 
tatsarvam tattvato drstva 
dharmena ca mahadyutih. 

It is to be noted that the search for material for the kavya 
was wholly in connection with the past. Does not the future 
require any exploration similarly; but nothing is said of it 
there. The real narrative begins with 

kosalo nama muditah (I. 5. 5). 

It is said that the illustrious Tamil author Kamban so begins 
his Ramayana and ends it with coronation, leaving another to 
write the Uttara. Even the reciters must have begun with that 
sloka. Some one objected that if the first four sargas had 
been recited, Rama would have known easily that the reciters 
were his own sons. GovindaiSja meets the objection by say- 
ing that Rama would not have known it as there was no state- 
ment that they were Sita’s sons though they were said to be 
regal in appearance. But then we have also, 

Bimbad ivotthitau bimbau 
Ramadehat tathaparau. 

And we have in Uttara, sarga 94, that the assembled auditors 
looked at the reciters and Rama and said to each otlier that 
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except for the jata and habiliments of the ascetics they saw no 
difference between them and Rama and 
binidau is also repeated but it also states that the recital included 
Narada’s story to Valmiki. If these sargas were also irecited, 
why did Rama ask “kimpramamm idam /eas'yaw” in the 94th 
sarga when it had been given at the very beginning as 500 
sargas and 24000 slokas. It cannot be that Rama had for- 
gotten it when we have it that he listened to the recital with 
kautuhah and avahitacetas. That the four sargas and four 
slokas of the fifth sarga could not have been recited is the 
inference or at least that the sloka was a spurious addition. 
From Govindaraja we learn that a disciple might have written 
the sarg a s and prefixed them as a prefatory matter. I think 
not an improper inference that the reciters could not have 
recited them though the Uttara says that they were recited. 

The long slokas are not to be dismissed for the reason that 
they are in another metre than sloka. Valmiki surely knew 
that long and short metres are to be found in Veda itself. 
Valmiki did not invent the sloka but took it fi'om the V’edic 
metres and used it for the kavya for the first time. I am 
aware that he intended to write the kavya in slokas (See I. 2. 
40-41). Govindaraja is aw’are of it and adds, “Idrsaih iti 
pydyikabhiprdyam etad;vrttantafandmapi tatra tatra prayogdt” 
Some sargas are in the longer metre. Even where we can 
dispense with a mere summarising sloka at the end of a sarga 
as unnecessary, I cannot say that such long verses might not 
be an intended summary and a part of his art. Some passages, 
the commentators say, are doubtful because they are, like 
Adityahrdaya, not to be found in some books. It is clear 
however, that Govindaraja does not like the Aditya cult. One 
cannot assume that Valmiki’s sense of propriety tallied with 
ours. To pay reverence to a great Rsi like Bharadvaja on the 
way may be considered proper. Dilipa hurrying at the call 
of duty had to perform a penance for neglecting the divine 
cow on the way. 

This pruning of Ramayana is a separate department of 
study. Appreciation of Ramayana as a book that had a deep 
influence on men and has moulded largely their character and 
as one among the books that lie at the root of Indian culture 
belongs to another.sphere of study.. Even not so very partial a 
witness as Ruckert aaysj ;; 
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“Such fantastic grimaces, such formless fermenting 
verbiage 

As Ramayana offers thee, that has Homer 

Certainly taught thee to despise; but yet such lofty 
thoughts 

And such deep feeling Iliad does not show”. 

From a foreigner brought up in another tradition and with 
different conception of art, it is high praise and unquestionably 
if he does not appreciate the art of Valmiki it is only in small 
part due to his different conceptions of art but in large part due 
to the disservice the rhapsodial poetasters have done by the 
poetical effusions inserted in the genuine textof the Ramayana. 

What “funded experience” of a people even at so early a 
date stood embodied in this Adikavya, the earliest epic of 
India ! It is its "lofty thoughts and deep feeling” that India 
has fed on. It is this rich heritage that we seem to be forget- 
ting today. But what has been said, yavdd sthasyanii girayah 
etc., is up to date verified and may it continue to nourish us in 
the future as it has nourished us in the past. Nothing in this 
attempt at recovering the genuine text of Valmiki can detract 
from the intrinsic value of this great Adikavya to us. 



THE DRAUPADIVASTRAHARANA EPISODE; 

AN INTERPOLATION IN THE MAHABHARATA.* 

BY 

Prof. G. H. Bhatt, 

Ag. Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

1. The Draupadivastraharana (Dv) episode appears in 
the Sabha Parvan of the Mbh. (Ch. 61, vv. 40-48, Critical ed.) 
Its length and contents vary in the different editions of the 
great epic. The longest account of the Dv. appears in the 
Kumbhakonam ed. (Ch. 90, vv. 40-58) rightly described as a 
tnisch-edition ; while the shortest account appears in the critical 
ed. published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. The Vulgate represented by the Citrasala Press ed. 
(Ch. 68, vv. 40-55) and the Madras ed, (Ch. 61, vv. 42-57) 
representing the Southern Recension have practically got the 
same extent of the episode, with some different verses. The 
critical ed. and the Vulgate have the same order of events, 
while the Madras and the Kumbh. eds. have a different order. 

2. The chief events in the Dv. episode are according to 
the Critical ed. three, vis. ( 1 ) Duhsasana tearing off Drau- 
padi’s cloth, and the appearance of a new garment (vv. 40-42) 
(2) Blnma taking a vow of drinking the blood of Duhia- 
sana (vv. 43-47), and, (3) aheap of Draupadi’s garments 
stopping Duhsasana from his activity (v. 48). There is no 
mention of Draupadfs pathetic appeal to Krsna, the Lord of 
the Vraja and dear to Gopis — an appeal which appears in the 
Vulgate (vv. 42-48), the Madras ed. (vv. 43-50) and the 
Kumbh. ed. (vv. 41-51 ). Bhima’s vow of tasting the blood of 
Duhsasana appears at the end in the Madras and Kumbh. eds., 
while it appears before Duhsasana desists from his action, in 
the Vulgate and in the Critical ed. 

3. The omission of Draupadi’s appeal to Krsna from the 
Critical ed., on the strength of the unfailing evidence of Mss. 
is, indeed, very significant, and confirms the opinions of Sir 
Bhandarkar,! Dr. Winternitz,2 Dr. Farquhar^ and Mr. 

* Paper read at the Classical Sanskrit Section of the IStfi 
All-India Oriental Conference, Bombay. 
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Utgikar.i The shortest account in the Critical ed., therefore, 
represents an earlier stage of the Dv. episode. The later 
redactors are mainly responsible for the longer versions 
including Draupadi’s appeal to Krsna. The old simple stories 
were later on embroidered with the obvious motive of glorify- 
ing Krsna as the highest divinity, and of creating interest in 
the audience. Prof. Edgerton, the learned editor of the 
Critical ed. of the Sabha Parvan, holds the view that the 
shortest account of the Dv. episode, as given in the Critical 
ed., appeared in the original Mbh.2 An attempt is here made 
to show on the strength of the internal and external evidence 
that the very Dv. episode did not form part of the original 
Mbh. and that it was later on introduced with the object of 
depicting the Kauravas in the worst light possible for satisfy- 
ing the audience whose sympathies always went with the 
Pandavas, and further developed in the cause of Krsna-cult. 

4. A clear reference to Dv. and the supply of garments in 
a miraculous way appears in the verses 40 and 41 (Crit. ed.), 
while the verses 42 and 48 make a secondary reference to the 
miracle. The intervening verses 43-47 refer to Bhima’s vow 
of drinking the blood of Duhsasana, which is the logical 
sequence of the Dv. described in the preceding verses. It will 
be shown later on that the vow of Bhima, also, did not appear 
in the original Mbh. 

5. It was pointed out long ago by the late Mr. Utgikar,3 
who examined fourteen Mss. of the Sabha Parvan, that the 
vv. 40-45 of the 68th ch. of the Vulgate are omitted in certain 
Mss. There is, however, some discrepancy in his statements, 
when he mentions the vv. 41-45 (and not 40-45 as previouslj'’ 
done) in the tabular statement in the Appendix II.4 It is not 
possible to decide at present which of the two statements is 
correct. If the first statement (vv. 40 to 45) is accurate, the 
primary reference to the Dv. (vv. 40-41, Cri. ed.) becomes 
impossible, and the interpolated nature of the Dv. is proved 
beyond doubt. If it is presumed that the second statement 

Voi.Ti,0pp.ii64;i6s,: ^ 

2. Critical ed. of the Sabha Parvan, Introduction, 

3. ‘Our Mahabharata work’, Annals BORI. Vol. II, pp. 
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(vv. 41-45) is reliable; a part of the primary reference to the 
Dv. has to be eliminated from the text. (41-a of the Vulgate= 
41-ab of the Grit, ed.) The problem, therefore, remains moot. 
It is necessary to turn to some other strong evidence, which is 
fortunately available. 

6. There is a dialogue between Dhrtarastra and Sanjaya 
in the Mbh. I. 1. The blind king narrates the events of the 
whole epic in the famous Anukramani Parvan. He refers to 
all important events in a regular order but does not allude to 
Dv. The footnote in the Critical ed. of the Adi Parvan gives 
a verse referring to the Dv.,1 found in the Vulgate and the 
Kumbh. ed., but not in the Madras ed. There is also, a 
significant omission of Bhima’s vow of drinking Duhsasana’s 
blood from Dhrtarastra’s description. The Madras ed. agrees 
with the Critical ed. even in this respect. The Vulgate and the 
Kumbh. ed., however, contain a verse referring to the vow of 
Bhima, and this verse is put in the footnote of the Critical 
ed.2 There is one more verse in the footnote^ mentioning 
the same topic, but is not found in the Vulgate, the Madras ed. 
and the Kumbh. ed. The footnotes in the Critical ed. clearly 
show how the Anukramani Parvan has directly varied with 
the Mbh. At any rate it is quite obvious that in the earlier 
stage in the history of the Mbh. text, there were no Dv. 
episode and the vow of Bhima to drink Duhsasana’s blood. 
That Bhima’s vow is a later addition is wonderfully supported 
by the omission of the event from the summary of the Karna 
Parvan given in the well-known Parva-sahgraha Parvan.^ 
The Madras ed. agrees with the Critical ed. The footnote in 
the Critical ed. mentions a verse referring to Bhima’s vow, 5 
and this verse is found in the Vulgate and the Kumbh. ed. 
The dynamic nature of the Parva-sahgraha Parvan, also, is 
quite evident from the footnotes in the Critical ed. 

7. There is another evidence in the Udyoga Parvan of 
the Mbh. (Critical ed.) showing that the Dv, episode is a late 
interpolation. At the instance of Dhrtarastra, Sanjaya 
approaches the Pandavas and dissuades them from fighting, on 
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philosophical grounds. Krsiia is annoyed at the sermon of 
Sanjaya and draws his attention to the atrocities committed 
by the Kauravas.i There is a bare reference to Duhsasana 
bringing Draupadi to the hall but there is no mention of Dv. 
and catching hold of her hair in Krsna’s retort to Sanjaya.^ 
Later on, 3 Yudhisthira, also, rebukes Sanjaya and enumerates 
all heinous offences perpetrated by the Kauravas. Here also, 
as before, there is no reference to Dv., but there is an allusion 
to DuMasana’s seizing Draupadi's hair only These are the 
two occasions where Ersna and Yudhisthira are expected to 
make a reference to the Dv., if it were a fact at all. The 
omission of the Dv. event is most significant, and is quite 
sufficient to prove that the Dv. episode was not part of the 
original Mbh. 

8. Furtuer, the Karna Parvan of the Mbh. (Citrasala 
Press ed.) furnishes us with additional evidence. During 
fighting, the wheel of Karna’s chariot sinks in the mud, and 
Karna requests Arjuna not to commence fight, on the ground 
of military code. (Ch. 90). At that time Ersna criticises 
Karna (Ch. 91) for his hypocrisy, and reminding him of his 
immoral conduct in the past refers to Duhsasana’s bringing 
Draupadi to the assembly-hall, but does not mention the 
removal of Draupadi’s garment, and even the seizure of her 
hair.“ Had the Dv. been a fact, a reference to it on such 
an occasion was necessary, nay, inevitable. Krsna’s 
silence on this point is, by itself, an adequate piece of 
evidence in support of the interpolated nature of the Dv. 
episode. 

9. The same Parvan, again, furnishes another evidence 
also. In the Ch. 83, there is a dialogue between Bhima and 
Duhsasana, before Bhima fulfils his vow of drinking the blood 
of Duhsasana. In two places, Bhima refers to Duhsasana 
dragging the hair of Draupadi, but is wonderfully silent on the 
removal of her garment®. Duhsasana in reply to Bhima refers 
in a boasting manner to his act of dragging Draupadi’s hair, 


1. Mbh. V. 29. 

2. Mbh. V. 29. 30-33. 

3. Mbh. V. 31. 

4. Mbh. V. 31. 13-16. 

5. Mbh. VIII. 91. 2-8. 

6. Mbh. VIII. 83, 20, 21, 46, 48. 
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but not to that of stripping her of her dothesA If Draupadi’s 
garment was actually removed by Duhsasana, it is most un- 
natural for both Bhima and Duhsasana not to refer to it in the 
circumstances. The silence on the part of excited Bhima and 
arrogant Duhsasana, regarding the Dv. episode, naturally 
leads one to believe that there was nothing of the type in the 
original Mbh. The episode of Bhima drinking the blood of 
Duhsasana is, as shown before, a later development; and even 
this later interpolation does not refer to the Dv. — a feature 
which naturally raises suspicion about the authenticity of the 
Dv. episode. 

10. There is, however, one place in the Karna Parvan 
where there is a reference to both the dragging of Draupadi’s 
hair and the removal of her garment by Duhsasana.^ Bhima 
recollects these two crimes of Duhsasana, besides other perse- 
cutions, is extremely provoked and makes a fiery speech. The 
verse appears in the Kumbh. ed. also (VIII, 85, 17). I am in- 
formed by Dr. P. L. Vaidya, preparing the critical edition of 
the Karna Parva, that the the verse (Ch. 83, 15) mention- 
ing the removal of Draupadi’s garment is an interpolation, and 
as such, does not form part of the text in the Critical edition. 
It may be noted here that the Madras ed. of the Karna Parvan 
does not contain the verse. It is, therefore, permissible to 
suppose that the verse did not appear in the original Mbh. 
These are all the cross references in the Mbh., which do not 
make any reference to the Dv., even when they are expected to 
do so; and there is not a single cross-reference to the Dv. in 
the Mbh. — a fact which proves, beyond doubt, that the Dv. did 
not form part of the original Mbh. and that it was subsequent- 
ly added and enlarged from tinie to time. 

11. There are, again, two more places in the Mbh. where 
one would naturally expect a reference to the removal of 
Draupadi’s garment, if at all it was a fact. The first case 
is in the Aranyaka Parvan., When Krsna goes to seethe 
Pandavas in the forest, Drauprdi cannot help enumerating 
all sorts of harassment by the Kauravas, and mentions her 
seizure by hair (Ch. 13,' v, 108, Crit. ed.), but does not refer 
to the removal of her garment. The other case occurs in the 
Salya Parvan, Ch. 31, (CitraSala Press ed.). When Duryo- 

1. Mbh. VIIL 83, 24.: : A 

2. Mbh. vm. 83,; 15.;,:^ ^ A . ,v,: ^ ^ 
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dhana entered the Dvaipayana lake and refused to fight, 
Yudhisthira, under instructions from Krsna, goaded Duryo- 
dhana to fight, and remarked that he had no business to live as 
he committed a series of heinous offences. Yudhisthira, 
then, mentions the crimes of Duryodhana and refers to his 
dragging Draupadi (v. 71), but does not allude to the removal 
of her garment. The omission of the removal of Draupadi’s 
garment even on these two occasions is verv significant, and 
strengthens the view that the whole episode is a later 
interpolation. 

12. Besides the internal evidence, there is also some ex- 
ternal evidence in support of our theory. The Bhagavata 
Purana (Bh) is clearly a work glorifying Krsna as the highest 
divinity, the lord of Vraja and dear to Gopis. There are in 
the Bh. altogether four references to the actions of Duhsasana 
which mention only the seizure of Draupadfs hair and are 
wonderfully silent on the Dv.i It has been shown that the 
Dv. episode was developed with Draupadi’s fervent appeal to 
Krsna, the lord of Vraja and dear to Gopis, with the purpose 
of magnifying the personality of Krsna. One would naturally 
expect the Bh., a work purely Krsnaite in nature, to refer to 
the Dv. episode with an appeal to Krsna. But the omission 
from the Bh. is most significant, and shows that the Dv. epi- 
sode did not appear in the original Mbh. 

13. Even in the classical Sanskrit literature, happily, a 
piece of evidence is available. Bhasa’s drama, Duta- 
vakya (Act I) refers to a canvas where Duhsasana is 
painted as dragging the hair of Draupadi. In all, there are 
three references to this painting, two by Duryodhana and one 
by Krsna. Duryodhana once refers to the dragging of both 
hair and garment, but later on refers to the dragging of hair 
only. Krsna while seeing the portrait rejects it on the ground 
that it is indecent as there is the dragging of Draupadi’s hair. 
Krsna’s remark does not refer Jo Draupadi’s garment. The 
omission of the garment even from Krsna’s speech is very 
significant and naturally raises the suspicion with regard to 
the genuineness of the Dv. episode m the Mbh. In the third 
alone there is reference to both hair and garment as against 
the two references to hair ohly; bpt here the word 

in the compound may be an interpolation ; or the 
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compound word may be explained as ‘the garment over the hair 
or head’ of Draupadi, in which case the complete stripping of 
Draupadi’s garment is not intended. It is, therefore, quite 
possible that the Mbh. as known to Bhasa (4th century B.G. ) 
did not contain any reference to the Dv. episode. 

14. There are, again, other considerations which lend 
support to what has been stated above. The first point that 
draws our attention is the element of miracle in the appear- 
ance of one garment after another when the only piece of 
cloth on the body of Draupadi was being removed by 
Duhsasana. This feature is retained in the shortest account 
of the Dv., in the Critical ed. of the Sabha Parvan. The 
learned editor, Prof. Edgerton, describes the feature as cosmic 
justice which automatically or magically prevented the chaste 
and noble Draupadi from being stripped in public.^ This 
interpretation of Prof. Edgerton is, no doubt, ingenious, and 
does full justice to the poetic genius of the redactors of the 
Mbh. But the question that naturally arises is whether such a 
miracle actually took place in the assembly hall. One is in- 
clined to think that such miracles belong to the province of 
fiction and not to that of history; and if this is correct — and 
it seems to be correct — , the Dv. episode has to be marked as 
a later interpolation coming from some poetic brain of a 
subsequent period. 

15. Another point which raises suspicion about the Dv. 
episode is the presentation of two conflicting versions put 
side by side even in the Critical ed. of the Sabha Parvan 
(Ch. 60). When Draupadi was lost in gambling, Duryodhana 
sent his servant to bring her to his own palace. The servant 
conveyed the message to Draupadi who raised a legal issue 
which compelled him to return to Duryodhana. Duryodhana 
again asked the servant to go to Draupadi once more with 
the instruction that she should plead her cause in person in 
the assembly hall. The servant again went to Draupadi and 
delivered the message of Duryodhana, whereupon Draupadi 
expressed her full confidence in Dharma which was expected 
to stand by her (vv. H-13). Immediately after this, there ap- 
pear two verses (14-15) to the effect that Yudhisthira, know- 
ing the mind of Duryodhana, sent a trusted servant to Drau- 
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padi and the latter came into the assembly and stood before 
her father-in-law. The verses (16 f£.) that immediately 
follow tell a different story, according to which Duryodhana, 
again, addressed his ‘servant, the Pratifeamin, asking him to 
bring Draupadi and when he hesitated, asked Duhsasana to do 
so, and the latter carried out the order most willingly. 

16. All these verses clearly show three conflicting ver- 
sions, the Pratikamin, again, going to Draupadi, (2) 

Yudhisthira sending his own servant to Draupadi and Drau- 
padi appearing in the hall, and (3) Duryodhana sending 
Duhsasana to Draupadi when the Pratikamin was unwilling, 
and Duhsasana dragging Draupadi by the hair to the hall.i 
The first version is evidently incomplete, and an attempt has 
been made by later redactors to make it complete and bring it 
in line with the third version, by the insertion of additional 
verses which are put in the foot-note in the Critical ed .,2 and 
which are found in the Vulgate. The discord between the 
first and the third version is thus removed. There is, then, the 
question of the version No. 2 and the version No, 3, which are 
clearly at variance. Both of them could not have formed part 
of the original epic. One of the two versions has, therefore, 
to be taken as original, and the other as a later development. 
It appears that the shorter and natural account found in the 
version No. 2 is earlier than the elaborate account in the ver- 
sion No. 3. In that case, Duhsasana dragging Draupadi to 
the hall and later on outraging her modesty could not have 
been a matter of history ; and consequently the Dv. episode 
must have been introduced in the epic at a later stage. 

17. The last point for consideration is the society in the 
times of the Pandavas and the Kauravas. The only evidence 
that is available is literary, and that too is scanty. In the 
Ramayana, Ravana kidnapped Sita but did not make any at- 
tempt to outrage her modesty during her stay in Lanka and 
this shows some culture even on the part of Ravana, the 
villain of the sister epic. The literature ranging from the 
Brahmans to the Sudras does not show the moral deterioration 
which could have made the conduct such as that of Du^sa- 
sana quite normal. It appears that the society of the Pandava- 
Kaurava period was not so depraved as to make DuhSasana's 

2. Sabha Parvan pp. 293 - 294 , 53^"534* 
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action possible. At any rate the moral standard of the Ksa- 
triyas at the time of the Bharata battle was far from being 
low. And this would not leave any scope for the most abomi- 
nable action of removing the garment of Draupadi by Duhsa- 
sana in the original epic, which was in all probability a work 
of pure history. 

18. The examination of the whole evidence available in 
connection with the Dv. episode, thus, leads us to the irresis- 
tible conclusion that the Dv. episode did not form part of the 
original epic and that it was introduced later on by the redac- 
tors of the epic, with motives too well-known. A careful 
study of the critical edition of the Mbh. and the most valuable 
foot-notes and the appendices therein, make it possible to 
find out the several stages in the development of the Dv. 
episode. 



THE HADRIAN’S WALL IN ROMAN BRITAIN— 
AN IMPRESSIVE RITUAL 

BY 

T. N. Ramachandran’, Calcutta 

Archaeology is a living science, a throbbing ritual and a 
happy remembrancer of the glorious past of any country and 
time. It is so in India, but it is indeed of a very impressive 
and colourful nature in Great Britain where I had recently oc- 
casions to study the archaeology of Great Britain and its 
monuments. The study of Roraano-Buddhist- Art is of ever- 
lasting interest to the Indian and to the student of Buddhist 
Art. A tour to the roman sites and excavations in Great 
Britain helps one to appreciate Roman art on one side and 
Roman Military and Frontier system on the other. 

Mention may be made here of the following Roman sites 
and Excavations in Britain which I had the fortune to visit : — ■ 

1. Silchester Roman wall, near Reading. 

2. Regnum (Chichester), Sussex. 

3. Verulamium, near St. Albans (Roman cemetery, Thea~ 

tre. Temple, Forum, Baths, Walls, Gates etc.) 

4. Uriconiuro, at Wroxeter (Rome Street, Basilica, Baths 

etc.). 

5. Roman town of Ratae Coritanorum, Leicester, (Roman 
Forum, Jewry Hall and Roman pavement.) 

6. Rom.an Legionary Fortress at Caerleon (Isca'), Mon- 

mouthshire, Wales. The Roman Amphitheatre and 

Military dwellings. 

7. Caervent (Venta Sihrutn), Monmouthshire, Wales. 

8. Kanovium, Caerhun Caernarvonshire Wales, Roman 

Fort. 

9. Hadrian’s Wall, Northumberland and Cumberland, 

England. 

The Hadrian’s Wall has an individual attraction of its own 
not only for its architecture and original purpose but also for 
the manner in which it is visited and appreciated by the 
modern tourist and the modern Britisher. It is indeed a ritual, 
an impressive relic of the Roman Frontier system which is rc- 
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called and kept evergreen in human memory. This ritual is 
being described here as I am sure it will interest Indian readers 
both by its utility and novelty. 

In the first week of July, 1949, the Society of Antiqua- 
rians of New Castle-upon-Tyne and the Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society of Cumberland and Westmorland orga- 
nised a centenary ‘Pilgrimage of Hadrian's wall’. The cen- 
tenary is that of the first Antiquarian Pilgrimage along the 
wall organised in June, 1849, under J.G. Bruce, the celebrated 
author of a “ Handbook to the Roman wall”. I was told that 
the centenary Pilgrimage of 1949 was the 7th of its kind and 
that since 1849 there were five such pilgrimages held in 1886, 
1896, 1904, 1920 and 1930 respectively. The present tour was 
participated by all lovers of Archaeology who walked along 
Hadrian’s Wall and this event was followed by a Congress of 
Roman Frontier Studies held at New Castle between July II 
and 14, 1949. 

What is this ritual and what does the tour signify ? To 
answer this one must read the history of the Roman conquest 
of Britain and Roman Frontier system which followed the 
conquest. The Hadrian's Wall is perhaps the most familiar 
British Archaeological monument after the Stonehenge, The 
character, extent and history of this wall are now briefly 
stated. Though the Great Roman Emperor Julius Caesar 
invaded Britain in in 55 B.C., it was left to Emperor Claudius 
to inaugurate the conquest of Britain in A.D. 43. It was this 
conquest which Claudius commenced that left permanent marks 
upon the face of Britain. The North was not affected for 
some years, and it was Julius Agricola, Governor of Britain 
from about 77 to 85, who conquered Northern England and 
Southern Scotland, building forts and roads, one of the latter 
being the Stanegate, which ran by Corbridge on the Tyne in 
Northumberland to Carlisle. The Scottish conquest was in- 
complete and uneasy, and when the Emperor Hadrian visited 
Britain in 122 A.D., he decided to build a permanent frontier 
barrier all the way across England from the Tyne to the 
Solway. Thisrcame to beealled the Hadrian’s wall and was 
constructed by Aulus Platorious Nepos, who was legate of 

Romans advanced into Scotland and another wall was built 
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between the Forth and the Clyde. In the reign of Commodus 
and after his murder in 192 A.D. troubles followed and the 
Northern Frontier was undefended with the result that much 
of the wall was destroyed as well as Roman works as far South 
as York and Chester (Deva). One can notice this damage all 
along the Hadrian’s wall. Albinus was defeated in 197 A.D. 
by Septimius Severus who bought off the Northern invaders. 
Severus repaired the wall, fought several campaigns against 
the Scots, though with doubtful success, and re-established the 
Hadrian’s wall as a firm boundary. Repair-work which he 
started on the wall continued to outposts in the North and such 
work went on till 235 A.D. Severus came to be hailed almost 
as the builder of the Hadrian’s Wall. The Wall of Hadrian 
thenceforward continued as a powerful bulwark — though there 
were some periods of trouble until 383, when Magnus Maximus 
led the army of Britain on to the Continent against Gratian, 
and the wall was either entirely evacuated or left with a mere 
token garrison to man it. The wall has no military history 
after 383 A.D. and order was kept in the district by the fron- 
tier tribes of the Lowlands. 

The Hadrian’s Wall was thus an important Military work 
for about 250 years. As one passes along the Wall one finds 
that it is not a mere wall but a group of parallel interconnect- 
ing defence-lines, the Wall itself being a defence-line, stretch- 
ing from Wallsend on the East to Bowness on the Solway 
Firth, 12 miles west of Carlisle (see Sketch 1). Wallsend is 
3 miles East of New Castle. The total length of the w'all is 
73i miles. The defence lines display a fortification system 
which consists primarily of a stone wall, originally 15 ft. high, 
with a rampart walk oh top protected by a parapet which 
brought the whole up to 20 ft. Its maximum thickness is 
about 9 ft. 6 in. In front, that is to the north, of it is a wide 
and deep V-shaped ditch, except in those places where the 
wall stands on the edge of a precipitous crag. The construc- 
tion of the Wall varies slightly in its different lengths, and 
west of the river Irthing, where the limestone ceases, it was 
originally built of turf, which was later replaced by stone. 

Three types of buildings are associated with the Wall at 
almost regular intervals. The first type which were the 
largest, were forts 3 to 7 miles apart which generally project- 
ed beyond the Wall. They held garrisons of 500 to 1,000 
cavalrymen or infantry* Seobadly, at every Roman mile 
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(=1618 yards) there was a "Block House” or “Mile Castle” 
holding about 40 men. These “ Block Houses” had no pro- 
jection on the north side but were similar to the forts of the 
first type in that they had gateways opening northwards. 
This proves that the Hadrian’s Wall was at once a defence- 
line as well as abase for offensives against the enemy. The 
third type of buildings associated with the wall consists of 
turrets. Between each pair of block houses were two turrets 
about 540 yards apart. The turrets were obviously “ Watch 
Towers” used for signalling messages along the wall. Behind 
these works and connecting them ran a service road, now 
called tht Military way. At varying distances, but normally 
about 60 or 80 yards to the south of the stone wall, came the 
earthwork which has been called the ValluM. In its original 
state it was some 120 ft. across, and its central strand, is a 
ditch, 20 ft. wide and 10 ft. deep, with a flat area eight feet 
across at the bottom. Thirty feet away on each side of the 
ditch, and parallel with it, is a mound 20 ft. wide- — so that the 
Vallum consists of five strands which, from north to south, 
are mound, level, ditch, level, and mound. It was intended to 
be, a non-military boundary policed by military patrols, a de- 
marcation as opposed to a defence. It is the southern bound- 
ary of the military zone. South of the Vallum, again, runs 
Stanegate, connected by supply roads to the forts of the wall. 
Thus the Hadrian’s wall started and ended at sea level and 
rose in its central sector at Winshields to 1,230 ft. Its course 
can still be traced and in the higher and wilder areas it. stands 
forth to-day as William Camden described it in the 16th Cen- 
tury, “ Verily 1 have seen the tract of it over the high pitches 
and steepe descents of hilles, wonderfully rising and falling.” 
The Wall is not now as it was in Roman times. In parts it 
is only visible to the eye of archaeological faith. Little of it 
remains at Wallsend — where the site of Sepedunum, the most 
easterly of the Wall forts, is occupied by a ship-building yard 
— or in Newcastle and its suburbs. 

Westwards of Newcastle, though subsidiary works, espe- 
cially the Vallum, are often visible, the Wall itself lies under 
the main Carlisle road until just east of the crossing of the 
North Tyne about four miles north of Hexham. A little to the 
west of this point the road diverges from the Wall, which then 
runs for some 12 miles .through wild country, along the nor- 
thern edge of the steep whinstone escarpment known as the 
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Great Whin Sill. This is where the Wall is most complete and 
most impressive. 

Even here, however, the Wall is to-day less than half its 
original height, seldom rising above 6ft.; yet its line with 
“mile-castle” and ‘‘turrets” and the fort oi Bor coviciimi (which 
now belongs to the National Trust), is plain to see. After 
crossing the Irthing near Gilsland both the original turf wall 
and the stone wall which replaced it are visible for some two 
miles. Beyond that the Wall passes through the densely 
populated parts of Cumberland, and again becomes a subject 
for archaeological investigation. 

The British Ministry of works have now charge of the 
“Roman Wall and Vallum Preservation Scheme”, begun in 
1938 and confirmed in 1943. This scheme takes in the central 
sector from near Chesters on the North Tyne almost to Car- 
voran foot, a little to the east of Gilsland, and the land imme- 
diately adjoining. Moreover, the whole of the Wall and its 
subsidiary works are scheduled as “ancient monuments”, and 
a number of particular sites are under the charge of the 
Ancient Monuments Division of the Ministry of Works. 
These include several mile-castles, turrets, and stretches of 
wall; the Roman town of Corstor0tum, near Corbridge, •which 
acted as supply base for much of the eastern half of the Wall; 
and the fort of Find olanda, on the Stanegate 10 miles west of 
Hexham, which was not one of the actual Wall forts, but a 
supporting fort which may have been a kind of divisional 
headquarters. 

A serious threat to the Wall was noticed in recent years by 
large scale quarrying. To most Archaeologists in India this 
is a familiar sight by the side of Indian monuments. It was ex- 
plained to me in Newcastle that some 20 years ago quarrying 
became active and that during the second World-War, when a 
sudden immediate need for whinstone arose, which could not 
easily be obtained elsewhere, several hundred yards of the 
Wall were allowed to suffer destruction. Thanks to prompt 
Government action, this danger no longer exists. I was 
amused to hear that one of the charges that the Ancient Monu- 
ments Branch of the British Ministry of Works had to answer 
was that in their zeal to preserve the Hadrian’s Wall, they 
were robbing willing workers of their employment by not 
permitting the stones to be removed for other constructions. 
I may mention in passing that the quarriers of stone near the 
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care temples of Vijayawada (Madras Province), hold out a 
similar charge against the Department of Archaeology, though 
it is well known that stone quarrying near Vijayawada has 
damaged some cave monuments e.g., the Siva Tan^ava Cave 
near Mogul-Rajapuram). 

To most of the Archaeologists and pilgrims that joined 
the tour of Hadrian’s Wall im July 1949, it was an intellectual 
and emotional treat, an experience of contemplating" the 
greatest and most impressive relic of the Roman Frontier 
System of Britain”. India has a rich heritage; her monuments 
are varied and many. And many more are the votaries and 
devotees of her art treasure-houses. Shall we have such tours 
to our monuments regularly ? — is my pious hope. 



^ ^ ^ KING HARIRAJA OF BUNDELICHAND 

BY 

Dr, Dines Chandra Sircar, Ootacmnund. 

The village of Ichchhawar (popularly called Nichchhawar) 
in the Banda District of the Uttar Pradesh is believed to mark 
the site of an ancient town in Bundelkhand, In /. A. S. B., 
Vol. LXIV, 1895, part i, pp. 159 ff„ V. A. Smith and W. 
Hoey published an account of three early brass (or oj/sto- 
dhatiu) statuettes of the Buddha, which had been found in the 
ruins of Dhanesar KherS to the west of the above village and 
were purchased by Hoey. The ruins of Dhanesar Khera no 
doubt point to the existence of a great Buddhist establishment 
in that locality in the fourth and fifth centuries A. D. Two of 
the three images referred to were found to bear small inscrip- 
tions on the pedestal. Both the inscriptions were read and 
interpreted by Smith and Hoey. One of the inscriptions says 
that the image, on which it is engraved, was the deyadharma 
(meritorious gift) of an updsika (a female lay follower of 
Buddhism) whose name was read as Vedika, The eye-copy 
(Plate IX), published along with the paper by Smith and 
Hoey, is, however, not satisfactory enough to verify the read- 
ing of the updsiHa’s name. The other inscription, which is 
more interesting, can fortunately be clearly read from the eye- 
copy {loc.cit). The inscription can be assigned to a date 
about the beginning of the fifth century A. D. on palaeographic 
grounds. It says that the image in question was the meri- 
torious gift of Mahadevi, the queen of Hariraja who was born 
in the Gupta family. The name of Hariraja was, however, 
wrongly read as Haridasa by Smith and Hoey. 

The text of the inscription in two lines runs as follows: 

1, Deya-dharmmo-ja[m*] Gupta-vans-o(vams-o)ditasri- 
Harirajasya ra(ra) jni(jnya) Mahadevya [h] (H*) 
yad-attra punya [m*] tad-bbavatu 

2* sa [rvva]-sa[tvanaj[ih*3 mata(ta)-pitri-pu[rvva 
ngaraa ( me) na anuttara-pada- jnana(na) vaptaye ( 1|* ) 

Translation: “ This" (le. the image of the Buddha on whidi 
the record is incised) is the nifritoriqus gift of Mahadevi who 
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is the queen of the illustrious Hariraja, born in the Gupta 
family; whatever religious merit there is in it, let it be for 
the attainment of the supreme position and knowledge of all 
sentient beings headed by the parents (of the queen)”. 

Little is known about this Harir&ja, who was no doubt a 
ruler probably of the Banda area, frona any other source. He 
seems to have claimed descent from the imperial Guptas of 
Magadha — whose dominions included Bundelkhand since the 
conquest of Central India by Samudragupta about the middle 
of the fourth century. We know that, from the time of the 
assumption of imperial dignity by Chandragupta I (about 320 
A. D.), his descendants assumed names ending with the word 
gupta. Thus, if Hariraja was a scion of the Gupta dynasty, 
his name is expected to have been Harigupta. But we also 
know that the second name of Chandragupta II is given as 
both Devagupta and Devaraja {Select Inscriptions, pp. 273- 
420). The name Honra/a therefore does not go against the 
ruler being a scion of the imperial Gupta house, although he 
may also have claimed descent from the Guptas through his 
mother. The Guptas were staunch Brahmahists. Hariraja’s 
wife was no doubt a Buddhist; but the king himself may have 
been a follower of the Brahmanical faith. We have numerous 
other instances of a marriage between the followers of 
Buddhism and Brahmanism. 

Hariraja of the Ichchhawar inscription apparently ruled 
over the Banda region in Bundelkhand as a viceroy of the 
Gupta emperor of Pataliputra. The overlord of Hariraja may 
have been either Chandragupta II Vikramaditya (A.D. 376- 
414) or the latter’s son Kumaragupta I Mahendraditya (A.D. 
414-55). It appears that his headquarters lay at the ancient 
city, the modern representative of which is the village of 
Ichchhawar, findspot of the inscription under notice. 

The Nachne-ki-talai and Ganj inscriptions (Bhandarfcar, 
Cist, Nos. 1709-10) show that Bundelkhand formed a part of 
the Vakitaka empire and was under the rule of Vyaghraraja, 
feudatory or viceroy of Prithivisena I. The Vakataka 
monarch Prithvisena I, was .a contemporary of Samudra- 
gupta and Chandragupta H, as his son Rudrasena II is known 
to have married Prabhavati, daughter of Qiandragupta II. 
The find of the Rran ' (Sangor District, Madh}^ Pradesh) 
stone pillar inscription (fW., Ho. 1539) of Samiidragupta as 
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well as the details of the conquests of this Gupta monarch in 
Central India as known from his Allahabad pillar inscription 
(tjtcf., No. 1538) suggest that Vakataka rule in Bundelkhand 
was overthrown by Samudragupta himself. It is thus possible 
to think Samudragupta extirpated the house of Vyaghraraja, 
subordinate to the Vakatakas, and established a member of 
his own family in Bundelkhand and that Hariraja of the 
Ichchhawar inscription was a scion of this viceregal Gupta 
house of Bundelkhand. 



PANKTIPURA 


BY 

Dr. G. S. Gai, Dharwar. 

Dr. H. D. Sankalia has edited an interesting copper-plate 
inscription of the king Ravivarman of the imperial dynasty 
of the Eadambas.i The grant, which is dated in the 12th 
year of the king’s reign, is stated to have been issued from 
VijayarPaiikUpura. About this place-name the editor of the 
abpve article remarks : “ Most noteworthy is the name of the 
place whence the grant is issued. It is called Vijayapahkti- 
pura. If this were to be identified with Vaijayanti or 
Banavasi of the earlier or contemporary inscriptions it would 
be an unheard of and totally new name of that place. Could 
it be another name of Vijayapura, which occurs only once in 
an inscription from Amaravati? As far as Kadamba inscrip- 
tions are concerned, Vaijayanti is mentioned 9 times, usually 
as Vijaya-Vaijayanti and thrice in the records of Ravivarma 
himself. So probably Vijaya-panktipura might be another 
form of Vaijyanti.”2 

It may be pointed out that as in the case of Vijaya- 
VaijayanM, so also in Vijaya-PankHpura, the word Vijaya 
qualifies the following word which gives the place-name and 
means victorious PankUPura. This is the most common style 
to be found in the copper-plate grants and the locative case in 
Vijaya-P ahktipure corresponds with thjat in Vijaya-Vaija- 
yflntyam. This locative may give the sense of the ablative 
case and the expression means ‘from the victorious Vaijayanti 
or from the victorious Panktipura, etc.’, since many instances 
are found with the fifth case suffix, {cf. also the expression 
Vijaya-skandhav&rdt met with in several records). 

As regards the identification of the place Panktipura, it 
may be said tliat this name appears in the form of Pantipura, 
or Panthipura in later records^ and Panthipura has been 
identified with the area including and roundabout modern 
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Han gal in Dharwar District, which was known to be the 
capital of the branch of the Kadambas of Hangal. In this 
connection, it is important to note that a copper-plate grant of 
the early Kadamba king Krishnavarman II, (discovered at 
Akki-Alur, a village near Hangal) registers the gift of the 
vil\?Lg& Kir ukuppudur situated in the Vishaya, which has 
been read as Pdntipura, by Sri R. S. Panchamukhi, the 
editor of the plates.^ An examination of the printed Facsimile 
as well as of the original plates would show that the name of 
this Vishaya has to be read as Pamktipura and not as Panti- 
pura, the consonant cluster being kt instead of nt,^ while 
there is an miusvara above This Panktipura is evidently 
the same as P ahktipur a oi the grant of Ravivarman which, as 
stated above, has to be identified with the area comprising 
modern Hangal in Dharwar District and not with the Vai- 
jayanti (modern Banavasi), the erstwhile capital of the main 
branch of the early Kadambas. 


4. Digest of An. Rep. on Kan. Res. in Bombay Province, 
19^0-41, p. 5 and text. 

5. I am indebted to Sri Panchamukhi for having showed 
me the original plates which -enabled me to confirm my reading. 
For the difference between nt and kt, see the words samanta, sSn- 
tSya in lines 6 and 8, and the words sayukto, uktanca in line I.! of 
the text of the same inscription. 

I am also obliged to Dr. Sank alia who gave me an offprint 
of Ms paper which stimulated my interest in the subject discussed 



EARLY REFERENCE TO SALIVAHANA AND 
THE SAKA ERA 
by 

G. S, Gm, Dharwar 

In iny article on Solivuhonci dtid the Saha Etci published in 
Vol. XVII, pp, 92-3 of this Journal, I have pointed out that 
the earliest instance of the use of the nanie Sdlwahana in con- 
nection with the Saka era is furnished by the Tasgaon plates 
of the Deogiri Yadava king Krsna, dated in Saka 1172 or 
1251 A.C-, as against the date Saka 1276 or 1354 A.C. of the 
Harihar copper-plate grant of Bukkaraya I referred to by 
Fleet and Prof. Mirashi. During my recent studies, however, I 
have come across a still earlier instance of this use which is 
furnished not by an epigraphical record but by a literary 
work. This work is called Udhhatakavyam written by the 
poet Somaraja in Kannada language.^ It is surmised that this 
poet hails from some part of western India. His work relates 
to the description of the hero Udbhatadeva alias Kumarapala 
Ghurjara who is sought to be identified with the Gujarat Cha- 
lukya king Kumarapala who was the successor of Jayasimha 
Siddharaja and who is known to have ruled from 1144-1174 
A, C.^ In this U dbhatakavyam the poet informs us that he 
composed his work when 1 144 years of the era known as S&U- 
vahaita Saka had elapsed. So we get here the name 
vdhana connected with the Saka era and the English equivalent 
of the date would be 1222 A. C., i.e. about 30 years earlier 
than the date of Tasgaon plates (1251 A. C.) referred to 
above. Tims U dbhatakavyam oi Somaraja which is assigned 
to the year 1222 A. C. affords the earliest instance of the use 
of Sdlivdhana coupled with Saka era in a date known so far. 
It must, however, be noted that while the earliest instance is 
furnished by this literary work, the Tasgaon plates supply the 
earliest epigraphical reference.^ 

1. Edited by R. Shama Sastry, Mysore, 1921. 

2. The Glory that was Gurjaradesa, part III, p. 183. 

3. It may be interesting to note that while the Tasgaon pla- 
tes give the name of S&lwakana and the Saka era in the very first 
verse of the record, t\x?. UdbkatdkS,vyam of Somaraja uses this name 
in the very last verse of thp work. And both the verses referred 
to are in SdrdUlavikrldita metre. 



THE THREE RECENSIONS OF THE VALMIKI 
RAMaYANA 

Addenda and Corrigenda 

by 

G. Bulcke, S. J., Ranchi 

In my article of the above title in J.O.R., Madras, 
XVII, i. pp. 1—32, the following additions and corrections n7ay 
be noted: 

Bala Kanda. C. Other Differences. KAd— 

1. The Bengali recension (Cf. sarga 10), as well as 
the North-Western recension (Cf. sarga 9), clearly state that 
Dasaratha gave his own daughter Santa to childless Lomapada. 
The Southern recension describes Romapada as related by 
sakhj^fl and sambandhaka with Dasaratha (Cf. sarga. 11, verse 
17) ; the word sambandhaka may possibly be an allusion to 
Dasaratha’s gift. But if we have to judge from the Southern 
recension, only Santa has to be considered the daughter of 
Romapada, because the word sambandhaka can mean friend 
and does not necessarily mean relation. Elsewhere in the 
Southern recension Santa is mentioned as the daughter of 
Romapada (Cf. sarga 9, verse 16). 

2. The Northern recensions consider Bharata to be junior 
to Laksmana (Cf. B. I, 19, 10) whereas the Southern recen- 
sion holds that Laksmana is junior to Bharata. There is, 
however, one passage in the Southern recension which seems 
to imply that Bharata was junior to Laksmana; viz. where 
Bharata greets Rama and Lak§mana after the defeat of 
Ravana (Gf. VI, 12,41), 

No 68. (End) Delete: “that his name was formerly 
Tumburu and”. 

No 103. Add: In the Southern recension Hanuman meets 
Mainaka, Surasa and Sirahika. In the Nothern recensions 
the sequence is Surasa, Mainaka and Simhika. 



THE EUPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARCH iNSTITUTE 

I 

Sixth Foundation Day 

The Sixth Foundation Day of the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute was celebrated in the grounds of the Madras 
Sanskrit College, Mylapore, on Saturday, 19th August 1950, 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. Patanjali Sastri, Judge, 
Supreme Court, in the chair. 

After Prayer, Dr. V. Raghavan read messages received 
for the success of the function from the Vishveshwaranand 
Vedic Research Institute, E. Punjab; Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay; Ecole Francaised’ Extreme-Orient, Planoi, 
Indo-China; Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, Tirupati; 
Sri P. Tirugnanasambandham, Principal, Rajah's College of 
Sanskrit and Tamil Studies, Tiruvadi ; Sri M. Lakshrai- 
narasimhayya. Professor of Sanskrit, Mysore University; 
Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, Director of Archaeology, 
Hyderabad; Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, Government Epigraphist, 
Ooty; and Dr. D. C. Sircar and Sri M. Venkataramayya of the 
Epigraphy Department. 

Report of Work : — Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer pre- 
sented the report of the working of the Institute for the year 
1949-50. The full report will be published separately in the 
Triennial Report of the Institute. 

Publication; — The Kuppuswami Sastri Memorial 
Volume, Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer announced that on the 
occasion of the Sixth Foundation Day they were publishing 
the Kuppuswami Sastri Memorial Volume. 

Foundation Day Address: — Prof. D, S. Sarma then 
delivered the Foundation Day Address and spoke on Literary 
Criticism in Sanskrit and English. In his Address, Prof. Sarma, 
one of the intimate friends of Kuppuswami Sastri, said: 

“Whatever may be ray subject, speaking on the Foundation 
Day of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, I cannot 
but refer at the outset to the personality and the work of the 
great scholar, after whom this institution is named — especially, 
as I think I have some adhikara for doing so, I had the 
honour of being an intimate personal friend as well as a 
colleague of the Professor in the Presidency College for about 
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twenty,'. years.. ,:, And. so in .referring. to.',Mah.atii.ahoj 3 aclliyaya 
Ktipp.u,swanii Sastri it. will be d'ifficult .for.' me to aYoid striking 
a personal . note. . And I hope I;, shall be excused if Hometimes I 
seem to be , somewhat transgressing .my limits. ■ 

■ *‘Tlie Professor was, of ; course, an 'encyclopaedic scholaT, 
whose name was wellknown' in all academic , circles through- 
out: India and . e.ven ■ abroad, y . Therefore": the friendship 
between" him ' and; me:,' was , something; , of the nature of 
an intimacy, between , a' giant-, and a pigmy. Nevertheless, 
■the pigmy conld, take liberties, with, the giant, which 'the 
giant^s equals or followers could never dream of doing. Even 
some of his old students— themselves scholars deserving 
the title of Maharaahopadhyaya— used to be astonislied and, 
at times, considerably embarrassed at the familiarity with 
which I spoke to the Professor, and the snuHng indulgence 
which he always showed to me. I used to chafe him 
frequently for overworking himself after nightfalL Bor, while 
the Presidency College, where we worked, closed normally at 
4 P.M., he used to hold his classes till six, and then meet and 
discuss matters with his research scholars till eight and then 
begin to do his office work and go home only at about 9 p.m. 
I used to tell him that he might profitably follow the example 
of some lesser men and take a walk along the beach regularly 
in the evenings and improve his health, instead of ruining 
his constitution by working till nine in the night and going to 
bed only after twelve. He would laugh and promise to follow 
my advice from the next day, but never kept his promise. 
The result is a great national loss. 

^‘The Professor did not live very long after his retire- 
ment from the Annamalai University. He was only sixty- 
two when he passed away. If he had conserved his health and 
strength, he could easily have lived another ten or fifteen 
years, and, being freed from the routine work of teaching 
classes, could very well have left some enduring 
monuments of his great erudition. But, as it 
is, he did not live even to finish his edition of Dhvanyakka. 
It is only rarely that a country throws up scholars of Prof. 
Kuppuswami SastriaPs magnitude and versatility, for he was 
not only well versed in the four, -traditional Sastras of Nyaya, 
Vyakarana, Mimaihsa and Vedanta, but also bad a profound 
knowledge of literature and -literary" criticism. Again, he not 
only possessed ' the massiveTearning ■ .of our Pandits#, but was 
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also well acquainted with the critical methods of modern 
Western scholars. No wonder, therefore, that with his equip- 
ment he gave a mighty impetus to Sanskrit studies in our 
University, and has left behind him a band of scholars, who 
are trained in his methods and who are imbued with his ideals. 

“And yet, we sadly miss his presence today, when so many 
misguided attempts are being made in this part of the country 
to belittle the importance of Sanskrit and put obstacles in the 
way of the younger generation acquiring a knowledge of its 
treasures. Had he been living now, he would have pleaded 
with the Government, with all the weight of his authority, to 
restore Sanskrit to its former place in the curriculara of our 
schools and would have accepted no compromise on the 
question. And, besides his massive learning, he had other 
qualifications for being a successful agitator in a good cause. 
He was an effective speaker in English as well as Sanskrit and 
was also well versed in party tactics, as is amply borne out by 
his campaigns in the Senate of the Madras University. And, 
above all, he had, to a remarkable degree, the quality of fear- 
lessness. To him we may truly apply the words of Mahatma 
Gandhi, — “I fear no one on earth, I fear only God.” It may 
be observed that his extraordinary courage and fearlessness 
were rooted in an important quality which formed the very 
basis of his character, namely, his spirit of renunciation. He 
once told me, while we two were sitting in the sands of the 
beach, that our ancients had bequeathed to us a priceless trea- 
sure, and that was the spirit of Sannyasa, and he added that 
for our utilizing that bequest we need not shave our heads and 
putonkasaya. We could go about doing our humble duties 
as we are, but secretly clad in the celestial armour of renuncia- 
tion and with our hearts free from fear. As I listened to him 
that night, I saw how the spirit of his Sannyasin gurus had 
gone into the very marrow of his bones along with Sanskrit 
learning. In this connection we may remember how all the 
honours that came to him in life, namely, his official position, 
his rank, his titles and his worldly prosperity, all came to him 
unsought, as a just reward for his merit. He propitiated no 
gods— white or brown. He propitiated only the great Goddess 
of Learning, In fact, his whole life was one long, unbroken 
act of worship at the shrhte of Sarasvati. 

“I said he feared no one on earth. But he had one fear 
always haunting his mind as A scholar, and that was the fear 
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of making any kind of inaccurate statement. Hence, though 
he had his vast knowledge at his fingers’ ends, he would make 
himself doubly, even trebly, sure before he made u statement 
on any subject, and he would not mind the time spent on such 
careful verifications. As an illustration, I may here refer, at 
the risk of appearing too personal, to his revi.sion of my trans- 
lation of the Bhagavad Gila. In 1927, after finishing my 
translation and making my ms. ready for the press, I casually 
mentioned it to my learned friend and asked him whether he 
could find time to go tt rough it and suggest any improvements. 
To my surprise, he readily consented and look out all the 
commentaries on the Gita in the Sanskrit Honours Library and 
asked me to meet him with my ms, every evening after seven 
in his room in the Gollege. I was rather alarmed at the pro- 
cedure he suggested. But there was no help for it. I had 
put my head into the lion’s den and had to take the consequences. 
So I had to discuss with him, night after night, my rendering 
of all the 700 verses in the Gita — he always striving for 
accuracy, and I for elegance and idiomatic English. I thought at 
first that the revision could be completed in three months at the 
most and that I could publish my translation before the end 
of the year. Actually, it took three years, and I could publish 
it with his approval only towards the end of 1930. The 
Professor rendered me similar help in connection with another 
book of mine ^ — A Primer of Hinduism. I may say he tested 
almost every sentence in that book and saw that I did not 
swerve even by a hair’s breadth from what he considered the 
correct doctrine. But for him, my Primer would have been 
much less orthodox and therefore much less acceptable to the 
Hindu public. These books of mine were not really worth 
his attention. They need not have consumed so much of his 
precious time. But he had taken me under his wings and 
could not brook the idea of any friend of his making any 
inaccurate statements, if he could help it. 

“Apart from these books of mine, he was greatly interested 
in two of the subjects which I was then teaching in the English 
Honours classes, namely, Indo-Germanic Philology and English 
literary criticism. For he was anxious not only to be well 
acquainted with the critical methods of modern European 
scholars, but also to justify fully bis official designation as 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. For this 
purpose, he made a thorough study of Brugman’s monunaental 
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work on Indo-Germanic philology, and, with his extensive 
knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, he was in a more advantage- 
ous position, so far as the Idg. parent language was concerned, 
than Prof. Mark Hunter, the Head of the English Department, 
whosie enthusiasm in those days gave a powerful stimulus to 
linguistic studies in our University. It is well known that 
the very science of Comparative Philolegy owes its origin 
to the discovery of Sanskrit by European scholars. 
Professor Kuppuswami Sastriar made himself so proficient 
in Idg. Philology with special reference to Sanskrit that, 
when any of our English Honours students took that subject, 
as an alternative to ‘Special Period’ in English Literature, we 
used to send them to him for instruction.” 

The further portion of Prof. Sarma’s Address, which 
formed his valuable paper on Literary Criticism in Sanskrit 
and English, and which, at the request of Dr. A. Sankaran, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presidency 
College, Madras, was re-delivercd at the Presidency College, 
has been published in separate book form by the Institute. 

Vidvan Purushottama ETaidu, Junior Lecturer in Tamil, 
University of Madras, then spoke in Tamil on the religious 
and literary importance of Divya Prabandham, the sacred 
Vaishnava hymns, which he showed were a Tamil replica of 
the Upanishads. 

President’s Speech 

Mr. Patanjali Sastri said that though his acquaintance 
with the late Maliamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Sastriar was 
not intimate, he knew of his scholarship. It was the opinion of 
Sri Kuppuswami Sastriar that the learning of the traditional 
pandit was defective, however profound it might be in any 
particular subject. His idea was that Sanskrit learning must 
be comprehensive and the pandit should attain mastery over 
all the branches of Sanskrit learning, and to that end he devised 
the new courses to include practically aH the subjects of Sans- 
krit learning. He also introduced methods of criticism of the 
Western Indologists. That was how to-day we had the curri- 
culum of the Siromani course ih the Madras University. Sri 
Kuppuswami Sastriar reorganised the honours degree course 
and the Oriental Title course and succeeded in persuading the 
University of Madras to make the study of Sanskrit compul- 
sory in the college classes, though it Was altered Tater. ' If to- 
day Sri Kuppuswami Sastriar had been alive, With his zeal and 
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zest for Sansk.rit learning, be m^ould certainly have perstia'ded 
the ' ediicationaT authorities .to 'make the study ' of ;SanskrR 
compulsory even in the high school and college classes. It was 
an/erroneoiis action, Mr. Patanjali Sastri said, that' while 
Engti'sh, a foreign' .language, was, made compulsory, in' ..'Our^; 
schools, Sanskrit in which was embedded the whole of our 
cultural heritage sliould be accorded the status of an “optionaT’ 
language. It w^as \vrong to think, he said, that Sanskrit w^as 
the language of any particular community. In Northern India, 
Sanskrit learning was held in very high esteem and Kayasthas 
and other castes had also attained proficiency in it. In Madras 
State itself, people on the West Coast had attained a high 
degree of literacy in it As a Kayastha put it, Sanskrit and 
prestige went hand in hand in this country. He, therefore, 
urged that Sanskrit should be accorded a higher status in the 
educational curriculum as it was the greatest cementing force 
in the country. For this one reason at least, it should be made 
a compulsory subject of study. 

Mr. Patanjali Sastri continuing said that he shared the 
regret expressed in the Memorial Volume that Sri Kuppuswami 
Sastriar had not produced learned original works. Book- 
making was an art and somehow, Mr. Patanjali Sastri said, 
that we in the South seemed to be lacking in it, not merely in 
the sphere of Sanskrit but also in the sphere of law. 
While the standard of learning in Madras was high, he 
said, production of literary w'orks here w^as meagre. 
The reason for Sri Kuppuswami Sastriar not producing 
many books was his devotion to teaching-work. A born 
acarya, he deserved the title of ‘‘Mahamahopadhyaya’'. for 
even those who studied under him had today each more 
than a hundred other disciples. Compared to other institutes 
in North India, the Kuppuswami Sastri Institute, Mr. 
Patanjali Sastri said, 'was in its infancy, but he found 
from the Report that it bad, even so, accomplished much. 
The view had been expressed that its w^ork was hampered for 
want of funds. Fie would endorse the appeal of the Secretary 
for funds in this connection and hoped for a generous 
response. 

Regarding the work of the Institute, Mr. Patanjali 
Sastri said that in its publications so far, attention had not 
been devoted to Vedic literature, as much as to classical works, 
the humanities, the Kavyas iM the Natakas. Vedic literature, 
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which had been a sealed book even to tnost Sanskrit students, 
had not been adequately dealt with. In fact, that was the field 
of research which was vast and where workers had so far been 
few. He wished that some scholars belonging to this Institute 
would turn their attention more and more to the systematic 
study of the Vedas. It was also necessary to do work on the 
Puriinas and Vedangas. The field was vast and it called for 
workers with zeal and enthusiasm. What had so far been 
done in the field was readily attributable to Western savants. 
“We Indian scholars,” Mr. Patanjali Sastri said, “were in a 
much more advantageous position to deal with the Vedas than 
foreign scholars, and so this work must be undertaken by us.” 

Mr. K. Balasubrahmania Aiyar proposed a vote of thanks. 

General Body Meeting 

Earlier in the evening the annual General Body Meeting 
of the Institute was held in the premises of the Institute, Sri 
Chandrasekbarendra Sarasvati Mandapam, 

Sri K, S. Ramaswami Sastri presided. Sri K. Bala- 
subrahmanya Iyer presented the Annual Report and audited 
Statement of Accounts for 1949-50. On the motion of the 
chair, seconded by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the Report 
and Accounts and the Budget for the year 1950-51 w'ere 
adopted. 

It was resolved that the existing office-bearers be 
re-elected and that Sri T. K. Rajagopala Iyer, Retd. Accoun- 
tant-General and Life Member of the Institute, be elected to 
the Governing Body. 

Sri V. Swaminathan, b.a., g.d.a., was re-elected Hony. 
Auditor for the coming year. 

II 

Lecture by Dr. S. L. HoRa 

On 25th September 1950, Dr. Sunder Lala Hora, Director 
of the Zoological Survey of India, delivered under the Insti- 
tute’s auspices in the Ranade Hall, Mylapore, a very interesting 
lecture on “Science in Ancient Indian Literature.” Prof. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri was in the chair- 

At the outset, a condolence resolution touching the demise 
of Prof. M. Hiriyanna of Mysore was moved from the chair. 

Dr. Hora spoke about his findings in the field of Zoologi- 
cal knowledge of Ancient Indians, as borne out by some of 
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the observations in Asoka’s edicts, his paper on which subject 
was published in the /ourwa/ o/ the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, XVI. i. 1950, pp. 43-56; be dealt with also his latest 
findings from a study of the Matsyavinoda section of King 
Somesvara’s Abhilasitarthacintamani, his paper on which had 
been submitted to the same Journal. He touched upon also 
the information available in Cola inscriptions, particidarly on 
the management of local tank fisheries, and commended to the 
popuhr Government of the day the practice of ancient kings 
like the Colas, who realised the value of a network of tanks 
and small irrigation schemes. 

Sri N. Raghunatha Iyer thanked Dr. Kora for his illumi- 
nating address. 

Ill 

Prof, M. Hiriyanna Condolence Meeting 

Jointly with the Madras Samskrita Academy, the Insti- 
tute held a special meeting on 18th October 1950 to express 
condolenceonthedemi.se of Prof. M. Hiriyanna of Mysore, 
who was chairman of the Research Committee of the Institute. 
Prof. P. N. Srinivasachariar presided. 

Dr. V. Raghavan read a message from Dr. T. M. P. 
Mahadevan in which he stated that to Prof. Hiriyanna, “Phi- 
losophy was not only a view of life but also a way of life.” 

The Chairman said that Prof. Hiriyanna was a profound 
scholar in Sanskrit, Kannada and English. Though apparently 
conservative, he had a modern outlook. He was free from 
prejudices and kept an open mind always. He belonged to the 
rare type of introspective men. His profound scholarship 
was equalled only by his humility and reasonableness. He 
was a wise man and a true philosopher. He might be des- 
cribed as a “great spectator of life,” and one who, while with- 
drawing from public life, was yet vitally interested in it. 
The speaker stressed the excellence of Prof. Hiriyanna’s 
works and said that in him they found the rare combination 
of Viveka, Vinaya and love of idealism. 

Prof. D. S. Sarma said the late Prof. Hiriyanna was an 
embodiment of the description found in the Gita “ Vidya- 
vinayasampanna ” — profound learning combined with utter 
humility, A very noteworthy feature of his life was the 
complete integration of his life and teachings. He accepted 
the religious tradition he had inherited and tried to re-live in 
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accordance with the spirit of that tradition. Prof. Sarma 
hopedthatProf. Hiriyanna’slatest work, “ Indian Philosophy 
of Values,” would be soon published, after Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan had gone through the manuscript as desired by the 
late Professor. Besides his translations of the Upanisads 
etc. and his original works, he had written beautiful reviews 
of books for “I'he Hindu”. Prof. Sarma expressed the hope 
that the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute would take 
steps to collect and publish all his papers and reviews. 

Dr. A. Sankaran said that Prof. Hiriyanna was correct 
and concise in his writings. 

PanditH.5esha Iyengar who knew the Professor from 
his early days narrated a few anecdotes to stress the late 
Professor’s aifection towards his students and his readiness to 
help the poor by paying even the school-fees of some of them. 
One of the notable features of bis scholarly life was that he 
went to the Acaryas of the respective schools of philosophy to 
master their systems, 

Mr. K. Balasubrahraania Aiyar said that the Madras 
Samskrita Academy and the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute were greatly indebted to Prof. Hiriyanna. He had 
bequeathed his library to the Institute and his grandson, Mr. 
Anantaswami Rao, would be shortly banding over the volumes 
to them. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri and Prof. Hiriyanna 
had rendered great service to the Sanskrit world. Mr. 
Balasubrahraania Aiyar referred to the humility of Prof. 
Hiriyanna and said that he would not personally come and 
accept the title “Samskrita Seva Dhurlna” which the Samskrita 
Academy conferred on him, and so the title had to be even- 
tually conferred on him in absentia. 

The gathering stood in silence and passed a resolution 
placing on record the deep sense of sorrow and loss sustained 
by the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute and the Madras 
Samskrita Academy, and the world of Indology in general, in 
the demise of Prof. Hiriyanna, “one of the foremost scholars 
in Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy”, and conveying the heartfelt 
sympathies of the gathering to the . members of the bereaved 
family. 

Prof. Srinivasachari endbrsed the appeal of Prof. D. S. 
Sarma for the collection and .publieation of the papers and 
;reweyys;vyyfittej§|^:^|l||b‘^i^^|^i|||jf|;y 
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IV 

Lecture by Dr. H, I. Poleman 

On 28th October 1950, Dr, Horace Isaac Poleman, 
Cultural Attache, American Embassy, New Delhi, spoke at the 
Institute on “Sanskrit Studies in America.” Sri N. Raghu- 
natha Ayyar, Assistznt Editor, The Hindu, and Member, 
Governing Body of the Institute, was in the chair. 

In introducing Dr. Poleman to the audience. Dr. V. 
Raghavan, Secretary, said that the guest of the evening hailed 
from the country which gave to the world of Oriental 
Research such pioneers as Whitney, Bloomfield and Lanman. 
He referred to the place occupied in Indie studies by the 
Harvard Oriental Series, Coluwihia University Series, t\io 
Journal of the American Oriental Society diXid. oth.&v Research 
publications from America. Dr. Horace Isaac Poleman, he 
said, was a student of Prof. Norman Brown of Pennsylvania 
University; he took his Doctorate in Narayana's Antyestipad- 
dhati, and it was interesting to note, he added, that Dr. Pole- 
man’s wife was now continuing her husband’s interest in the 
study of Hindu Samskaras; she was working at Delhi now 
on the same Narayana’s Prayogaraina. Dr. Poleman wa® 
working in the Indian section of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, and recalling his association with him for over a 
decade. Dr. Raghavan referred to the continuous assistance 
that Dr. Poleman gave him in maintaining contact between the 
work going on in India and America in the field of bibliography, 
cataloguing of manuscripts, music, etc. Dr. Poleman published 
through Archives Orientalia in 1946 his review of Middle 
Eastern Studies in U. S. for 1939-46, but bis most important 
production which Dr. Raghavan said was in constant use by him 
for his New Catalogus Catalogorum work, was A Census of 
Indie Manuscripts in the United States and Canada, (American 
Oriental Series 12), 1938, which described over 7,000 Mss. in 
Sanskrit and other Indian languages preserved in the different 
American libraries. This was the third visit of Dr. Poleman 
to India, his first visit being in 1939 when he popularised the 
microfilming of Mss., and the second being during the recent 
war when he collected Gramophone records in all the regional 
languages of India. Dr. Raghavan hoped that, as Cultural 
Attache to the American Embassy in India, Dr. Poleman would 
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promote the cause of Oriental Studies and the cultural collabo- 
ration between Indian and American scholars. 

Chairmak’s Opening Remarks 

Welcoming Dr. Poleman and others, Mr. Raghunatha 
Aiyar said that he was particularly happy that Mr. T. R. 
Veiikatarama Sastri, President of the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute, was present atthe function. America, he 
said, found India rather in a different way from how Europe 
found them. Europe travelled towards Sanskrit through 
philology and latterly, through anthropology. But America, 
particularly American poets, seemed to have discovered Indian 
culture rather intuitively. Since Emerson and Eliot, there had 
been a sustained stream of sympathy for Indian culture. The 
scholars who had taken their cue from these poets could not 
possibly go wrong; at any rate, that was what they in this 
country felt. 

Dr. Poleman’s Lecture 

Dr, Poleman observed that the study of Sanskrit in the 
West was the result of European invasion and the discovery 
of that language. Most of the Sanskrit works in the West 
had resulted from the emphasis which Western scholars put on 
philology. America studied European philology and that natur- 
ally led them to the study of Sanskrit, That study had pro- 
duced great scholars like Whitney, Bloomfield, Hopkins, Gray 
and Jackson. 

In his own generation. Dr. Poleman said, there were two 
serious students of Sanskrit in the United States. One was 
himself and the other was Dr. M. B. Emaneau. Dr. Emaneau 
on his return to America from his studies in India got a post 
in the University of California. He (Dr. Poleman) accepted 
a post in the Library of Congress. American interest in India, 
and Sanskrit particularly, was concentrated in small academic 
circles. These were eight in number, namely, the centre where 
John Hopkins worked and the Universities of Pennsylvania, 
Harvard, Yale, Prirceton, California, Chicago and Columbia. 

With the coming of the war, Dr, Poleman continued, the 
interest of American people was awakened in India. Conse- 
quently, besides, the eight centres mentioned by him, 95 
Universities had now provided courses on India and South- 
East Asia. Those courses, for the most part, were in political 
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science, sociology and to a certain extent history, religion, 
modern languages, geography and anthropology, and there was 
little or no interest in the older classical period. 

Sanskrit in U. S. Universities 

Dr. Poleman said that he was sorry to state that the eight 
centres of learning mentioned by him had reached a point 
where their future was uncertain. In the first centre, Dumont 
had retired and John Hopkins was not likely to continue. This 
great centre might disappear. In the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a steady continuation of Sanskrit studies was assured 
largely due to the foundation there of the South-East Asian 
Institute. In Harvard University, Walter Clarke had retired 
and Ingulls had taken his place. Harvard was important 
because it was the centre from which the Oriental Series was 
being published. At the Yale University, which had in its 
background Whitney and Hopkins, Edgerton was retiring and 
there was no one to take his place. But, they could be sure 
that Harvard and Yale would continue their Sanskrit studies 
because they had endowed Chairs. One or both of these 
Universities might go abroad to find suitable replacements for 
Clarke and Edgerton. At Princeton, Mr, Atkins had put in 
considerable work on Vedic literature. Emaneau bad taken 
the place of Ryder in California. He could not say what the 
future of Chicago and Columbia centres would be, because 
both Jackson and Gray had retired. 

Proceeding, Dr. Poleman said that at a few Universities 
in the United States, Sanskrit studies had been added at ele- 
mentary level. What Americans hoped was that some of them 
who liked the Sanskrit language would in the end revive 
interest in it which was now mainly centred in the eight Uni- 
versities he had mentioned. Indo-European philology was 
no longer an impelling force in the study of Sanskrit. 
Linguisticians now were not interested in the study of ancient 
languages. Their interest was in the modern languages. In the 
University of Pennsylvania, courses were given in Gujarati, 
Bengali, Hindi, Urdu and most recently in some of the 
Dravidian languages and Sinhalese. This linguistic approach 
had not yet reached the literature of the languages. 

Dr, Poleman further observed that the strength of Indie 
studies in the museums of America had not increased in the 
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last decade or two. Boston Museum had made some progress 
under the guidance of the late Mr. Ananda Coomaraswami. 
Their main interest was in anthropology and social studies. 
In the very near future the museums would be adding to their 
collections, particularly in the field of anthropology. 

Proceeding, Dr. Poleman said that library interest in 
India and Sanskrit had not increased appreciably in America 
during the last decade, except at the Library of Congress and 
University of Pennsylvania both of which were buying hea vily 
modern literature of India. There were 16 other outstanding 
centres of collections. In addition to them, 45 libraries were 
beginning to build a general collection in Western languages 
on Indian civilisation. The great difficulty of libraries in the 
United States and their inability to collect books, lay in the 
lack of bibliographical aids. Most of the libraries found it 
impossible to discover what was published in India. If they 
discovered, there was no channel of approach to get at them. 
This was a matter of great concern, and while he was in India, 
he would work on the problem of channels of approaches to 
Indian books and of bibliographical assistance. 

American Research Centre in India 

The most recent development of interest in India in the 
widest sense on the part of Americans was the formation of the 
Joint Committee of South-East Asian Studies, of philologists, 
social scientists, linguisticians, etc. This Committee which 
was heavily subsidised had been formed to study the future 
course of work on India by scholars and the possible needs and 
directions of research. The first approach which they were 
going to put into effect, as soon as possible, was the establish- 
ment of a small centre in India for research studies, which 
would be called the American Research Institute. The place 
where it was to be established had not yet been determined. It 
would have a small beginning with great possibilities. In two 
or three years they hoped that the activities of this Institute 
would extend in the field of teaching with the co-operation of 
Indian scholars. 

The second endeavour of the Joint Committee, Dr. Pole- 
man said, would be to bring put exhaustive and adequate 
guides not only of the literature of India, but of secondary 
sources of history and other aspects of Indian culture, in- 
cluding modern and current periods. In this task, they would 
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need the active assistance of Indians. Fpr this bibliographical 
endeavour, plans had been drawn up and the necessary finan- 
cial support was also assured. This Joint Committee would 
also attempt new publications of American works in this field. 
In this connection, he said that Edgerton who had studied 
Mahayana Buddhistic literature had plans to bring out a 
grammar first, and then a le.xicon of ‘Buddhistic Sanskrit’. 
The Joint Committee of South-East Asian studies was also 
studying the future of instruction in America on India and 
South-East Asian area, and attempting to balance instruction 
in languages against instruction in other fields such as history, 
anthropology etc., and to determine which University was the 
best for the development of Indie studies* This Committee 
was publishing a bulletin and the speaker hoped to compile a 
list of names of people in India who would be interested in 
knowing what this Committee was doing, i 

Coming back to the question of the future of Sanskrit’ 
studies in America, Dr. Poleman observed that at the present 
moment it might look dark because elder men were retiring. 
They had not trained younger men to any great extent because 
of the fact that there was no real opportunity for younger men 
to make a living when they received their Doctorate in Sans- 
krit. The interest developing in America on the linguistic line 
had to a great extent drawn students away from ‘the study of 
the classical period to the study of the modern period; For 
the continued work in Sanskrit studies in America they must 
depend mostly on the work in Sanskrit literature which Indians 
themselves did. He expressed the hope that people hese would 
continue to bring out splendid editions of Sanskrit materials • 
and also give wise commentaries and translations of the 
materials. He added that one of the purposes of the Joint Com- 
mittee referred to by him would be to build' up greater contacts 
between Americans and Indians; there was a programme for 
exchange of students, ‘200 from this area going to America and 
200 from America coming to - this area. - Out of the 200, some 
would be students of Sanskrit.;* As a result of this, when more 
Americans came to India and' studied Sanskrit, “ he hoped the; 
future of Sanskrit studies in Ainerifea; would be assured, ■ * ' 

In the coarse of the concluding remarks -Mr. RaghUnatha 
Aiyar said tfetJswheii the .conditions *of iSanskrit scholars in * 
India itself; .werei scandalona^ tSfe lidasons' giyen by Dr* Poleman -i 
why very little work was done in America* #e!re perfectly - 
xvm— 27 
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intelligible to them. On the other hand, the fact that some 
Universities were still persevering in this work might be regard- 
ed as a cause for satisfaction. Dr. Poleman and his wife were 
interesting themselves in “Karma Ka.nda’'j which they in India 
had practically deserted, and seemed to be bent upon reviving 
it. Let them hope that after Dr. Poleman and his wife had 
established the worthwhileness of it, they in India might find 
it possible to devote a little more attention to that subject. 

Referring to the difficulties mentioned by Dr. Poleman in 
getting books from India and also getting proper bibliogra- 
phies, Mr. Raghunatlia Aiyar said that bibiographies were not 
being properly prepared for a variety of reasons. But, in 
respect of books, America could not expect to keep only a one- 
way traffic. In India, they did not get books from America 
and if they did get, it was on America’s terms. Books were 
not at all sent out to India for review by American publishers 
and he was reliably told that this was due to the pact entered 
into between American and British publishers, under which 
India was reserved as a market for British publishing firms. 
There should be a two-way traffic and he hoped that Dr. Pole- 
man would take up this question with his Government. 

Mr. Raghunatha Aiyar thought that with a little encou- 
ragement more students might be induced to spend a year or 
two more in Institutions in America which provided Sanskrit 
studies. Dr. Poleman had also mentioned that 200 Indians 
were likely to be selected for studies in America. Mr. Raghu- 
natha Aiyar hoped that the students so selected would be 
persons ^vith some standing in their own chosen work. He 
also hoped that it would be possible to send at least a dozen 
men who were recognised as authorities in Sanskrit here. 
There were several persons, Pandits as well as modern scholars, 
who would do credit to any seat of learning. If some of the 
best men were selected, India might be able to help America 
in the way Dr. Poleman wanted India to help them. 

Proposing a vote of thanks, Mr. K. Balasubramania 
Aiyar said that if cultural contact was established between 
real scholars in India and America the future of Sanskrit 
studies both in America and in India would be bright. 

Mr. Balasubramania Aiyar also announced the release, on 
the occasion, of the publication “Literary Criticism in Sans- 
krit and English” by ProL.D. S.: Sarma, by the Kuppuswami 
Sastri Research Institute, 
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V 

THE GITA EXHIBITION 

Jointly with the Madras Samskrta Academy, the Institute 
organised and held on December 20, 21, 22, 1930, at the Madras 
Sanskrit College and Sri Chandrasekharendra Sarasvati 
Mandapam, an exhibition of editions and translations of the 
Bhagavadgita published from all over the world. 

Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, ¥ice-ChancelIor, 
Madras University, opened the Exhibition before a record 
gathering. A continuous stream of visitors came to see the 
exhibition which created an unprecedented enthusiasm, 

A complete account of the Exhibition, together with a 
Bibliography of Gita Editions and Translations, based on 
the collection gathered for the Exhibition, is being prepared 
and will be issued as a separate book. 



OBITUARY 
PROF. M. HIRIYANNA 
(7-5-1871 to 19-9-1950) 

By 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

In the demise of Prof. M. Hiriyanna the world has lost 
a profound Sanskrit scholar, a correct and clear exponent of 
Indian Philosophy and a true embodiment of the highest ideals 
of Indian learning and culture. To those of us who were 
closely associated with him and to the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute in which he took active interest from its 
inception, the loss is personal. To many of us, students of 
Mm. S. Kuppuswami SaStri,. from whom we could never 
separate Prof. Hiriyanna, the late Professor was indeed 
another guru. 

About eighty at the time of his demise, the late Professor 
was born on 7th May, 1871, as the eldest son of Mysore 
Nanjundaiya. He graduated from the Madras Christian 
College (B.A. and M.A.), and imbibed his Sanskrit erudition 
from his guru Sri Periasami Tirumalachariar. He was first 
appointed Librarian of the Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore, in 1891 ; he was then made Head Clerk in the Office 
of Education Secretary, Bangalore; in 1895, the Government of 
Mysore sent him for L. T. training at Saidapet; between 1896 
and 1912, he was first Assistant Master and then Headmaster 
of Government Normal School, Mysore. 

In September, 1912, he wasappointed Assistant Lecturer in 
Sanskrit in the Maharaja's College, Mysore, Assistant Profes- 
sor in the same institution in 1914, Officiating Professor of 
Sanskrit from December, 1917, and Professor of Sanskrit from 
July, 1918. In 1921 he was also Curator of the Government 
* Oriental Library for a short period. He retired from the 
Mysore University in 1927. 

After retirement he was more actively engaged in writing; 
he was connected with several Indian Universities as Examiner, 
and took part in the activities of learned societies like the All- 
India Oriental Conference and Indian Philosophical Congress. 
The former body honoured him with the Presidentship of the 
Indian Philosophy Section at the Mysore session and elected 
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him General President for the XVI session, Lucknow (1951), 
but owing to his failing health he declined the honour; the 
latter body honoured him with the General Presidentship at 
its Hyderabad session. In appreciation of his services in the 
field of Sanskrit, the Madras Samskrta Academy honoured him 
with the title of “ Sarhskrta Seva Dhurina A Volume of 
Studies in his honour is being issued fi'om Mysore. 

A Bibliography of Prof. Hiriyanna’s writings is given 
below. 

Like Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, Prof. Hiriyanna was both 
a sahrdaya and a Mstrajna; in fact Hiriyanna’s writings on 
Indian literary criticism and aesthetics are among the few 
papers of authority and usefulness in the field of Indian 
aesthetics written by one with a full mastery of Sanskrit, 
Alahkara Sastra and Philosophy. In acknowledging reprints 
of my articles or in reply to querries or in connection with his 
own papers he corresponded with me on points pertaining to 
Indian aesthetics and expressed himself as unconvinced about 
the school of criticism favoured by Dr. Coomaraswami, which 
I too followed, accoi'ding to which art was a means of salvation. 
In sastras it has been said by those who had first-hand know- 
ledge of him in early years, that he sought authoritative 
teachers in the respective branches Advaita, Visistadvaita etc. 
to master those systems. It is accepted on all hands that his 
exposition of the different darsanas was absolutely accurate. 

As one who was privileged to enjoy personal contact with 
him, I desire to recall here some of the occasions when his 
remarkable behaviour, acts or words threw light on the superior 
nature of his personality and revealed interesting traits of his 
character, and also set forth some of the noteworthy features 
of his life, scholarly work and writings. 

Prof. Pliriyanna, unlike Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, did not 
take part in active public work in the cause of San^rit, apd 
used all his time and energy for his literary work. In fact he 
avoided public appearances and sHuhn^^eyeh the normal social 
functions like a.group photo, I.vividfy remember now how atthe 
close of the Mysore session of , the, Alh India Oriental Confer- 
ence where -h^ was one of the Section Presidents, the office- 
bearers entreatfed him. to sit iii ;tbc group photo and 

• some . of: his. own; local, j|riends; and, student? dih? 

(fCriahna, the Local Secretary^ , eyep ^prpstrated , before hi^; 
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nothing couM move Prof. Hiriyanna, who, in a short time, 
quietly disappeared towards his home. 

More astonishing is the incident which our Professor 
Kuppuswami Sastri narrated to us regarding the firm 
self-abnegation of Hiriyanna: the Government of Mysore 
once overlooked his seniority, and when his own brother 
Sir M. N. Krishna Rao became shortly Dewan of the State, 
Prof. Hiriyanna insisted that his brother should not take 
the slightest effort to set matters aright. With a genial 
smile, he once went on narrating to me the only occasion 
when he felt a serious discomfiture : it was his habit never to 
be late even to his class; he never crossed an audience or an 
already crowded hall; he had made it a point to be in his class 
room earlier than the first student’s arrival; but unfortunately 
only once he had to enter his class room five minutes late after 
the boys had assembled; and he gravely set forth what a com- 
plete damp this produced in him for quite a long time! 

A great friend, a thorough gentleman and one who hurt 
none. Prof. Hiriyanna yet held his own when he was convinced 
of the shortcomings of anybody’s scholarship, and pulled one's 
legs in a good-humoured and delicate manner, and expressed 
his opinion firmly. While, along wdth our Professor, some of 
us were Professor Hiriyanna’s guests during the Mysore 
Oriental Conference, he opened the Prakatarthaviv.arana and 
quietly asked its editor to give the meaning of the opening 
verse of that commentary! He was once a Judge along 
with our Professor for an M.O.L. thesis from a well-known 
Pandita of Madras, but he not only refused to agree to the 
award but proved the serious nature of some flaws in the thesis 
to the satisfaction of our Professor, with the result the board 
unanimously decided against the award. The significant fact 
that one notes in this is the gift to be critical without bitter- 
ness, to measure up men and yet be good, a quality which 
Valmiki says Rama possessed: 

^ 1 % ! 

Another important feature of Prof. Hiriyanna’s scholarly 
life was that he avoided controversies, either in person or in 
writing. When he was here in Madras for the Miller Lectures, 
on the second day, just before -the lecture, in- the Uew Exami- 
nation Hall, the late Prof. S. S. Sur^anarayana Sastri, keen 
dialectician that he was, posH a point And went op arguing it 
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with Prof. Hiriyanna; the latter quietly told Prof. Sastri that 
that was all that he (Hiriyanna) knew, at which Prof. Sastri 
said that if one like him (Hiriyanna) should say so, all that 
people like himself (Sastri) could do was to prostrate at his 
fe.et. 

Prof. Hiriyanna was absolutely true to himself ; he refused 
to give certificates to persons with whom and whose work he 
was not adequately acquainted. In his papers he always 
acknowledged in a handsome manner even the smallest help 
received from others, however young or humble they were in 
the world of scholars. 

Prof. Hiriyanna’s papers were always to the point; they 
never strayed beyond the severe limits of the subject on hand; 
they were brief but sometimes so packed up that one had to 
read them over and over again. He often took up concepts 
from the different s'astras and deduced their unsuspected philo- 
sophical implications and significances in such a fine and closely 
argued style that while they were a treat to the initiate, they 
were hard food for the facile research scholar or fashionable 
professor. Where there was a doubt he refrained from merely 
airing any surmise in the hope of adding to the value of his 
article, or of anticipating a future find; he omitted rigorously. 
I may mention here an instructive example : When I was 
engaged in finding out the real author of the Prakatartha and 
fixing him as Anubhutisvarupa, an identification which both 
Kuppuswami Sastri and Hiriyanna accepted, there was one 
reference over the solution of which I spent a good deal of 
time and energy ; in the unpublished commentary on the Ista- 
siddhi by the same Prakatarthakara there is a reply to a fling 
from some Naiyayika who said that for illustrations of other 
varieties of jatyuttaras, futile respondences, one might go to 
the Istasiddhi. I thought the Naiyayika was Udayana and 
went through not only all the printed works of that author but 
manuscripts of the unprinted portions of his Tikaparisuddhi, 
but could not lay my hands on any such passage. If I had 
succeeded in finding out this Naiyayika it would have once for 
all narrowed down the limits for the date of Vimuktatman; 
and I shared my dejection after this futile search with Prof. 
Hiriyanna. To my surprise he sent me a cutting of a footnote 
in type-script referring- to this same point (taken from 
Jnanottama’s gloss which reproduces Vimuktatman’s) and the 
likelihood of this Naiyayika being Udayana which he had 
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hazarded in the Introduction to his edition of the Istasiddhi in 
the discussion of the date of the author of that work, but 
which, on mature consideration of the lack of confirmatory 
evidence, he had removed from his Introduction. This kind of 
exercise of restraint and freedom from anxiety to indulge in 
plausible conjectures is not the least part of the excellence of 
the writings of Prof. Hiriyanna. 

There is a quality of neatness in his writing, of everything 
in its place, with no room for confusion- this was uniformly 
present in all things about him. In his house, any guest could 
go blindfold and find things each in its proper place; all the 
the 300 volumes of his Library which are now in our 
Institute bear delicate pencil notes; and evidences of his care- 
ful reading have not soiled or rendered the volumes ugly, each 
book with its wrapper appearing still fresh, and what is more, 
equipped, in many cases, with cuttings of prominent reviews in 
standard periodicals. 

These are some of the qualities of Prof. Hiriyanna which 
have exerted an abiding influence on me. In him we had a 
scholar whose modesty was as profound as his learning, 
whose St) le was as chaste as his character, whose conduct was 
as ennobling as his precept, in fact, one in whom the fruits of 
culture had truly manifested themselves. 

Bibliography of the Writings of Prof. M. Hiriyanna 

Books 

1. Isavasyopanisad with Sankara’s commentary, English 
Translation, Vani Vilas Press, Srirangan), 1911. 

2. Kenopanisad with Sankara’s commentary, English 
Translation, Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, 1912. 

3- Kathopanisad with Sankara’s commentary, English 
Translation, Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, 1915. 

4. Brhadaranyakopanisad, with Sankara’s commen- 
tary, English Translation, Vani Vilas Press, Sri- 
rangam, 1919. 

5. Naiskarmyasiddhi of Suresvara with Jnanottama’s 
Candrika, Second revised edition, Bombay Government 

6. Vedantasara of Sadananda, Oriental Book Agency, 
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7. Istasiddhi of Vimuktatman with extracts from 
Jnanottama’s gloss, Gaekwad Oriental Series, Baroda, 
1933. 

8. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, George Allen & 
Unwin, London, 193^ 

9. Essentials of Indian Philosophy, George Allen & 
Unwin, London, 1949. 

[10. The Quest after Perfection, Miller Endowment 
Lectures, Madras University, Journal of the Madras 
University, XIII, 1940— 41. 

11. The Indian Philosoph}'' of Values. {In manuscript.)'] 

Papers 

The M'^sore University Journal'. 

‘ What to expect of Poetry?’ VII (1923) 293-303. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain & 
Ireland: 

Suresvara and Mandanamisra. 1923, pp, 259-263. 

Journal of Oriental Research, Madras: 

1. Prapancapravilayavada — A Doc- 
trine of Pre-Sankara Vedanta I (1927) 109-116. 

2. Brahraadatta, an old Vedantin 

(IV Oriental Conference) II (1928) 1-9. 

3. Prabahaki'as : Old and New IV (1930) 99-108. 

4. Istasiddhi, an old Advaitic 

Work V (1931) 326-332. 

5. Pramana XII (1338) 1-5. 

6. Gleanings from the Prakatartha XV (1945-46) 1-8. 

7. The Doctrine of Niyoga Do. Do. 37-47. 

Annals of tihe Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona: 

1. The Ethics of the Upanisads 

(II Oriental Conference) V (1923) 55-65. 

2. The Indian Conception of Values XIX (1938) 10-24. 

T he Indian Antiquary : 

1. Bhartrprapanca ran Old Vedantin LI II (1923) 77-86. 

■■ r ::;;|.(-As^ei3anttcLeferencp:3tp':Uhera-^^{^^ 

AAA A -AfA: 
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The Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta: 

1. The First Commentary on the 

Mahabhasya II (1926) 415-416. 

2. Vyadi and Vajapyayana XIV (1938) 261-66. 

3. Indian Philosophy and Hedo- 
nism. XXII (1946) 263-268. 

The Poona Orientalist: 

Advaitic Conception of Time IV (1939-40) 47-48. 
fournal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Allahabad\: 

1, Bhaskara’s Theory of Error I (1943) 48-56. 

2. Definition of Brahman II (1945) 287-293. 

The New Era: 

The Aim of Indian Philosophy. 

The Philosophical Quarterly: 

1. Sahkhya view of Error V (1929-30) 99-105« 

2. The Message of Indian Philo- 
sophy XVI (1940-41) 14-28. 

Review of Philosophy & Religion, Poona : 

1. Ny%a Conception of Truth 

and Error 1 (1930) 19-24. 

2. The Place of Reason in Advaita XII (1943) 13-18.. 

All-India Oriental Conference: 

1. Indian Aesthetics I (1919) Voi.ii., 229-250. 

2. 1'he Ethics of the Upani- 

sads II (1922). 

3. Two old Vedantins II (1922). 

4. Fragments of Bhartrpra- 

panca. Ill (1924) 439-450. 

5. Brahmadatta: An old 

Vedantin. IV (1926), Vol. 787-98 

6. The Two-fold way of Life : 

Presidential Address in the 
Indian Philosophy Section, 

Mysore. VIII (1935) 303-312. 

7. The Problem of Rasavada- 

lankara XV (1949) 
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The Indian Philo so\phical Congress', 

1. Ramanuja’s Theory of Know- 
ledge I (1925) 72-85. 

2. The Mimariisa Theory of Error II (1926) 109-116. 

3. What is Samavaya 111 (1927) 159-166. 

4. Svabhavavada or Indian Natu- 
ralism. V (1929) 177-185. 

5. The Place of Feeling in Con- 
duct— Advaita XII (1936) Pt. i. 37-47 

6. The Message of Indian Philo- 
sophy-Address as General Presi- 
dent, Hyderabad Session XV ( 1939) Pt. ii. 1-15. 

Aryan Path, Bombay’. 

1. Types of Indian Thought V (1934) 547-550. 

2. Is Man bound or Free: Karma 

and Free Will. VI (1935) 24-27. 

3. Reincaranation : Some Indian 

Views. VII (1936) 350-354. 

4. Art and Religion : Art Experience XII (1941) 2-5. 

5. Jnana and Bhakti XVIII (1947) 242-245. 

6. Six Points of View. XXI (1950) 244-249. 

Special Volumes: 

1. What is Ananyatvam? Festchrift M. Winternitz, 
Leipzig, 1933, pp. 221-224- 

2. Fragments from Brahmanandin. K. B. Pathak Com- 
memoration Volume, Poona, 1934, pp. 151-158. 

3- The Problem of Truth. Contemporary Indian Philo- 
sophy, Ed. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhead, 
G. A. Unwin, London, 1936, pp. 235-254. 

4. The Samkhya System. The Cultural Heritage 'of 
India, Calcutta, Vol. I, pp. 317-329. 

5. Sankara and Suresvara, Dr. C- Kunhan Raja Presen- 
tation Volume, Adyar, 1946, pp. 1-4. 

6. A Neglected Ideal of Life (Nivrttistu mahaphali). 
Silver Jubilee Volume of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress, Calcutta, 1950, pp- 222-227. 
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Gadadharabhattacarya’s Vyutpattivada-Lakarar- 
THAViCARA. WITH Vivarana, by Panditaraja V. Subrahmanya 
Sastri, Ann&malainagar, 1949. Annamalai TJniversity 
Sanskrit Series 10, pp. xiv-f 249. 

Next to Gangesopadhy'aya, the author of Tattvaclntawiani 
and Raghunatha Siromani, the author of a eonmien- 

tary on Tattvaciniamam, Gadadhara Ehattacarya is a star of 
high magnitude in the firmament of Navya-nyaya dialectitians. 
Besides being a great commentator on Dtdhiti, Gadadhara 
Bhattacarya is the author of many independent treatises on 
Navya-nyaya, of which Vyutfattivada and Saktivdda deserve 
special mention. Vyuipattivdda, as the title indicates, is an 
authoritative work dealing with many important questions 
connected with sabdabodha (verbal cognition) according to 
the Navya-nyaya school. Just before him Jagadisa Tarka- 
lankara, another great commentator on Dtdhiti, had written 
Sahdahktiprakdsikd on the same subject; yet the Vyutpatti- 
v&da is more popular than the other among the advanced 
students of Navya-nyaya who would never fail to master this 
book. 

What is the leading concept (mukhya-visesya) in verbal 
cognition is a question of learned controversy. The Naiyayi- 
kas accept the prathamantartha, the chief meaning of the stem 
in nominative case in a sentence as the leading concept as far 
as possible, while the Grammarians and Mlmarhsakas hold the 
view respectively that the meaning of the root in a verb and 
the meaning of the personal termination are the mukhya- 
visesyas on the basis of the' different interpretations of the 
well-known dictum of Yaska, . It is again a 

matter of controversy how the relation between one padartha 
and another in a sentence which is considered , to be the 
vakyartha, the chief import of the sentence, is known. The 
Naiyayikas hold that each pada conveys its meaning according 
to the time-honoured convention and that their mutual rela- 
tion, either abheda (identity) or bheda (relation involving 
difference), is to be understood from the samabhivyahara (the 
co-utterance and juxtaposition of words in a sentence on the 
basis of the three accessories, dMnkiSa — verbal , expectancy — , 
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yogyattt—congrmty—~zxiA sannidht — close proximity. This is 
explained by the opening sentence in VyutpattwMa: 

The Grammarians accept a separate sakti on vakya which is an 
indivisible J'/’Aota to convey the relation of the pad arthas, while 
the Mimamsakas (the Bhattas) who are known as the ahhihi- 
tdnvayavadins finally accept laksana on vakya to convery the 
vakyartha. The Prabhakaras who are better known as anvitd- 
bhidhanavadins, accept the view that the padas themselves 
convey the ahhidha, both the padartha and their awt/aya-relation. 
The Naiyayika viewpoint on this topic is elaborately discussed 
in the early portion oi Lakar&rthavicara. The different mean- 
ings of the seven suffixes and those of the pratipadikas (nomi- 
nal and pronominal stems, adjectives, etc.) are also in detail 
discussed in this part of the book. 

The volume under review contains the latter portion, 
Lakardrthavicara, discussion oi the various meanings of the 
personal suffixes as related to their stems, viz., the root after 
which they are operated and to other words in a sentence. 
All lakaras (personal sufixes) have a common meaning in 
examples like viz. krti, volition, which belongs 

to the agent (^orfa). Whether these personal suffixes convey 
kfti or kartd by abhidhasakti is a disputed question. The 
Grammarians hold the view on the basis of Panini’s sutra, 
'Bi qwfof 'q that lakaras convey kart a {karma 

and bhdva) only and not krti, while the Mimamsakas and the 
Naiyayikas accept the view that they convey only krti (on the 
basis of akrtyadhikarana), the knowledge of which would 
automatically lead to the knowledge of karta, its substratum. 
As these personal sufiflxes indicate different tenses and moods, 
different senses like vartamanatva are conveyed by them as 
their special meanings. The present tense {lat) conveys the 
sense of vartamanatva, the aorist the sense of of jfcfoa, the 
imperfect the two senses of dnadyatanatva and afitaiva, the 
past perfect the three senses of atitatva, anadyatanatva and 
paroksatva, and so on, on the basis of sutras like sss ^ 

and fss I Similarly the different forms 
JT'Sg: and in three numbers and persons in each 

lakara and in two padas convej the different meanings like 
ekatva, dvitva and bahutva^ 'parag&mitva and atmag&mitva as 
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related to the two meanings of the toot, fhala 2 in 6 . vyapara. 
All these topics with their final explanations and illustrations 
are discussed in detail in this book with the points of agree- 
ment and disagreeinent between the Naijayikas on one side and 
the Mimaihsakas and the Grammarians on the other. 

The topic of limrtha, the meaning of the potential termi- 
nation, is discussed in detail. The Naiyayikas explain as 
the meaning of the potential and imperative suffixes which they 

interpret as the triple idea of and 

The knowledge of a thing to be done, that 
it is the means of his desired object, that it is possible to 
accomplish and that it would not produce any great harm to 
the agent, is indispensible for any man if he has to act on a 
thing. The mere knowledge of pravartana, the desire of the 
speaker to make the hearer to act is not 

sufficient to produce the pravrtti. The Mimaihsakas however 
accept pravartana (vidhi) as the primary sense of the potential 
and imperative suffixes in examples like on the 

basis of Idghava and explain that the knowledge of this ^ranar- 
tans, would lead to the inference of and 

^ 1 isfliT*. etc.) The 

Vivarana on this portion makes a special plea to accept the 
Naiyayika view in preference to the others’ view. 

The commentator, Panditaraja V. Subrahmanya Sastrigal 
is one of the few scholars of today in Nyaya and Advaita- 
vedanta belonging to the old traditional type of Pandits. The 
commentary is the direct result of his teaching advanced 
Nyaya texts, particularly Gadadhara Bhattacarya’s Vyutpatti- 
vada and other works to the Final students of Siromani course 
in the Annamalai University for the past twenty years. Besides 
this commentary he has to his credit several original papers 
in Sanskrit on Saktivimarsa, Laksanavimarsa and Vidhi- 
vimarsa {vide issues of Annamalai University Journal) which 
contain critical studies on several problems connected with 
sabdabodha, such as the conception and scope of sakti and 
laksana, the primary and secondary significative potencies of 
sabda according to the and which 

have contributed much to the development of the science of 
semantics in Sanskrit. As an jadvahced scholar in Nyaya, he 
finally favours the Naiyayika view iii preference to the views 
of the other tWQ SChopliof ttonght;- 
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Panditaraja V. Subrahmanya Sastrigal is to be congratu- 
lated for having written this short fine commentary on the 
difficult and highly technical text. There are already a 
few commentaries on this work. The commentary by Dharma- 
dattasuri (Baccha Sarrna) is too elaborate in the beginning and 
dwindles into nothing towards the end. The commentary 
Adarsa is not only not helpful to understand the text in many 
places but is even not reliable in a few instances, which our 
author has indicated in his commentary. Many other attempts 
to write commentaries on Vyutpattivada are known, but they 
deal with only the early portion. Ramarudra Bhattacarya’s 
commentary, though printed in Telugu script, extends only to 
the middle of the book. The Vivarana which contains 
explanation for the last portion of the text meets a long- 
felt need of the students and teachers of this difficult text in 
Sabdabodha. It is hoped that Panditaraja Sastrigal will write 
soon his commentary on the early portion also. 

The Foreword from the pen of the great royal 
scholar. His Highness Rama Varma Parikshit, Maharaja of 
Cochin, explains well the merits and use of this commentary, 
and it greatly enhances the value of the publication. The con- 
tents in Sanskrit of the text and the commentary prepared by 
the commentator are very useful and add to the value of 
the publication as a reference book in Vyutpattivada literature. 


V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 
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Tay, here, refers to the foster-mother since she alone is 
confided with secrets, so that she may investigate into tiiem. 

Who deserves to be the lady’s friend? 

123. fiirQm QfeSeSI wsQetr. 

T dli tdn-e cevili makal-e. 

The lady’s friend is the daughter of the foster-mother. 

What is her duty? 

124. S^eawuSp QureSQtc. 

Cultal-u M-ucattunainilaitnaiyir polim-e. 

She shines most when she critically views the situation on 
her being consulted. 

How does she decide the reciprocal love of the lover and 
the lady ? 

125. e^esarir^m 

^(§eu0 lumimaitr ^viifi^Q«sar 

C«D/r0gp oieas^Q/S. 

Kurai-y-ura v-unartan mun-n ura v-unafial 

Iruvaru m-ulvali y-dvan-vara v^narial-ena 

Mati-y-utam patutta l-oru~Mu va'kaitt-S. 

There are three ways in which the lady’s friend decides 
the reciprocal love of the lover and the lady:; — ^they happen 
when the lover expresses his grievances to her, when she infers 
from the attitude of the lady and when the lover comes while 
the lady and herself are in each other’s company. 

Hote 1 . — Naccinarkkiniyar feels that the idea contained in 
this sutra finds expression in the sutra narramum (siitra 24 
above) ; but the occasions when the lady’s fidend has her say- 
ings are mentioned there and the ways of determining the love 
of the lover and the lady are mentioned here. 

What will she do then ? 

126. ^dttsr mSBiXitiir 

QpujpS ^Qu(^QjSirfsr Qunr^u. 

Anna vakdiyd n^unarntapin n-allatu 

Pinnildi muyarci perdUena wiolipa. 

They say that she does not try for what should follow, 
unless she has determined their love in the above ways. 

1 . u>fiii(t-th u<B^^ (^•*■ 01 .); u}^iL(i~ih 
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Note l.“This sUira and the previous one deal with the 
case when the lady and the lover did not have conjugal union 
even though they reciprocated each other’s love. 

Note 2 From Note 1. — It is evident that the readinf j&rraw 
adopted by Naccinarkkiniyar is not as good as adopted 
by Ilampuranar, since the attempt is on the side of the lady’s 
friend. 

127. QfiUp&s jSS^puL^ itirifu 

mitppffi LDeiaiaittS 

Muyarci-k kalat t-atar-pata nati-p 
Punartta l-arral-u m-aval-vayi n-an-a. 

It is her responsibility to determine towards the opportu- 
nities of they union when the lover tries for it and to bring it 
about? 

When does she bring it about? 

128. ^/SQu^mih uQmi useS^ti 

^/Siua euirpjD 0^«sru. 

Kuri-y-em-p patma~t-iravinum pakaluj-um 
4riya-k Mmta v-arra /• enpa. 

The tryst or the time and place of the lovers' meeting may 
happen both at night and at day. 

What is the place of meeting at night? 

129. (g/SQtL^ a9«ctf<s^ 

leianQuj^ir SereS QaUQuaij^ lu^Qei 
missrmaui sJr%u m«m, 

Jravu-k kuri-y-e y-illakat t-uUufn 
Manaiydr kilavi ketkum-vali y-aiu-vS 
M anai-y-akam Pukaa-k kalai y-an-a. 

If, at night, it is not possible for the lovers to meet within 
the house of lady, the place of their meeting is in a place 
which is so close to her house as to be at hearing distance. 

Which is the place of meeting at day? 

130. uspLjemi seirQfsr LfpQmar Qwg^u 

jpate/i /B e^emrr ai(^eu}ff mum. 

Pakar-punar kalan-e puran-ena wolipu 
Aval-avi V'^itara viiru^iiali y^en-a. 

1, fiarsjf (Jfariii.); if*#.) , 

2. ^irap^jS 
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They say that the place of meeting of the lovers at day is 
outside the fort which is within the knowledge of the lady. 

Do they invariably meet at the appointed place? 

131, waimmit9 

^aiA^/S iDmmQ§^ aeauaQwir® aiiBQ^. 

Alla-kuri-p patutal-u m-aval-vayi n-uritt-e 

Avan-kuri mayankiya v-amaivotu varin-e. 

She may go to a wrong place if the place suggested by 
the lover is capable of being understood in two ways. 

What happens then ? 

132. ^EisiriB QmiTQg^ QiLir(yi4%(!f> QptiaQi— 

&.puL$ Q|g500«!B/D luirm. 

Ankdn k-oluku nt-olukkam-u tti-unt-e 

Onkiyq cirappi n~aru-cirqi y-dna. 

She, even then, may have the superior type of meeting the 
lover through her mind, though it is physically one-sided. 

Note 1 . — N accinarkkiniyar interprets that the lover has 
an opportunity to feel the separation as the lady and her 
friend. 

Is not the lover prevented by dharmaiastra to meet her 
on certain occasions ? 

133. OlaiirQfisp Qprmirtf 

QeiirQfisaim Qt^aip 

Mar dint a v-olukkat t-drai~y-u~ftdl-um 

T uranla v-olukkah kilavar k-illai. 

The rules prohibiting particular hours and days to meet 
the lady do not apply to the lover during kalavu. 

Is he not prevented by the inaccessible path etc, ? 

134, jgiPi^m tfiifdfiik 

sscjp (yeiruuu. spQp. 

Arrina t-qrumqi y-u m-^alivu m-q e-c§m'Um 

The difficulty of the pathj loss of presence of mind, sense 
of fear apd obstacles are of the same nature, (i,e.) do not 
stand in the way of the lover. 

How do the father and the elder brother of the lady, 
hficapt awwt of the kalava^?, . 

Taniai~y-un n-iwnarpa. 
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The father and the elder brother of the lady infer (the 
kalavu) from her features. . 

How does the mother know it? 

136. ^iruj/S Qf^eSQmff QL.ir4(gu. 

T&y-ari v-urutal ceviliyd t-okkum. 

The mother of the lady understands it. in the same way as 
the foster-njother. 

Who is chiefly responsible for the kajavu to become known 
to all? 

137. weiQ^m aarafOa/eitiu 

Qp^eienar Sjfioi (g)0u>, 

Ampal u m-alar-nn kalavu-veli-p patuttalin 

Ankatan miitalvan kilava n-akum. 

The lover is chiefly responsible for the kalavu to become 
known to others through ampal and alar. 

Note 1. — Alar is the talk among people and ampal is the 
communication among them through gestures. 

When does the lover express his wish to the lady’s father ? 

138. Qaie^uui- meaiTfieo ui-iresiw eusuir^Qeiidrst 

^aSsreir Qi-dru aseairfi e^irQp, 

Velippata varaital patamai varaital enru 

Ay-^ran t~enpa varaita l-dr-e. 

There are two ways of expressing the lover’s 'wish to the 
lady’s father, one after their kalavu became the public property 
and another before it. 

Is the lover permitted separation from the lady after 
fea|at:;u is publicly known and before his t^arawM? 

139. QeuaffuuaaL. ^/rQesr ^piSQ^ Qt—iruiS^ui 

Qutr(^errirs 

aisanroj*' J57 lSiFI^A SjfiQmirp 

Velippatai tan-S karpino t-oppinum 
dnkar- k kilanta munru porulaka 

Varaiy&tu pirital kilavdr k-illai. 

The lover is not permitted separation from the lady on 
account of three causes— study, war and embassy — after 
kalavu and before varaivu, even though kalavu that is publicly 
known is similar to karpu. 

Note 1. — Varaivu is the expression of the lover’s wish to 
marry the lady to her, father* .; , V i , X , 
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Clue to a Cult and a Culture 

BY 

T. G. Aravamuthan 

I : 

Man’s perception of the phenomena of nature is at the 
root of his apprehension of aspects of the supernatural and the 
divine. The realisation of each aspect of the divine, which 
comes to him from his appreciation of each aspect of nature, 
leads to a crystallisation of each aspect, in his mind, in a 
symbol or in other shape the most noble of which is the 
anthropomorphic. With every advance which he makes in the 
comprehension of the several aspects of nature’s facts and 
mysteries, whether they appeal to him through his physical 
senses or through his other faculties, he realises in what subtle 
and endless combinations and variations these aspects mingle. 
This realisation is accompanied by correspondingly varied pre- 
cipitations in his mind, — embodiments of feeling, — of equally 
complex symbols in which his mind is the recipient or, it may 
be, by formulations — products of reasoning, — of shapes in 
which the divine comes to have form of some kind through a 
cogitation in which the mind is active fabricator. The 
finest of these forms are, again, anthropomorphic, though of 
complex composition and though invested with varied attri- 
butes. Before each such symbol or shape man goes on his 
knees in absolute surrender; he melts in tears of poignant 
regret and he holds out his hands in eager solicitation. 

To the man of faith these symbols and shapes embody 
descents of the divine to earth to dwell among men and to 
ennoble and save them. To those to whom a presumption 
against the divine is a creed these are but formulations, or 
embodiments, of man’s self-induced responses to his own hopes 
and aspirations and they are futile amulets fabricated by him 
against his own doubts, despairs and misdeeds. 

For an understanding, however, of the processes which 
have resulted in these symbols and shapes it does not matter 
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much whether we treat them as precipitations or as formula- 
tions. Even precipitations having to wind through the convo- 
lutions of the human mind, an apprehension of them is bound 
to suffer, at least in part, from the very infirmities to which the 
formulations are liable. It may be that the symbols and 
shapes are degradations of the divine or that they are subli- 
mations of the human ; howsoever this may be, it is not im- 
probable that the course of the debasement and the course of 
the sublimation are virtually the converses of each other. So, 
a study of either one of the processes may prove as illumi- 
nating as a study of the other. 

The examination of the processes by which the idea and 
the form of Ganesa arose,— whether they were revealed by 
precipita,tion or were reached by sublimation,— is bound to be 
specially illuminating, for, Ganesa remains zoomorphic in 
physical features, notwithstanding that in gait he is anthro- 
pomorphic, and yet he has often been deemed deity without 
equal. An investigation along lines which appeal to the 
anthropologist and others of his ilk, — an analysis of the mode 
in which the god may be taken to have been formulated, — may 
not fail to illuminate the processes by which precipitation has 
given us this God. 

II 

Ganesa or Ganapati, — Lord, or Chief, of a Horde, or of 
Hordes, — is best characterised by one of his many names, 
Vighnesa, Lord of Obstacles (with the variant, Vighna- 
Nayaka), expressing as it does very succinctly the two-fold 
role he fills, — as the god who interposes obstacles and as the 
god who removes them. His associations are apparently with 
benevolent Ganas and Yakshas and with malevolent Vinayakas. 
He is presented in the guise of an elephant standing upright. 
This form and the association with hordes have proved obsta- 
cles to an understanding of his character and of his proper 
place in the culture to which he pertains. How a being who, 
in his upright posture may not easily maintain his balance, 
could hale in or heave off impediments and why he should be 
connected with hordes and hosts have been puzzles. Those 
who have no use for symbols and have no patience with a god 
who delights in a preposterously long nose, a huge paunch, 
large ears and tiny eyes avert their eyes from him with a broad 
smile and also turn away with amusement from a people who 
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could make a god of him. Indeed, he has been at special pains 
to justify, even in his own case, his sobriquet of Interposer of 
Obstacles,— raising impediments to even a recognition of his 
importance and to an appreciation of the cast of thought of 
his devotees. But, he is not untrue to his other role of Remover 
of Obstacles ; he is not unwilling to reveal himself in his true 
character and to help us to understand the significance of the 
cult which he symbolises and of its place in the culture in 
which it has arisen. 

Ganesa is much more than Ganapati or Yighnesvara. He 
is Gajanana or Elephant-Face, Lambodara or Pot-Belly, Vina- 
yaka or Lack-Lord, and Siddhidata or Grantor of Success. He 
wears a serpent across his torso and he manages to ‘ride’ a 
rodent which may be rat, mouse or ‘bandicoot’. He is son to 
Siva and he has a place in the groups attendant on Visnu,— 
or, on an attendant on Visnu.i He has a high reputation for 
wisdom and he holds a book ostentatiously. In other hands he 
holds a hatchet, a crook, a noose which he is ready to fling, a 
pomegranate and a ball of sugared rice. 

Ganesa's elephantine form it is that has been generally ac- 
cepted as the clue to his origin. It has been asserted that he . 
is primarily a totem-animal which has achieved godhead. It 
has been suggested that his mount (vahana), the rat, being 
associated in some cultures with night, he must be Sun-God, 

* vanquishing night. The stout, thick-set form which he shares 
with the Ganas, elves familiar in Indian folklore, has been re- 
lied on for placing him in the same class with the Yaksas, and 
both Ganas and Yaksas have been assumed to be non-Aryan 
in conception. Ganesa being unrecognised as Vedic deity 
and being found referred to in later times as the god of the 
Sudras, it has been argued that he arose out of the lowest 
layer of superstition, totem worship and agrarian rites,; — per- 
haps as a harvest god, — that for century upon century he abode 
at the foot of the sacred tree of the pre- Aryan village, per- 
haps a Dravidian one, and that by little and by little he worked 
his way to the company of the gods who had grown up in 


11. — r. Invocation to Vishnu-Sakasra-Namay according as 
Visvaksena is taken to be Visnu’s Senapati or to be Visnu 
himself. If Visvaksena is the former, Ganapati is an attendant 
on one who, in the Saivite hierarchy of gods, is Kirttikeya or 
Skanda, his younger brother in that system. 
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India under Aryan auspices.^ It has been even said that he 
is among the rabble of evil spirits associated with orgiastic 
rites arisen from the depths of magical and spiritualistic diva- 
gations.3 

None of these conjectures accounts, however, for even 
the main features of this god. On the lines on which these 
speculations run there is no accounting for the elephant jug- 
gling with impediraentsor showering success. It is not even pos- 
sible to account adequately for the elephant having been chosen 
for the role of Lord over the Ganas or Hordes. Should we 
assume that, elephants being prone to herd and to be captained 
by a leader, Ganapati was not unnaturally thought of in the 
elephantine form, we shall be ignoring the important fact that 
other animals than elephants are also given to herding under 
a captain. What is more, we shall be unable to account for 
the name Ganapati importing leadership over not only one 
horde but over a number of hordes as well, for we know of no 
animals the more masterly members of which assume captaincy 
over a number of herds. There can be no explaining features 
such as a serpent having wound itself round his body nor for 
his holding a hatchet or a crook in his hands nor for his being 
associated with both Siva and Visnu. The elephant has not 
turned up as a god in any primitive culture with even the rudi- 
ments of any of the features which he has in Indian culture. 
A totemistic origin is impossible for a variety of reasons. It 
is inconsistent with this god being acceptable to all and sundry, 
including those rank devotees of Visnu who demur to making 
/ a bow to Siva, and, so, to his son. No one claims genetic 
descent from him. The elephant is not taboo to any class or 
group or in any form. The hypothesis of a proto-Indian 
origin presents itself most readily to the anthropologist puzzled 
by such considerations, but it is a leap in the dark in the total 
absence of early evidence for the features of either the culture 
of that age or of the several components of that culture. The 
anthropological quest for the origins and the growth of this 
god, — from animal to god, from a hypothetical primitive cul- 
ture into another culture of varied and noble web and woof, — 
has failed signally. Indeed, it has been admitted that a deep 


2. See, for instance, A. Getty, Ganesa, (1936), 1-5, xv-xvii. 

3. v^:Foh(aier,m " 
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feeling of frustration grows on him who seeks to unveil the 
mystery of this god’s origin.^ 

A new approach to this problem in origins and evolution 
is necessary. The clues to this god’s history must account, not 
only for a few of the features of the god picked up almost at 
random, but must also account for all those characteristics, 
functions and associations which are at all significant. And, 
if we find any clue leading us to a culture for which we have 
early evidence, we may not discard it because it does not take 
us to another culture in which we had been seeking clues, 
knowing though we had done that evidences for the compo- 
nents of that culture are not early. 

Ill 


Out of the conviction of poor man that a power beyond 
him capriciously piles up obstacles in his path to prosperity or 
whisks them away is born the two-phased Lord of Obstacles,' — 
the Lord who conjures obstacles not only in but also out. From 
the feeling that the flow of boons from a beneficent providence 
is impeded or is speeded by this Lord of Obstacles arises the 
postulate of a power which passively grants success by permit- 
ting the boons to reach the beneficiary : this passive power, with 
its counterpart which actively confers boons or even speeds 
them along and, so, confers and expedites success, becomes the 
god Siddbidata, the Grantor of Success. 

If early man had sought to visualize a Lord of Obstacles 
in human shape he could have done little more than conceive of 
him as a person built sturdily and having arms long enough to 
clutch at desirable objects at a distance and pull them towards 
himself and to pu.'^h undesirable objects far away. And if early 
man had thought of putting weapons or implements in the 
god’s hands to help him in his efforts he could, in those early 
days when complex implements and instruments had not been 
devised, have thought of none more handy than a hatchet with 
which to hack and hew through obstacles and a long-staffed 
crook which he could thrust forward, or a noose or lasso which 
he could fling afar, so that getting a hold on, or round, distant 
objects he could pull them toward. Our Lord of Obstacles, 
Vighnesa, does answer admirably to this possible conception : he 


4. Foucher, in lb., xvi. 
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is armed with an axe or a hatchet and he holds the ahkusa or 
crook and he plies a lasso. 

Whether early man in India had conceived of a god of 
obstacles and what forms he had invested him with, if he had 
worked out such a god, may not be pronounced upon without 
examining whether the Rg-Vcda, the earliest available literary 
evidence for Indian culture in any of its phases, does not refer 
to him directly or indirectly. Should this god be discovered 
in the Rg-Veda a most important clue would be obtained to 
the growth of Indian culture. 

Of godlings whose characteristics correspond in parts to 
those of Vighnesa-Siddhidata there is evidence in the Rg-Veda: 
rather, we have the foreshadowings of the integration of 
aspects of more than one god of the Rg-Veda into a god 
who emerges ultimately as Ganesa as he is known to-day. 

Powers similar to those of Vighnesa are imputed in the 
Rg-Veda to an interesting group of divinities, the Maruts, the 
-Winds-Gods. The Maruts interpose or remove obstacles in 
one form or another. They are capable of instigating obstruc- 
tion and enmity;! evil can come from them;2 with blazing 
weapons they assault those v/ho incur their displeasure im- 
moveable themselves they are subverters of what are stable 
they move mountains like elephants they break down 
forests and, again, like elephants they drive clouds asunder;’ 
they are shakers® and agitators,® their function being agita- 
tion.lO The impediments to achievement which they interpose 
are, thus, very formidable. The Maruts, have, however, 
countervailing virtues. There is no propeller, no obstructor, 
of him whom they protect they are, invoked to remove those 


III — 1. RVL, 1.6.4; 1.39. 8. Notwithstanding that I have 
had to gather my material from the Rg-Veda (cited here asRF.) 
in my own way, ray obligations to A, A. Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology 
(1897), are considerable, as is inevitable, extending, sometimes, 
even to the phrasing. 

2. RV.,1.39.8. 7. RV., 1.64. 11; 5.52.9. 

3. RV., 7. 56. 9; 1.172. 2; 8. RV., 1.39. 

7.57.4. 9. RV., 7. 56.8; 7.58.4; 

4. RV., 1. 64. 11. 8. 20. 16. 
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who bear hatred they scatter hostile men they keep aloof 

every adversary they are doers of good works by which they 

promote the welfare of heaven and earth they confer 
wealth when they fit out their chariot the mountains 
depart ;!'^ they move and restrain mountains at their coming 
mountains and rivers are curbed they are destroyers and 
devourers of the malevolent ;20 they avert the stone and the 
arrow ;21 they come with their protections and devour ene- 
mies they are dispensers of a grace which helps the wretched 
across all anguish, and their power approaches the devotees just 
as a cow, teeming with milk, runs to her calf. 23 It turns out, 
thus, that the provoking of animosities and obstructions and the ■ 
quelling of them, — functions which are found to be conjoint in 
Vighnesa,— are found repeated in the Maruts. The good and ' 
the ill winds that they are, they waft in impediments or they 
waft them away. That we are not wrong in seeing Vigh- 
nesa in the Maruts is shown by the interesting circumstance 
that the Maruts are, like Vighnesa, armed with the axe.24 

The Maruts are numerous, perhaps a thousand,25 or 
thrice sixty,26 or thrice seven.27 They are related to each 
other; they have a common origin ;28 they are brothers of 
whom none is older and none is younger ;29 growing up to- 
gether,30 none holding a middle rank,3i they are of one age, 
one abode and one dignity ;32 they are of one mind.33 So close 
are they that they form one group, troupe or host, gana.34 
One illustrious i ame is given to them all,35 though they are 
also found mentioned as grouped into a number of hosts,3<3 
being, thought of, sometimes, as seven sevens.37 
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27. RV., 1. 133. 6. 

28. RV., 8. 20. 21. 

29. RV.,S.51.6; 5.60.5. 

30. RV., 5. 60. 5. 

31. RV., 5. 59. 6. 

32. RV., 1. 165. 1 ; 7. 56. 1, 

33. RV., 2.34. 3,5,6; 8.20.21. 

34. RV., 1. 14. 3; 1. 38. 15; 

1. 64. 12; 1. 87. 4; 3. 32. 2; 

3, 47. 4; 5. 52. 13,14; 5. 53. 10. 

35. RV., 8. 20. 13.’ 

36. RV., 1. 64. 9; 2. 23. 1; 

5.53.11; 5.60.8; 8.23.4; 

10.112.9. 

37. RV., 5. 52. 17. 
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One Ganapati in the Rg-Veda is Brhaspati or Brahmanas- 
pati, Lord of Prayer, who is gananam ganapati,3S chief of the 
hosts of ganas. All the companies, hosts, of the deities attend 
on him.39 One of these companies of deities expressly and 
specifically associated with him is a singing host, gana, that ac- 
companies hirn.^o Apparently, other singers too attended on 
him^t and other hosts too were under his control, though we 
have no specific mention of them. His weapon is an axe, ^2 
glorified perhaps into a golden hatchet.^3' 

That Brhaspati may be the Ganapati of the Maruts-horde, 
as of other hordes, is indicated by the axe being a weapon com- 
mon to both. This is confirmed by three circumstances. One of 
these is that the Maruts are compared to priests, whose 
chief is Brhaspati, the wise priest,^® and the Maruts them- 
selves are profoundly wise.^^ The other is that the Maruts are 
singers, ^8 making music with even the pipe,49 and apparently 
forming one of the singing hosts that accompany Brhaspati. 
The third is that Brhaspati is himself an overcomer of 
difficulties.50 

Brhaspati is also Sadasaspati, Lord of the Gathering.si 
This lordship implies naturally the gifts of speech and of 
learning and of the vision which headship of a ‘sadas’ calls for, 
and it secures for him the later distinction of Vacaspati, 
‘Lord of Speech’. 

The Maruts are sons of Rudra,^^ the Siva of at least 
later times, and they are known as Rudras^^ and Rudriyas.5^ 
The double character which we associate with Vighnesa and 
with the Maruts is an inheritance from the father of the 
Maruts, for Rudra is of the same double personality .55 Capa- 


38. RV., 2. 23. 1. 

39. RV., 5. 51. 12. 

40. RV., 4.50.5. 

41. RV., 10. 14.3. 

42. RV., 10.53. 9. 

43. RV.,7. 97. 7. 

44. RV., 10. 78. 1. 

45. RV., 1.40.2; 2. 24. 9; 
2. 1. 3; 4. 50. 8. 

46. RV., 1. 190. 2. 

47. RV., 5.87.9. 


48. RV., 1. 19. 4; 1. 166. 7; 
5. 52.1; 5. 57. 5; 5.60. 8. 

49. RV., 1.85. 10. 

50. RV.,10. 182. 1. 

51. RV., 1. 21. 5. 

52. RV., 1 85 2; 1.114.8,9; 

2. 33. 1; 2 34. 10; 5. 60. 5; 

7. 56.1; 8. 20. 17. 

53 RV.,1. 39.4,7; 1.64 2; 

2.34.13; 5.42.15; 6.50.4; 

6.66.11; 8.20.17. 

54. RV., I. 38. 7; 2. 34. 10. 


55. Siva (Rudra) seems to appear under the name Ganesa 
on coins of the Indo-Kushan king Huvishka: J. N. Baner’jea, 
development of Hindu Iconograplg/^ (1941), 137-8. 
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ble of ill-will and anger,56 fierce and destructive like a wM 
beast, 57 and none too slow to slay, 58 he is implored to avert 
wrath and ill- will, 59 malevolence and the slaying bolt,®^ and to 
preserve from calamity, to produce welfare for man and 

beast,58 and to repel all the assaults of iniquity,®^ 

Two other features of the Maruts have also to be taken 
note of. They are a-rajinas, without a ruler, a paraphrase 
of Vi-n5yakas, ‘Sans-Superior.’ They bestow imperishable 
grain-seed, which is life-sustaining and auspicious wealth.®® 

If, now, we assume an assimilation of features of the 
Maruts and of Brhaspati we get a deity who in his functions 
and characteristics is Vighnesa, Siddhidata, Ganapati and 
Vinayaka, and has a reputation for wisdom and learning. He 
becomes son to Rudra-Siva. He is entitled to ply the axe of 
the Maruts and of Brhaspati and to hold a book, as symbo- 
lising Brhaspati’s wisdom, and a ball of rice in variation of, 
say, a handful of the grain-seed of the Maruts. The rat, or 
mouse, cannot but be associated with this god, for where ti e 
grain of the Maruts abounds there the rat abides.®® The pome- 
granate fruit, packed close with seed, is an excellent symbol of 
fertility, abundance and prosperity and is as apposite in the 
god’s hand as the rice-ball. 

The test of the appropriateness of this surmise is that 
Vighnesa should bear the vestiges of his origins in the multi- 
tudes of powers represented by the Maruts and by the Ganas 
of Brhaspati. Vighnesa does satisfy this test; he is referred 
to in later literature as Ganapati in the singular®^ and as 


56. RV., 2. 33. 4-6, IS. 

57. RV., 2. 33.11. 

58. RV., 4. 3. 6. It has been well said that ‘the only deity’ 
of the Rg-Veda ‘in whom injurious features are at all prominent 
is Rudra’ : Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 18. 

59. RV., 1.114.4,- 2.33. 7. 

60. RV., 2. 33. 1,11,14; 6. 28.7. 

61. RV., 5. 51. 13. 

62. RV., 1. 43. 6. 64. RV., 8. 7. 23. 

63. RV., 2. 33. 3. 65. RV., 5. 53. 13. 

66. The mouse may be accounted for otherwise also, bat 
only on later evidence; the mouse is an offering, pasu, appropriate 
to Rudra: Yajur-Veda'. Vdj. SamfdtafZ. 57; Taitt. Samhita, 1. 8.6. 

67. Tajur-Veda\ VaJ. SamMta,22. 30. 

xvni— 30 
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Ganapatis in the plural,®® and his functions are found assign- 
ed to the hordes of the Ganas and Vinayakas. 

An assimilation of features of the Maruts and of Brhas- 
pati such as is postutated here is not an improbability. The 
assimilation of different deities, especially of deities taken in 
twos, is a characteristic of the culture of the Rg-Veda: for 
instance, Mitra and Varuna coalesce into Mitravarunau and 
Soma and Rudra coalesce into Somarudrau. 

Not, however, till this God’s association with the serpent, 
his assumption of the elephantine form and his approximation 
to such personalities as Ganas and Yaksas are explained 
along these lines and the beginnings of his rise to Brahman- 
hood are indicated can we feel confident of the justness of 
seeing this god among the Vedic divinities. 

IV 

The serpent round the torso of this amalgam of the 
Maruts and Brhaspati may be sought to be accounted for on 
the assumption that it was received by him as inheritance from 
Rudra, it being notorious that Siva, the modern Rudra, carries 
the serpent on his person as a great pet, but there is no indi- 
cation in the Rg-Veda of an association of the serpent with 
Rudra. The Rg-Veda does contain broad hints of Rudra's 
unconventional ways but they are by no means enough to 
establish an association between the reptile and Rudra. The 
association of Vighnesa and serpent must have* come about 
otherwise. 

Another Gajiapati is known to the Rg-Veda, and he is 
Indra, who too is called Lord of Hordes or Companies, 
ganas,l and Leader of Hosts, human and divine.® He has the 
Maruts for such close companions and attendants,® — even as 
attendant priests,^ — that he is at least once referred to as 
brother or father of the Maruts® and he is frequently said to 
be the deity attended on by the Maruts. Indeed, he is chief of 
the Maruts® and his exploits are mostly achieved in their 


68. lb., 16.' 25. 

IV-1. RV., 10. 112. 9. 4. RV., 5. 29. 3; 10.78. 1 

2. RV., 3. 34. 2. . . 5. RV., 1. 100. 5 
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company. 7 Like a wild elephant he roams showering his 
bounty.^ These are unmistakable similarities between our 
god and Indra.9 In the most notable of Indra’s victories,™ 
an epic one over the demon Vrtra in which he slew the demon 
and obtained the title of Vrtra-Slayer,^ — his principal asso- 
ciates were the Maruts;io so eager were they in the slaying 
that they demolished his precious limbs and rent him joint by 
joint.ii Vrtra was great obstructorl2 and his slaughter 
brought about a removal of the obstruction. is His 
I form is that of ahi, serpent, and the names Vrtra and Ahi 

are applied to him indifferently. 1^ If we assume that Indra, 
vanquishing Vrtra the serpent, wore him on his person as 
trophy, quelled or killed, we shall not find it difficult to accept 
that the similarities between Vighnesa and Indra are so close 
that it is beyond contradiction that Indra is one of the gods who 
has gone to the making of Ganesa, , 

Confirmation of this conviction is found in such circum- 
stances as the crook being a weapon which Indra is invoked to 
use for bestowing wealthis and offerings of graini^ and of 
graincakesi^ being made to Indra and the rat being, therefore, 
in close, though covert, proximity to Indra. The assimilation 
that later operated to merge Indra in Visnu led apparently to 
Vighnesa being accepted for a camp- follower of Visnu.18 

The Maruts have a higher function than the dissolving of 
obstacles to material prosperity. Swift to hear the repining 
sighs of the worshipper, they implant themselves in his 


7. RV., I. 100; 1. 165; 10.65. 

8. RV., 8. 33. 8. 

9. It is likely that Indra was represented as an elephant on 
coins of two Indo-Greek kines,-— Eucratides and Antialcidas: 
Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography (1941), 162-3. See my 
Some Survivals of the Harappa Culture (1942) , 44-5, fn. 83. 

10. RV., 1.23.9; 8. 65. 2, 3; 

3. 47. 3, 4; 8. 7. 24; 3.32.4;, 12. RV., 6. 20. 2; 6.72.3; 

10. 73.1; 10. 113. 3. 4. 17. 3; 10. 113. 8. 

11. RV,,. 10, 73. 6;, 8., 13, . RV., 1. 32. 11; I. 51. 4. 

14. RV., 1.32; 8.82.2; 4.17,1; see Macdonell, 

logy, 152-3, 158-9; A. Bergaigne, Vedigue, (1883), 2: 204. 
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heart, ptirify him, cure his defects, convey him beyond sin 
and confer bliss on him.i9 These are the elements from which 
flows the identification of Vighnesa with Brahman. 

The Vighnesa who emerges from this assimilation of fea- 
tures of the Maruts, Rudra, Brhaspati and Indra is a perfect 
counterpart of the Vighnesa of popular Hinduism, including 
that aspect of it in which Vighnesa is Brahman, except for 
the lack of the elephantine features. 

V 

In the Eff-Fed a a few gods are compared to animals and 
a few individual animals are thought of as godlings, and it is 
in accord with this tenor that, as pointed out earlier, the 
Maruts are compared to elephants in breaking down forests 
and driving clouds apart and Indra to a wild elephant on the 
rampage which showers bountifully the peculiar liquid which it 
develops in seasons of rut.^ A fancy was current in later times 
that four huge elephants of another region, including Airavata, 
seized with their trunks the winds which blew there irregularly 
from all directions and then let them out so as to reach this 
earth and make the creatures here breathe and live.2 This is 
a clear association of elephants with the Maruts and it may 
well have come down from early times,^ there being nothing in 
it to mark it as a late development. Apparently, associations 
such as these had commended themselves greatly to the people 
among whom the Rg-Veda had arisen when they realised that 
the elephant was an excellent theriomorphic counterpart to the 
anthropomorphic Maruts. 

Had the thapsodists'^of the Rg-Veda deliberately set 
about conceiving of the Lord of Obstacles, — the version in the 
singular of the plural Maruts, — in the guise of an animal, 
their search for a beast which could play the role must inevita- 
bly have led them to one of two creatures, — the ape with its pair 
of arnas which it uses just as an anthropomorphic Vighnesa may- 
use his, or to the elephant, the animal with one long and power- 
ful arm which it may stretch forward or sideward to puli or 
push together, or to scatter pell-mell, to drag and pile up im- 
pe4iments in the path of progress and to push away and thrust 

19. RV., 10.36.7; 2.34.15; 6.66.4. 

V.— 1. RV.. 1. 64.7,11; R 52. 9. 

2. Mt^G-Bharata, 6 (Bhtshma-') : 12: 32-8. 

3. The Maruts blow the clouds hither and thither, and 
Indra and Tishnu ride the clouds: RV., 1.155.1, 
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aside obstacles. The choice fell on the elephant for, probably, 
the reasons that the similarity to the Maruts and to Indra was 
already established, as in the Rg-Veda, and, perhaps, the ape 
stood excluded because of another form, or derivative, of the 
Maruts, the ape-looking Haniiman, having already been 
evolved. The elephant has the stolidity and nobility appro- 
priate to the role of Lord of Obstacles and it is not inapt to 
learn to hold the hatchet or the crook in its proboscis and to ply 
hatchet and crook so as to augment the reach of the proboscis. 
Indeed, it is the only animal that may appropriately fill the 
character of Vighnesa. Had the Rg-Vedic people, accepting 
the elephant for the animal version of the Maruts as Lords of 
Obstacles, asked it to rear on its hind legs so as to befit it to 
take rank, as the Maruts, beside their anthropomorphic gods, 
they would straightaway have had their Gajanana, Elephant- 
Face, and Lambodara, Pot-Belly, the perfect prototype of the 
Ganesa of all subsequent time. The ahkusa, the elephant-goad, 
is an appropriate transformation of the crook. The rat is an 
inevitable attendant on the elephant which has an insatiable 
appetite for grain. The intelligence of the elephant being 
proverbial the affinity of the beast to Brhaspati is undeniable. 
The elephant's delight in sucking up water in its trunk and 
discharging it in showers overhiniself or at those who stand 
nearby and its proneness to exude voluminously a special 
liquid when it is in rut are paralleled by the readiness with 
which the Maruts, taking after their father Rudra, who is a 
showerer,^ take pride in their abounding in drops^ and prove 
themselves generous showerers® and shedders of water^, — 
rain.8 

There can now be no doubt about our Vighnesa-Gana- 
pati-Gajanana being no other than Maruts-Rudra-Brhaspti- 
lndra.9 

4. RVi, 1.87.4; 8. 20. 3. 

5. RV., 6.66.3; 7.58.5. 

6. RV., 7.56.18,20,21; 7.58.6. 

7. RV.,7. 56. 12. 

8. RV., 1. 38. 9. The idea that elephants blow the winds 
out of their trunks, MaM-Bkarata, 6 {Bkishtm-): 12; 36-8, must go 
back to a time when the association of the Maruts with the ele- 
phant started. 

9. A curious tale of the origin of the elephant occurs in 
Vedic literature. Aditi, having brought forth seven sons, well- 
formed, ‘the gods, sons of Aditi’, gave birth also to an eighth son, 
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It is clearly not as a beast tha^ entered the 

Hindu Pantheon. The moment the animal reared up and 
walked erect into the Pantheon, asseverating that it was the 
Mariit-Iiorde, its pendulous proboscis and its protuberant 
paunch caught the popular eye unduly and obscured its great 
height ; the animal godling came to be taken for a short and 
fat Gana and for a thick-set and pot-bellied Yaksha,! But, these 
fancies of resemblances led to curious results. Apparently, his 
devotees felt that for their god to pertain to a mere gana was 
for him to be too undistinguished and, so, perhaps, they gave 
him rank as gana-lord, Ganapati, and, in due course, identified 
him with Brhaspati, the Ganripati par excellence. Apparently, 
too, the fancy of the god's resemblance to a Yaksa led to the 
rise of popular conceptions based on the different significations 
which that name-word can yield, as is only too obvious in the 
2 Firstly, derived from the root ‘ to hasten 

along, to rush after, to hunt, to try to injure or kill^^ this 
Yaksa god's identity with the swiftly blowing and potently 
injurious Maruts should have proved irresistible. Secondly, 
derived from yaj, no adore, to worship, to sacrifice, to give, to 
bestow’, this Yaksa god's eligibility for adoration and worship, 
and his ability to secure for his devotees the things they set 
their minds on, including success, should have stood empha- 
sised, and should, in due course, have equated him to a combina- 
tion of the Maruts and Indra,— a combination not unknown to 
tYitRg-Veda, Thirdly, the word ‘Yaksa' having had also a 


unformed, Martanda, — ‘a mere lump of bodily matter, as broad as 
it was highk The seven well-formed sons trimming this lump to 
fashion it man is fashioned, Vivasvat emerged an Aditya, and 
the flesh that was trimmed off as excrescence and thrown into a 
heap became the elephant [Satapatka-Brahmana^ 3. I. 3. 3-4). If 
this implies an association of the elephar t with Surya, we may 
have to assume an assimilation of Surya as well in the emergence 
of Vighnesa. 


VI.— 1. This explanation had not occurred to A. K. Coomara- 
svvamy: see his Takshas (1928), 1: 7, 

2. RV., 1.190. 4; 4.3.13; 5.70,4; 7.56.16; 7.6L5; 

3. Muller (Max), Vedk Hymns (SEE), i: 377, 335. 
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well-established application to a great power, or great divinity, 
being applied to Varuna^ and to Brahman, 5 in at least later 
Vedic literature, the god’s elevation into a great god should 
have been inevitable. There can, thus, be little doubt but that 
this god, in his egregious efforts to sink to mere gana-hood and 
yaksa-ship, managed to come full circle to his original and 
notable character of Maruts-Rudra-Brhaspati-Indra, and to take 
rank with Brahman, while yet remaining Gana and Yaksa. 

Vighnesa-Gajanana is an unmistakable animalization of 
a deity who started with an anthropomorphic form as is vou- 
ched for not only by his origin having been in an assimilation 
of Brhaspati, Indra, Rudra and the Marti (s, all of whom are 
deities conceived of in human shape, but also by the animal 
having been made to stand erect like man. The god had sunk 
into an elephant but could not go on all fours as his votaries 
wished him to go erect. Bestialization and humanization were' 
at work simultaneously. This strange phenomenon is to be 
imputed to what, at first sight, may appear to be a strain of 
whimsicality in the fancy and the thought of the Rg-Vedic 
people. The Rg-Veda does bear testimony to this trait of 
theirs. Agni is both bull and cow;® he is son to Dyava- 
Prthivi, though they are his issue :T this dual divinity, Dyava- 
Prthivi, forms a group of a father and mother,® a pair of 
fathers,® a pair of mothers,!® a pair of sisters.!! Surya is 
animate as bird,!® bull,^® steed!!, and is inanimate as wheel,!® 


4. RV., 1. 24. 7; AV., 10. 7. 38, and Maka-Bharata, 3.272. 
•454; 12.207. 13, taken together, integrating Varuna, Brahman, 

and Narayana; Coomaraswamy, Takshas(19il),2:2. 

5. Gopatka-Brahmana, 1. 1; Taittiriya-Br., 3. 12. 3. 1; Brhad- 
Amnyaka-Upmishad, 5. 4; Kena-Up., 3. 15; Jatminlya-Up. Br., 4. 20; 
all cited by Coomarasv amy, Takshas (1931), 2: 3. 

6. RV., 10. S. 7. 

7. RV., 1. 160. 3, 4. 

8. RV., 1. 160. 2. 

9. RV., 1. 160. 3; 7. 53. 2. 

10. RV., 1. 159. 3. 

11. RV., 1. 185. 5. 

12. RV., 5.47. 3; 10. 177. 1, 2. 

13. RV., 5. 47. 3; 10. 189. 1. 

15. RV., 4. 30. 4; 5. 29. 10. 
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stone,i6 and gem:i^he has three fathers and three mothers. is 
The Asvins are successively compared to two heroes in a car, a 
pair of goats, two women, husband and wife, a pair of horns, 
two troops and so on, variously and endlessly.!® The Rg-Vedic 
mind flits from fancy to fancy without regard to consistency 
or propriety : even an accidental or an insignificant similarity 
is enough for it to found an identity on : a whim of a moment 
becomes a classic metaphor of an age. This cast of mind it is 
that appears to be responsible for the transformation of Vigh- 
nesa into Gajanana. This is no mere whimsicality. It is a 
strain of the mode of thought which has been inadequately 
termed Pantheism and of the spirit of eclecticism which is so 
characteristic of Hinduism, The genial tolerance which is a 
mark of Hinduism comes down from Rg-Vedic temperament. 

It may be that a first thought was to break short both the 
tusks of the elephant Gajanana, so as to free the trunk, its 
hand, from the cramping proximity of the tusks and to make 
it more effective in dealing with impediments and it may be 
that when one of the tusks was broken a second thought came 
that an one-tusked Gajanana, son to Rudra, now appropriately 
Eka-danta, One-Tusked, could be set up as counterpart to 
Eka-srnga, One-Horned, god associated with Visnu.®® Thus it 
is, perhaps, that Vighnesa became and remains one-tusked. 
The broken tusk, sharp at one end, was a handy lance, but was 
even handier as a stylus with which the w’se god could 
inscribe the Maha-Bharata to the dictation of poet 
Vyasa. 

VII 

So completely is the Rg-Veda able, thus, to account for the 
features and the characteristics of this god, — in every phase 
and in every detail, — that it is wasted effort to look for traces 
of any fraction of his make-up in a culture other than the 
Rg-Vedic. Indeed, it explains even how the notion of a white 
elephant got afoot when no elephant of that complexion is 


16. RV.,7. 63.4. 

18. RV., 1. 164. 10. 

19. RV., 2. 39. 

20. Siva and Visnu are both equated to this god; Maka- 
Bharata, 3 (Vam-) : 39: 79; 13 (Am-) : 149: 79. 
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known to naturei except as a freak: the Maruts are, according 
to the white in colour.^ Indra’s white elephant is, in 

all probability, the Marut-horde, conceived of as the mount on 
which he sallied forth against Vrtra. 

The essence of the Vighnesa-Siddhidata cult is the anxiety 
for the removal of obstacles to progress and to bliss and of 
sin,— the idea which the Maruts typify, — and for the achieve- 
ment of that removal to enable success to be attained, — - the 
idea for which Indra stands. The need for circumspection, 
forethought, wisdom, faith and prayer for securing the 
removal of obstacles and sin is what Brhaspati represents. 

This deity is not found in propria persona in the Rg-Veda 
but is in it in spirit. It may be that if much more of the litera- 
ture of which the Rg-Veda is only a tiny section were availa- 
ble to us we might find him in it, but it is indubitable that he 
must have grown into a full-fledged god when the literature 
of the Rg-Y&&\c milieu was still in the process of active 
growth and it was possible for aspects of the Maruts, Rudra, 
Brhaspati and Indra to get assimilated into a deity. While 
assimilations in the Rg-Veda into a composite god are ordi- 
narily limited to aspects of two gods, the assimilations which 
we have to grant, if the suggestion advanced here is correct, 
extend to more than two gods at a time: the dual divinities 
familiar in the Rg-Veda stand supplemented by triple, and, 
may be, by plural divinities. This feature may or may not be 
a development later than the Rg-Veda'. if it is a later one, 
the emergence of Vighnesa-Gajanana as a deity in his own 
right may be later than that anthology. But it may not be ap- 
preciably later, for the deity could not have arisen when there 
was a veering from the spirit of that Veda and the impetus to 
an assimilation of aspects of its divinities was growing weak. 

It is not, however, till we reach a period a little prior to the 
beginnings of the Christian era that he is specifically mentioned 
under one or other of the names by which he is now known 


VII. 1.— Foucher, in Getty, Ganesa, xvi, notes ‘the peculiar regard 
in which the white elephant is held in those parts of Indo-China 
where Indian influence once prevailed’, and yet despairs of an 
explanation. It is noteworthy that the Indian had no partiality 
for the human albino, equally a freak. 

XVIII— 31 
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to us,^ though, even then, he is not found bearing the ele- 
phantine form. ; Similarly, it is not till the same period is 
reached that 'we chance on any figured 'representation' oi this 
deity, either in animal or in human shapeA So it is that it has 
been held that he mtist have had his birth in' the comparatively 
recent tirnes bordering on the beginnings of the Christian 
era. ' , Now. that, however, it has. become clear that the god is a 
very ancient one we. sha.li have to treat the much later' litera- 
ture and the survivals of sculptures as vestiges all too inade- 
quate in volume for the tracing of the origins and the deve- 
lopments of gods such. as he.^ , Not unless we are willing 


3. TdjnamUt^a-Smfti, I.27I, gives the earliest reference, under 
the name of Vinayaka, if Baudkayam-Dharma-Sutra, 2. 5.83-90, in 
wMch the god is mentioned in his several names, Vighnesa, 
Vinayaka, Vakratunda . and the like, is no part . of the original 
work and cannot be assigned to 600-300 B.C. 

4. A low relief of probably the first period of Amaravati 
sculpture (200-100 B.O.) is the earliest figured representation 
known: J. Burgess, BuddUst Sculptures of Amarmaity pi. 30 (1); 
Coomaraswamy, Takshas (1928), 1: 7. E. W. Hopkins, in 
Mythology (1915), 206, concludes that the Mahd-Bhdraia comts 
before Ganesa is invented, little realising how old Ganesa is. 

5. How firm is the grip of the method developed by 
Anthropology and the allied disciplines, notwithstanding the 
inadequacy of their methods and the fallacies underlying them, 
including their failure to work out, for pre-historic or primitive 
cultures, any classifications by types or any systems of dire no- 
logical stratification or of relative chronology and of dating the 
several impacts and interactions among these cultures, may be 
illustrated by the cases of two eminent scholars. 

P. V. Kane in his monumental History of Dharma-Sastra (1941), 
2:213-7, 725-6, has given an admirable summary of what is 
known of Ganesa. But, notwithstanding the discernment which 
comes naturally to him as the birthright of a native to the culture 
in which this god has risen and the profound understanding 
w^hich is his as an erudite and versatile scholar who has not 
grown unsympathetic to that culture, he has been inhibited, by 
over-deference to the anthropological discipline, from giving due 
weight to the evidences we have of the god for the period prior 
to that in which the primitive cultures of the country could have 
had an effective say. 

Coomaraswamy attributed Ganesa to a culture other than the 
Rg-Vedic, not having first noticed the occurrence of the Yaksa 
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to allow for developments for which there can be no testi- 
inony in the literary and the material remains which have star- 


idea in the see his Takshas, pt. 1 (1928). Later, he 

found that the idea did have a place in that Veda: see 16., pt. 2 
(1931). More: he had become convinced by then that ‘quanti- 
tatively speaking, Indian art is to a greater extent than has been 
supposed, an illustration of Vedic ideas’; see Ji., pt. 2: 16,19. 
Still, he refrained from revising his early impressions: the incubus 
of Anthropology was still on his chest, notwithstanding that even 
early in his career he had delved deeply in that mystic literature 
of the west which approximates very closely to the spirit of the 
thought of India and that he had come into touch with Havell 
and the Tagores and Sister Nivedita, who had little regard for 
the methods of Anthropology. But, in three or four years after 
his Takshas, he realised the utter inadequacy of the methods of the 
Pandits of the ‘sciences’ of Philology, Anthropology and Mytho- 
logy and of their ‘Comparative’ versions to interpret the spirit, or 
to trace the growth, of ancient cultures like the Rg-Vedic or of 
modern cultures like the Hindu. Ever thereafter his strenuous 
endeavour was to ignore those methods and to steer clear of them. 
Evidently, suggestive work such as that of P. Mus on the Vedic 
origins of certain Buddhist notions, which, published in 1933, 
was just winning scholarly attention, served as catalyst in 
Coomaraswamy’s mind and precipitated ideas which it had held 
in fine suspension. The scales had fallen from his eyes in even 
his youth, but the spell of the anthropological method had 
persisted. With his Elements of Buddhist Iconograpf^ (i935) 
started a series of elucidations of the Vedic origins of things 
Indian which are of classic excellence. Such marvels of fullness, 
massiveness, clarity and maturity are this work and the numerous 
others on his theme which he kept on giving us in rapid succes- 
sion that the material on which they are based must have lain 
with him ready collected for at least a decade and the conviction 
of the validity of what he was expounding must have been of 
even longer standing, though, unfortunately, he had declined them 
earlier acceptance and had denied them earlier exposition, 
through a predilection formed in early youth for the anthro- 
pological outlook. 

Students who probe into Indian origins, especially Tndian 
students, mistaking Coomaraswamy’s works for elucidations of 
only topics of Art or of Buddhism, — misled by the titles of the 
better known of his works, — go in ignorance of the validity and 
the significance of the view of the develop nent of Indian culture 
which he presented from about 1932 with a learning, a flair and 
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vived to us may we hope to progress in the elucidation of the 
transformations of Rg-Vedic ideas in later times. 

It is necessary to confess that no account has been taken 
here of certain stories of Ganesa which give other accounts of 
his origin. Of these mention need be made only of a tale 
which appears in variations; in brief, it is that Ganesa was 
formed by Parvati out of the unguents which she used and 
out of the impurities which were washed from her body in 
her bath. It is not easy to see how tales suoh as these would 
fit in with the theory of origins developed here, but it is 
equally impossible to reconcile them with any of the theories 
now in the field. Their value cannot be much unless they point 
to a clue which is illuminative of this god’s characteristics and 
■ functions. So fully, however, do all other relevant considera- 
tions fit into the theory advanced here that it is quite likely that 
the theory will ultimately receive confirmation from any clue 
which may be derived from these tales. 

VIII 

The probable lines of development may now, perhaps, be 
sketched in outline, The gods of the Rg-Veda, in perhaps even 
Rg-Vedic times, were slowly suffering transformations, mainly, 
if not solely, by diversified groupings of aspects of three or 
more of them, and through varied assimilations of several of 
them, which made them figure, in later times, as Brahman, 
Vishnu, Siva and the like. When this assimilation and trans- 
formation had not been long under way, Ganapati or Vighnesa 
was emerging as a distinct deity, — a malevolent-benevolent 
god, — with a status approximating to that of those gods, — 
the Maruts, Rudra, Brhaspati and Indra, — out of slices of 
whom he was fashioning himself. Through the tendency, 
characteristic of the Rg-Vedic age, to compare the gods 
to animals, this god, anthropomorphic at this stage, was 
apparently coming to be thought of also as an elephant, in re- 
cognition of similarities fancied to subsist between the gods of 
whom he was made and the animal. This secondary fancy of 

an animal-god on all fourst appears to have again given place, 

* , 

a cogency which we may hardly come across for many another 
generation. 


VIII— 1. I'he probability of this god being represented in the 
elephants of the seals of the Harappa Culture is being examined 
by me separately. 
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in course of time, to the primary fancy of the god in the erect 
form, in answer to the imperative preference for an anthro- 
pomorphic over a theriomorphic god. At this stage, apparently, 
the god attracted to himself the notions that had long been 
current about Ganas and Yaksas, two groups of ill-baked 
divinities which had resemblances to an erect elephant. But, 
the transformation of the Rg-Vedic gods was in inexorable 
progress. The gods of the Rg'-Rerfa kept gradually fading 
out and its godlings were getting debased; this decay must by 
itself have been enough to pull Vighnesa down to the level to 
which had fallen the Rg-Vedic gods of whom he was composed 
and even to that of the godlings to whom he bore a resemb- 
lance. Perhaps, at this stage, was established an equation 
which too pulled him low. Based on the plurality of the 
Maruts, gods who were as malevolent as they were benevolent, 
and on the plurality of the Vinayakas, a group of Gana demons 
notorious for their malevolence, this malevolent-benevolent 
god, Vi-Nayaka, ‘Sans-Superior’, was exalted to the captaincy 
of the demons, the Vinayakas.2 Yet another factor pulling 
him down was the conviction which once prevailed that 
Ganas and Yaksas were deities only to men of the ‘middling 
sort’,— those of the Rajasa type. Contrary forces, however, 
were evidently active at the same time. The assimilation- 
transformation of the Rg-Vedic gods into such unitary gods 
we know of as Visnu and Siva, placed, evidently, a premium 
on this god of plural character, — as the Maruts in origin, and 
as the Vinayakas by affiliation, — becoming exalted to the unity 
of an integrated personality. Even at this stage, perhaps, 
he was deemed Brahman, there being no reason whj' he should 
not have been so accepted, at least because each of those gods 
was already taken for a manifestation of Brahman. 

And, the rise of the unitary gods like Visnu and Siva to 
a glory and to a grandeur greater than had ever been the lot 
of any of the component gods of the Rg-Veda and the appli- 
cation of the idea of the Yaksa, of great ■ power and great 
divinity, to the metaphysical Brahman of Rg-Vedic and post 
Rg-Vedic thought and belief, must have been processes opera- 
ting to raise Vighnesa among, and, when predilections gre'w 
in vigour, to exalt him over, the gods of the transformation.3 


2. Maha-Bharata^ 12 (Santi-): 285: 200. 

3. Mahd-Bkarata, 6 {Bhdskma-) ’. 41: 4. 
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The notions which lie at the roots of cults like the Sakta, 
the Pasupata and the Bhairava have given twists to the 
Ganesa cult, as to other cults, which appear to be foreign 
to the spirit of the prototype who had sprung from the Rg-Veda 
but we may not, on that account, decline to trace those notions 
back to the Rg-Vedic age, for we cannot but admit that they 
are much older,— as old almost as human rature itself. The 
pulls to and fro, an(| up and down, varied apparently in 
different periods so that, even before we have unambiguous 
references to him as Gane&, or under other specific name, he 
has been both Brahman and godling. 

IX 

It is fairly clear that Skanda-Karttikeya-Subrahraanya, 
whom we are accustomed to think of as a late god grown up 
under auspices other than Vedic, is but the offspring of an 
assimilation of aspects of Agni, the Krttikas, Rudra, Indra and 
Brahman it looks probable that Apam-Napat and Soma also, 
other Rg-Vedic deities, have contributed to the growth of that 
god.2 Now, we find that Skanda's elder brother, Ganapati, is 
also Rg-Vedic in origin, notwithstanding confident assertions 
that his nativity is different. The Samskritic affiliations of 
these gods were plain from the beginning and the Samskritic 
evidences are fairly early. Such non-Samskritic affiliations as 
had been suspected were neither clear nor as early as the 
Samskritic, For an appraisement of the character of these 
gods and of their evolution there was no need at all, prima 
facie, for looking for non-Samskritic origins nor for the drag- 
ging in of notions of ©rigins and developments in primitive 

IX — 1. See my paper, ‘The Gods of Harappa’, in J. Bikar 

&r., (1949), 34 (3-4): 52-68. 

2. Skanda grew up in embryo in a golden well, Makd-Bharata, 
3 {Vana-) : 224: 13-4, and he was given suck to by the Krttikas. 
Apam-Napat is offspring of the waters (RV., 1. 186. 5; 3. 9. 1); 
he generated himself as an embryo in the waters, of which he is 
the infant; he is given suck to by the three mothers; he shines 
amidst the waters; he is youthful and beautiful : (RV., 2. 35. 4, 
5, 11, 13). Soma is the embryo of the waters (RV., 9. 97. 41); 
he is a child newly born and tended by seven sisters as mothers 
(RV., 9. 86. 36); the waters are his mothers (RV., 9. 61. 4); he 
is a youth among the waters (RV., 5. 45. 9; 9. 9. 5.); he is 
Gandharva of the waters (RV., 10, 13. 5). 
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cultures: it has turned out they have no particle of blood other 
than the Vedic. Had only the evidence in the earliest stratum 
of the Samskritic material available now, the Rg-Veda, been 
studied with care and imagination, apart from notions impor- 
ted from MImamsa, Anthropology and Comparative Philology, 
our god Gajanana would long ago have stood unmasked as the 
unimpeachably Vedic god we have found him to be. 

It is quite clear now that in an investigation of cultural 
origins and development a hypothesis of an influence on one 
culture by another is not to be adumbrated unless it is found to 
be inevitable through a cumulation of evidence. Surface 
similarities or partial concords are not merely of no value but 
are even pernicious as false pointers: the similarities or con- 
cords mustbe traceable deeper and should turn out to be indices 
of either kinship or identity. Alien influences may not even 
be postulated until it is established that an incentive to develop- 
ment or an incitement to mutation did not, and could not have, 
come from the parent culture itself. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to an understanding of the growth of any culture, — and, 
especially of Indian culture, — that the red herring of influences 
from uncharacterisable and unstratifiable cultures, primitive or 
developed, is no longer allowed to be drawn across the path 
of investigation which Vighnesvara keeps pointing to with 
upraised proboscis. 

X 

Such being the processes through which Ganesa was 
reached as a formulation, through processes allied to reason- 
ing, we may easily trace the course he has taken in coming 
down to Vedic man as a precipitation, through human facul- 
ties that are not based in the physical senses. The moment 
we accept the various processes of the formulation of the god, 
motivated by man’s anxieties and ambitions, as corres- 
pondences to the processes by which the divine keeps pro- 
gressively revealing itself, aspect by aspect and from 
time to time, in ways and in forms which could enter 
human comprehension, we are able to realise that the 
precipitation of the divine down to earth, through the human 
mind, brought about by the impact of nature’s phenomena on 
it, could lead to facets and phases of the divine appearing to 
man convincingly in numerous forms and shapes and with 
equally numerous attributes and faculties. Such forms and 
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shapes of aspects of the divine,— precipitations through the 
mind of Rg-Vedic man by impacts of nature on him in the 
the Rg-Vedic environment,— are the Maruts and Rudra, Indra 
and Brhaspati, as also the Ganas and the Yaksas. Such a 
form assumed by a phase of the divine, — -a manifestation 
through the mind of man accustomed to the proximity of the 
elephant, — is a godling in the guise of an elephant. As man 
grows .into the realisation that nature’s phenomena are pro- 
ducts of an infinite variety of blendings of varied forces, his 
capacity to comprehend the infinity of the divine improves. 
The divine gets a chance, then, to reveal itself in blends of 
various of the primary forms and faculties in response to the 
comprehension of phenomena being blends of forces. Thus it 
is that the Rg-Vedic mind perceived such a complex as 
Visnu or Rudra ; thus also was it that a blend of the Maruts, 
Brhaspati, Rudra and Indra and the Elephant took shape and 
rank as Ganesa. Hardly necessary is it to trace the 
precipitations further or into greater detail. 

Where aspects of the divine descend to man’s mind in 
symbols and in forms and shapes and with attributes all of 
which vary in answer to the impacts of the several phenomena 
of nature and in response to the several environments in which 
man grows up, as in the Rg-Veda, there is little need for man 
to proceed, deliberately and ingeniously, by way of formu- 
lation to create divinities. There is still less need, or scope, 
for accepting the play, in the Rg-Veda, or in much of the later 
Veda, of those psychological processes that are implied in 
theories like animism and totemism, they being needed only 
if the fcrmsand shapes of phases of the divine are but formu- 
lations. Ganesa, like other manifestations of the divine, can, 
thus, have no relation to the totem-animals, the village-gods 
and other godlings which throng the anthropologist's heaven. 
Ganesa is Brahman in a particular embodiment which is a 
natural blend of a variety of manifestations. 

Thus docs Ganesa present himself as formulation or 
precipitation, degradation or sublimation, ascent or descent, 
Beast or Brahman. 


Summary: 

An appreciation of the ways in which man understands and 
gives form to aspects of the divine comes from a study of the 
evolution of Ganesa. 
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Only in the light of Rg-Vedic culture can he be under- 
stood. Ganesa, elephantine, serpent-wearing son of Siva, who, 
in the plenitude of his wisdom, stands resolutely haling in and 
heaving off obstacles to achievement and denying or granting 
success, has emerged from aspects of the notions of the 
phenomena of nature which, in that culture, had taken form as 
the Maruts (Wafters of Rain and of Obstacles), as Rudra 
(Father of Gana-sons, the Maruts, and Slayer), as Brhaspati 
(Lord of Ganas and of Wisdom) and as Indra (Serpent-Slayer 
and Lord of the Maruts and, later, Elephant-Lord), and 
notions of resemblance to Ganas and Yakshas in appearance 
and to the Vinayakas in temperament. Aspects of nature, 
apprehended initially in human shape, were being bestialized in 
form into an elephant and humanised into an anthropo- 
morphic god. This was evidently in obedience to a strain 
of apparent whimsicality in Rg-Vedic thought, which is 
at the basis of what is inaptly called Pantheism. A Plural 
Divinity arising on the pattern of the Rg-Vedic Dual Divi- 
nities, Ganesa rose to the supreme status of Brahman, when 
the spirit of the Rg-Veda was yet active, but, through the 
Yaksha association and the elephant form, and perhaps 
through the fierce devotion of votaries of the Pasupata, the 
SSkta and the Bhairava cults, he looks now a fallen scion of 
good and great stock. 

A hypothesis of influence on Vedic culture by another 
may not be adumbrated as no other culture of that age in con- 
tact with it has been shown to have had even parallel notions. 

If Ganesa could be deemed by the man of science to be a 
god who, fabricated by man, out of shapes which he 
gives to aspects of nature’s powers, for serving him for 
patron or protector, helps him in bis despairs and ambitions, 
he may equally well be deemed by the man of faith to be a 
precipitation to earth of aspects of the divine, which, taking 
a shape picturing aspects of nature's powers, dwells with him 
and vouches him safety and salvation. Formulation and 
Precipitation, as mutual converses, account with equal apposite- 
ness for this God, whether as Beast or as Brahman. 


XVIII— 3* 


SOBRIQUETS IN SANSKRIT! 

BY 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

The name ‘sobriquet’ has been adopted heie for the 
subject of this paper, not only because a more appropriate 
term is not available, but because writers like Tholmas^ have 
already used it in this same context. A few of these sobri- 
quets, especially those associated with the celebrated poets, 
Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha and others, are very well-known ; of 
the less known sobriquets, a few have no doubt been noted by 
writers^, but this paper endeavours to present all such sobri- 
quets that can be gathered, from the anthologies mostly which 
abound in them. 

Of Sanskrit works on Alahkara, none has taken any note 
of such names; but I find that Vinayacandra in his Kavisiksa 
preserved in a Rattan Ms. (Dalai’s Catalogue, GOS. 76, pp. 
46-50; p. 105 of the Ms.) makes a reference to the similes 
figuring in these names as wrought purely by the poet’s 
and mentions five such sobriquets : 

The sobriquet meant here is either an epithet or a name 
given to a poet by virtue of a striking simile or fancy conceived 
by him. To take the best known example, ( 1 ) Kalidasa earned 
for himself the name DlpaMkha-Kalidasa for one of his most 
striking comparisons, vis., that of Indumati moving in the 
svayaravara-hall to a light moving in the night on the 
highway. 

4 4 sqcftqiq bi i 

#^qrqii ?q fqqi^tiiq b g li 

RaghiivamiaYl. 67. 

1. Based on an address delivered by the writer at the Sans- 
krit Association of the Vivekananda College, Madras. 

2. See his Introduction to the Kavindravacanasamuccaya, 

3. See for instance, Krishnamachariar, Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 404-406. 
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As Indurcati approaches each king, his face brightens up with 
the hope of being the fortunate object of her choice, but as 
the moves on to the next, is thrown into gloom; the effect here 
is brought out powerfully by the simile of the light moving 
in the night on the highway, lighting up the building in 
front of which it appears for the nonce and throwing the 
same into darkness the moment it passes on. These sobriquets 
afford us a glimpse into some of the vogues in the literary 
circles of old, and show how keenly the Sahrdayas enjoyed, 
repeated and remembered noteworthy fancies of the poet, and 
gave expression to their appreciation of these flourishes of the 
powerful imagination of the poets ; for it is these Sahrdayas 
that gave the poets these names for the fancies which immor- 
talised them in the literary annals. 

Among sobriquets, there are two classes: one like the 
above, Dipasikha-Kalidasa, in which the author’s real name is 
also preserved, and another, more numerous, in which we know 
poets only by these fancy-names. That these latter are 
numerous and occur only in anthologies give rise to a presump- 
tion that the authors of anthologies or Sahrdayas who had by 
heart these striking verses did not really know their authors, 
and for purposes of record devised these fancy-names. This 
surmise gains some strength from the exactly corresponding 
phenomenon seen in the ancient Sangam collections of Tamil 
poetry where we find, besides a few poets known by their 
proper names bearing an additional sobriquet (Sirappuppeyar), 
a large number of authors of verses noted down by the com- 
pilers only by their sobriquets.i 


I. My attention was drawn to this by Messrs S. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai and E. K. Natesa Sarma. See for e.g., Kuruntokai, Dr. V. 
Swaminatha Iyer’s edn., 1937, pp. 104-7, where the editor gives an 
account of such names: Gargya, specialist in singing of Neydal 
Tinai, is called Neydal Karkyar; similarly Perunkadunko who 
sang of Palai being known as Palai Perunkadunko; Kakkaip- 
padiniyar Naccellaiyar for having sung of a crow. These have 
parallels in Carnatic music where musicians celebrated for their 
renderings of particular Ragas or aspects of music earned 
epithets like Tocli Sitaramayya, Sallaghali Krishna Iyer, Ghanam 
Seenaiyya and Pallavi Gopala Iyer. Of Sangam Tamil sobriquets 
in which we know not the real names of the authors, may be 
cited Neduvennilavinar, the poet who said ‘the endless bright 
pioonlight’, KuppailckoliySr, Kangyl-yellattar pd soon, 
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The expression which gives the name is sometimes a 
simile or a fancy and sometimes a striking turn of expression 
or a charming or effective word. (2) Bhavaihuti, it is well- 
known, is not the poet’s real name, and it has been suggested 
that the poet got the name because of that expression in a prayer 
verse of his, which is given differently by different authors: 

(a) 3^113 i 

(b) mitsTRl: ?cl^l ^ 1 

Similarly the old poet who has given us the short yamaka- 
poem of twenty verses on love in separation in the rainy season 
is known as (3) Ghatakarpwa because he swore in a verse at 
the end of his poem that, were any one to excel him, he would 
gladly carry for him water in a potsherd. 

II 

(4) The name Utpfeks&mllabha given to the author of 
Bhiksatanakavya (KM, Gucchaka 12) is of a different class, 
the poet here taking his name after the figure he was most fond 
of. At the end of his Sundarisataka (KM, Gucchaka 9, p. 
108) the poet himself, whose real name is Gokula, informs us 
about the origin of his sobriquet Utpreksavallabha: 

I 

Occasionally it is also a theme which has been well- 
handled by the poet that bestows the sobriquet on him, e.g,, 
Priyaviraha. 

The few more widely known sobriquets may first be dealt 
with before we take up the many rare ones in the anthologies: 

(5) Bharavi says in Kirata., V, 39, that when the breeze 
blows up the golden pollen from the lotus and it hangs above 
in a ring, it produces the picture of a golden parasol. This 
fancy gave him the sobriquet Chatra-Bharavi: 

1%!%; eJFcTRTfwt li 

(6) The author of the Sisupalavadha earned the name 
Gfmfta-M&gha on the j^sis pf S. V. IV. 20, in which he 
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described the Raivataka mountain with the rising sun and the 
setting moon on either side of it appearing to hang b3’^ the long 
ropes of their rays, as an elephant with two bells hanging on 
either side of it. 

f|wn% *1# I 

(7) Tala-Ratnakara is the name given to the author of 
the Haravijayakavya (KM 22). In XIX. 5, Rajanaka 
Ratnakara says in his description of the evening that, as the 
circular discs of the setting sun and the rising moon were on 
the tops of the mountains of the west and the east, the damsel 
of the skies appears to have taken in her hand the two discs of 
the cymbals for keeping the rhythm (Tala) for Siva’s twilight 
dance. 

II 

(8) Trivikrama, in his Nalacampu VI. 1, describes the 
evening sky, bright at the east with moonrise and dark at the 
west with sunset, as looking like the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Yamuna; 

3?:«lplt^cliqr JTl^qtlRlOfcIiqr- 

3rqi% ^5r; s^qqsq 

l%f^^ 5ril4 qrg^ ^ II 

The verse gave him the name Yamuna-Trivikrama. While 
actually he described the sky as having the mingling of both 
the Gahga and the Yamuna, the reason why the Yamuna alone 
was taken as his sobriquet is that whereas the Ganges as 
Akasagahga was well-known in the higher regions, it was the 
Yamuna that the poet for the first time ascribed to those 
regions. The commentator, Capdapala, makes a further cStu 
on the poet and this sobriquet of his by saying that while the 
ancient Trivikrama (avatara of Vi§nu) created with his pada 
(foot) only a Ganga in the heavens, this new Trivikrama (the 
poet) created with his pada (expression) the Yamuna top; 
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3T(j5fs4 t 

14# qcq? qgfiww il 

(9) Araghatta-Dhanapala. In the list of sobriquets men- 
tioned in Vinayacandra’s Kavisiksa quoted above, we find a 
Dhanapala with the sobriquet Araghatta. This is evidently 
the author of the prose romance Tilakamanjari, and in 
the stories told of him and King Bhoja in Merutuhga's 
Prabandhacintaraani, we have a catu on the king’s prowess 
and the suffering of the ladies of the enemies in which the 
poet describes these ladies as drawing out of the deep well of 
their cares with the wheel of their grief the water of tears 
which poured over and collected in the pitchers of their 
breasts. It is this verse and the idea of the wheel of sorrow 
that gave the poet the sobriquet Araghatta. 

sqifS RSW9?: WR’I, I 

Seep, 6. Skt. Intro, to TUakamanjan, KM. 85; Pra- 
iandhacintamani, Smghi ]&ina. Series No. 1, p. 40. 

(10) Amaracandra, author of the Balabharata (KM 45) 
is known as F enlkrpdna. 

¥mqf?nq^q^giqfroi: ^Tr^r- 
?unqq %eifr ii 

I. xi. 6. 

In a very beautiful picture of the damsels churning curd at 
dawn, Amaracandra says that as their bodies sway in the act 
of churning, and their long plaits of hair swing this side and 
that, it appears as if the lord of love, having given up his 
useless arrows after the discomfiture suffered at Siva’s hands, 
has taken up the sword of the long plaited hair of these women 
as his weapon and is practising morning exercises with it. 

Amaracandra was evidently taken up with his own 
fancy of ' Veni-Krpana ’ as we find him repeating it in the 
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m qseral^: i%<ra ii 

( II) Mankha, author . Srikanthacarita, works a rather 
mediocre idea on the karnikara flower which is well-known for 
its bright colour and utter lack of fragrance, an idea found in 
the Kuraarasarabhava (III. 28). He makes the eye and nose, 
the two organs, quarrel over the defect and merit of the tree. 

I^loqcTl ^1%^ I 

fN 'N. 'N C ^ r*s 

mmm Wim sim || 

VI. 13. 

Jonaraja, the commentator, says that the poet came to be 
called Karnikara-M ankha on account of this verse : 

qtqgtquq fripsqmjq^ qil^T 3?Fqi sfaqiltcT 

ffa |l% srref^: ; &nd the Subha sitavall (1660) 

cites this verse and confirms the sobriquet. 

The sobriquets known from the anthologies may be con- 
veniently dealt with in alphabetical order. It may be mention- 
ed that while many of the verses and ‘effects’ on which they 
are based are indeed very striking, there are a few which are 
quite tame. 

(12) AUalajalada. Rajasekhara tells us that his great- 
grandfather was known as Akalajalada, and that a certain 
Kadarabarirama made easy reputation as a playwright by using 
Akalajalada’s verses. See the Nezv Catalogus Catalogofum, 
pp. 6 b-7a. The poet was famous for his description of a 
sudden, heavy downpour of rain and his verse on the unex- 
pected cloud gave him the name Akalajalada. Sarhgadhara- 
paddhati (§p.) 777; 


1. See H. R. Kapadia, Sanskrit Intro, to the poet’s Padma- 
nanda Kavya, GOS. 58, pp. 17-18, where the editor quotes also 
the evidence from the Hammira mahaklvya on this ‘ biruda ’ of 
the poet : 

^Tf'frqT’iT'^qrrT war qq: 

sri^ qf=qt f qR i 

qR?qrq^ 

Kirasiq^r %ofrfWfoirsfrii:'. ii 
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It may be noted that the poet's description of rains was so 
celebrated that Somadeva employs the name Akalajalada for 
one of the minstrels singing of the advent of rains in his 
Yasastilakacampii (KM. 70, Pt, I, pp- 543-48). The verse 
lends itself to be taken as an Anyapadesa on a patron and the 
sudden manifestation on his part of munificence, and it is in 
such a context that the Bhojaprabandha uses it (si. 201). 

(13) Aparadhasundara is the name of an anonymous poe^ 
based on an appealing devotional verse of his in which he 
gives beautiful expression to the double sin of his being 
without obeisance to Siva in the previous birth as well in the 
future one; for had be bowed to Siva in the past, he would not 
have taken the present birth, and were he to bow now, he 
would have no further births and consequently no more chance 
to pay respects to Siva. 

gi:i 

Riq: I 

Suktimu'ktWvaU (Smv.) p. 460. 

(14) Kapolakavi. This poet gets this name fora fancy 
of his about the cheeks of a damsel. The poet says that 
the creator splits the moon in two parts and makes them into 
the cheeks of the lady, and it is the drops of ambrosia trickling 
from the just-split halves of the moon that form her teeth. 

il^ri I 

Smv. p. 181 ; Sp. 3315. 

(15) Karnotpala. The blue lily adorning the lady’s ear 
came to her rescue when at night, the lover began playing with 
her and she had to fling that flower at the lamp to put it out 
and prevent it from exposing her modesty. The idea of thus 
putting out the light is common (e.g. Meghasandesa II. 4), 
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but the employment here by the poet of the flower on the ear 
for putting out the light gives him the sobriquet Karnotpala. 

gif.g f citici: I 

^7: ?qt?B5TIIcI; (| 

Smv. p. 275; Saduktikarnamrta (Skm.) p. 152. 

(16) Kurma-Barhata. Barhata is probably the poet's 
personal name, and the sobriquet Kurma attached to it is based 
on a very picturesque imaginative description by him of the 
appearance of Siva consequent on the sudden exhibition by 
Him of His forceful Tandava. The all-powerful Lord, in His 
fervour, did not pay a moment’s thought to the sad fact that 
the universe might not stand the impact of his dance; and as 
He flung and swayed His limbs, they struck, pierced and pro- 
truded out of the confines of the Brahmanda; the head came 
out on top, the feet below and the hands at the sides, and to 
one who would look on from the outside only the mobile head, 
hands and feet, the image which would occur to his mind was 
that of a tortoise in water with the movements of its head 
and feet alone discernible. 

{qi%%15f=qiOT Rlgira^p.'lg# 

qiqi^I R{q=q^c^qiqtrroi qg: || 

Smv. pp. 21-22. 

(17) Krldacandra. A toy-moon created by Farvati 
during her love-sports with Siva gives the poet this sobriquet. 
The sickle half-moon on Siva's head slipped down in the sport 
and the broken half of a bangle of hers was also lying 
on the ground. Farvati picked up the two arcs, completed a 
full disc, and filled up the body of that toy-moon with the 
lustre of the shining teeth on her smiling face. 

s:q d^ciqqi I 

3r%=q^ 9 feq: ei “q 

Sp. 96. See also Kiojaprabandha, si. 115, 


XVIII--33 
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(18) Cawda/acawSm. The ‘accursed tnoon’ that adds to 
the torment of the forlorn lady is responsible for this sobriquet. 

RWIR: I 

^55Tf§[ cl^qi: i| 

Skm. p. 92. 

The Tamil Sahgampoet known as ‘Nedu-ven-nilavanar’ affords 
a sobriquet that has correspondence with the Sanskrit 
‘Candalacandra’. 

(19) Candroday a. The verse giving us the sobriquet 
Candrodaya is not very striking; it is descriptive of the beauty 
of a lady; the last line asking the lady to hide her face in her 
palms so that poor ‘moon-rise’ may display itself is responsible 
for the poet’s name. 

qi%?Sfqcli qsrg 

Rqa qi%5qcrt f^^SWTJiqf I 

¥1^3 ftf? eRffTlcq# 

Subhasitavall (Sbhv.) 2035. 

(20) Chaniacchamika-ratna. This is an onomatopoeic 
sobriquet. The poet describes the sufferings of a separated 
lady; as she sits, with her eyes turned towards the direction by 
which the beloved should return, the fire of separation is 
burning in her bosom so severely that her tears falling drop by 
drop on the bosom, like water drops falling on a heated sur- 
face, get parched with a hissing sound. 

ciff 

fqqiqi: | 

q'qiqq'l^'qf%li%fT3[R?s- 

% qcfi% || 

Sp. 3455. 

The adjunct ‘ratna’, we may hazard the suggestion, means a 
jewelled expression, a gem of a word, for there is another 
sobriquet in which-the word ‘ratna’ occurs similarly, Sitkara- 
ratna. (No. 39 below). 
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(21') Jaghanasthali-Argafd^ is the naiue of the young 
prince Argata. He has a description of a lady’s well-built 
physical frame in which he offers an explanation for the heavy 
loins : The Creator went on meticulously making every limb of 
the upper portion of the body into fine shape, and then, as if 
tired and in a hurry, just placed the flesh in big lumps on the 
lower parts of the body and sent the figure down. 

I%iq 

fiaig eier Jisriqrajn w 

Sbhv. 1563; Smv. p. 188; Sp. 3354. 

(22) Jalantanusi-Rudra. Poet Malavarudra got this 
name for his reference to Laksmi born of the sea as a 
Jalamanusi. 

ciar. 

'Tl^isei: qi%qi^e Wl€\ I 

Smv. p. 368. 

(23) Jhalajjhala-Vosudeva. The Vigalitaprasthana- 
patika is a very delicate sub-variety of the Prositapatika- 
Nayika; the manifestation of grief on her part on the eve of 
her husband’s proposed travel is so touching that the beloved 
decides to drop his journey. Vasudeva draws ah effective 
portrait of a Nayika of this class whose tears fall in such pro- 
fusion as to prevent her lover’s departure- The sobriquet 
Jhalajjhala is onomatopoeic and refers to the gush of the tears. 

i%g?T qifl: t 

# i^q-^fTcfJTR mfq 

it 

Smv. p. 130. 

I. The anthologies read Jaghahasthali-GAafizia; Ghataka 
seems to be a mistake for Aj-gata which is known as his proper 
name. 
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(24) Dagdhmiarmia, The ‘accursed death’, if it should 
not happen when one is separated from his beloved, where 
then would it find for itself an appropriate occasion? 

fsqiM^isIq I 

Sbhv. 1255; Sp. 3449. 

I (25) Dorlatika-Darsanlya. From Sbhv. 1171 and2504-5, 
we learn of the poet named Darsaniya, son of Prakasavarsa. 
Verse 1172 in the same anthology and the ejipression ‘creeper- 
like arras’ used therein conferred on him the sobriquet 
Dorlatika-Darsaniya. 

^1 l%g ^ f<«?cTIiq ??cfl ?^mfiqrgqir I 
^ i! 

Sbhv. 1172. 

(26) Nidradaridra. The sudden loss of sleep and con- 
sequent deprival of the pleasure of a dream-vision of the 
beloved gives a poet the name Nidradaridra. 

HI HI H'g sif^i dci: i 

Ht HIH5q|?I*H ’HI|5Ici%?raraHllH 

Hrici^ciiH^t ^5H ini^i || 

Smv. p. 152; Sp. 3454. 

(27) Nisd-Narayana. The well-known author of the 
play Venisaihhara figures in the anthologies as the author of a 
fine verse describing the love-sport of Lord Narayana and 
Laksmi. The verse depicts the Lord as unwilling in his infatu- 
ation of the captivating charms of Laksmi to leave his serpent- 
couch; it is as if the night had not yet dawned for Him. The 
idea has therefore bestowed on Bhatta-Narayrna the sobriquet 
NiSa-Narayana. 

^1% qilBlH^iH fiqi 

^I ‘HRH Hltl 1 

g5«icq5i®^i%§giSrci§?aalfaHi ^iroii m 

?i«HH#fH M 5^i: 5Hig ii 
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(28) Nelratribhaga-Bmhmc^asasmn. The verse given 
below, Vridayogat etc., is a well-known one quoted in old 
Alahkara works like the Dhvanj aloka ( Ch. lII, p. 132, N. S. 
Press edn. ) for the high suggestiveness of a part of a word 
like the ‘tribhaga’ found at its end. The picture of that little 
glance that the lady stole with the end of the eye, weighed 
down by her sense of bashfulness in the midst of the elders 
the metrical appropriateness of the short syllables, ‘cakita-harinP 
comparing the quick, furtive glance that she took to that of 
the timid deer, and above ah the expression ‘netratribhaga’ for 
the fraction of her eye that she cast on her lover, all make 
the verse an exquisite piece of composition. No wonder the 
author gained the significant sobriquet of Netratribhaga fo*" 
that expression in the verse. 

T%Rq ff fiqi 

Sp. 3464. 

If this Brahmayarasvin is the same as the Brahma-ya^as- 
svarain mentioned in the Abhinavabharati, we have in this 
poet the author of one of our excellent Prakaranas, the Puspa- 
dusitaka, unfortunately not yet recovered. 

(29) Pikanikara. In the Skm. is found a verse which 
works a fancy on the cuckoos’ notes, and the unknown author 
of this verse is noted by the name ‘Pikanikara’, meaning 
‘bevy of cuckoos’. 

Skm. p. 125. 

(30) Punaruktapada. While most of the verses giving 
rise to these sobriquets are on love-themes, ard a few of them 
are devotional, here is one of a gnomic character. The poet in 
driving home the truth that the utterances of rogues are full 
of : contradictions says that, as if afraid of committing the 
literary flaw of tautology by repetition of the same consistent 
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fact, villains who are experts in traducing others, go on utter- 
ing one thing now and quite a different thing the next moment. 

Smv. p. 58. 

(31) Pradlpa-Vasundhara, The verse preserved in the 
Smv. p. 161 over this sobriquet is obscure in its import. 

cTa[i 

cOfff pqf I 

n?[^]'cTqu% 

5rCl% [§3]U0Tf Ud[fqfd] ciqf !% ^ uftcl; () 

The theme of the verse appears to be the clandestine love of a 
lady and a neighbour ; the query why she did not put out the 
light supplies the sobriquet, but the whole idea is not easy to 
make out. 

(32) Priyaviraha is another instance of the class of 
sobriquets which are fashioned after the theme successfully 
depicted rather than after any particular fancy or expression. 
In Sbhv. 1920, 1921 given below, we have two verses present- 
ing a touching picture of the pangs of the Cakravaka bird 
separated from its beloved. 

<tJi 351 91- 

Jllll g^:R»l3T | 

'qsRif'i .1%i5u%3Fq5n%: n 

=qqiiti 

^ 5 n^{| 3 W%fq fqqr 31^3 11 

(33) Bhavabhlta. The Skin. p. 318 has a santa-rasa 
stanza depicting one who out of fear of the transmigratory 
cycle has renounced life and sleeps indeed as happily as a 
monarch. The reference to thfe recluse as a ‘Bhavabhlta’ and 
the apparent paradox of a ‘bhita’ enjoying happy sleep are 
perhaps responsible for this sobriquet. 
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91%: 

9 # ufct: Jig 19 II 

(34) Bhiksdtana. The drift of the verse over this sobri- 
quet found in the Sp. 3778 is not clear. It is one of the verses 
on the theme of Qlandestine love in which an unchaste lady 
conveys cleverly her feeling to such voluptuaries as happen to 
go about as travellers or mendicants in guise or otherwise. 

SfJTiq Rf RlRf 1% 

|s^S{% ff ^ 

?5r%ciiEr|^; qfq^ JT gjRfq 11 

(35) Bhenhhramaka is the poet who brought out the 
delicate sweetness of the beloved’s voice by ascribing in con- 
trast to the music of the lute the loud noisiness of a drum. 

wioiFfqf Rjqq: 

rv r^fN. C * 

rqj =qpcHiTifcng?riiiig?w5qiiqoi^r 

9Ng5tRqRg wm\ Cioiig 1 

Skm p. 101. 

(36) Yiivatlsamhhogakara is another instance of a well- 
depicted theme giving its name to the author. Two verses 
over this sobriquet are found in Skm. pp. 151 and 154. 

sroTfqJir ifcnJ|3r5qigi%- 

I^cR^RcIfi^^Scff |.^cT^f msi ?S?F§IHrqf 

^*1131# 

sfeqjfqi gicTiraiq: i%^ w Tit^fd^ifci; || 

I. in Subhasitaratnabhandagara. 
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(37) Riidati-Brahmana or Rudati-Pandita, The por- 
traiture of lady ill tears (rudati) standing at the doorway 
looking all day along the route of her beloved confers on this 
author this name. 

?cf»¥rt®{^etqtp% 1 ^ qq: q5qi% li 

Smv. p. 140; Sp. 3420. 

(38) Vdgvlna. The conceiving of a lady’s voice as a 
stringless lute, a-tantri vag vina, is responsible for this sobri- 
quet. 

qiiE% ?#t^ifq«^3tqq#i;5f:c[^ I 
affjiosi ^RnsR- 

gq^ifqqiM qzqfs ii 

Skin, p. 69. 

(39) Sltkara-ratna. The poet derives this sobriquet by 
his eulogy on the all-glorious sitkara uttered by the lady who 
had been kissed powerfully. 

i%%: q<qwf qf^tfqq^ 

sr^iqf^ q^f i 

f d qstjfr qq^ fw# 5[f^g?§ 

^ qiqfqfciiq5rq''f ii 

Smv. p. 277. 

On the adjunct ‘ratna’ in the name, see above the suggestion 
under the sobriquet Chamacchamika-ratna. 

(40) Suci-Gohhata. As in the case of the sobriquet 
Punaruktapada, we have here a poet whose telling didactic 
verses have made him famous for the illustration of needle 
employed by him for driving home the characteristics of good 
and bad men. 
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3?3f?cr: | 

i%Hr# [\ 

Smv. p. 53. 

A few of the other effective didactic Aryas of this poet, 
whose proper name is Gobhata, may also be found in the Smv. 

(41) Vaksas-stkalacar.ya is the sobriquet of Acarya 
Diksita, grandfather of the famous Appayya Diksita, It is 
said that while having darsana at the Varadaraja shrine at 
Kanci along with his patron King Kfsnadevaraya of Vijaya- 
nagar present there with his queen, Acarya Diksita uttered 
this catu on the beauty of the queen : 

Appayya Diksita himself quotes the above verse as illus- 
tration of Sandeha-dhvani under Sandehalahkara in his 
Citramimamsa (p. 63, N. S. Press edn.) and refers to its 
author as his own ‘Kula-kutastha’ Vaksas-sthalacarya and the 
occasion of the verse as the ‘Varadaraja-vasantotsava’; we do 
not know if ‘Varadaraja-vasantotsava* means a work of that 
name or simply the occasion of the Spring Festival in Varada- 
raja’s temple when this verse was uttered. 

(42) Ratnakheta Srinivasa Diksita was the father of 
Rajacudamani Diksita and an elder contemporary of Appayya 
Diksita. He was patronised fay the Vijayanagar subordinate 
Surappa Nayak of Gingi (c. 1465-1550). Once, at the instance 
of the king, this prolific writer described the twilight-sky 
in the imagery of a battlefield, in which the mountains of east 
and west were the combatants, the ruddy clouds cannons from 
which issued bullets in the form of stars, and the round 
glowing discs of the setting sun and rising moon, the gem-set 
protective shields held by the two combatants. 

SiPqpq 

I) 

See Adyar Library edn.^ Rukminikalyana of Raja- 
cudamapi Diksita, p. 2, verse 4, in the commentary 
of BalayajnavedeSvara, a scion of the same line, 
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It is the conceiving of the sun and moon as bejewelled 
shields that gave this poet the sobriquet of Ratnakheta. 

(43) Of the poetesses, Jaghanacapala seems to have 

been a name given after her verse-: 

(I 

Padyaracana p. 52. 

(44) And the name Vikatanitamba too is, in all likeli- 
hood, a similar sobriquet. 

There are some more names in the anthologies which are 
clearly sobriquets, but the e^act verses which gave their 
authors these sobriquets are not recorded in them. 

(45) Asthibhanga Sbhv. H39 

(46) Uncchavrtti Do. 1722 

(47) Jalacandra Skm. pp. 8-9 

(48) Tilacandra Do. Intro, p. 58 

(49) BhenhhankSr<^. Many verses of his in Smv. and Sp. 

(50) Manovinoda Skm. pp. 83, 178, 179; Kavindra- 
vacanasamuccaya. Intro, pp. 66-67. 

(51) Ladahacandra Skm. Intro, pp. 104-5 

(52) Lilacandra Sbhv. 1586 

(53) Vak'Mta Skm. Intro, p. 112. 

There are three names in the anthologies which are after 
the works of their authors. Thomas suggests (Kvs. Intro. 110) 
that the name Sabdarmva (54) is a sobriquet based on Vacas- 
pati’s work of that name. Vitavrtta (55) found in Sbhv. 10 
is after the work called Vitavrtta which is sometimes as- 
cribed to Bhartrhari.i Kavidarpana Raghu or Raghava 
(Sp. 3734; Smv. p. 289), found simply as Kavidarpana in 
Smv, p. 459, is evidently of the same class. 

Postscript: Dorlatika-Darsaniya, sobriquet No. 25 above: 
Sbhv, 1172 is found with a different opening word in 
§p. (3419) where the author is noted as Dorlatika-Bhima. 
Sbhv. 2504-5 mention Prakasavarsa as the father of 
Darsaniya. 


1. See Kosambi, Satakatrayadl-Subhasitasahgraha, Singhi 
Jain Series 23, p. 206, text of Vitavrtta, where the Sbhv. 10 is 
the opening verse. 


SAKTISM AND TANTRAS* 

BY 

Vidyavaridhi Dr. Shiv Nath Sharma, Shastri, Acharya 

{I’oTmerly of the Research Department, Srinagar) 

Hrw5rqi«qTi%jf( i 

a%5rflraqicq%i^gi^q1^w?igiqi^q3^- 

qrtqcri qrg jt; || 

[That Para— subtler than the subtlest, (finer than the 
finest, more excellent than the most excellent), whose 
transcendental and metaphysical — impersonal and personal 
bodies— shine with the luminosity of thousands of rising suns 
(of infinite luminosity), whose second aspect flashes with 
collective flashes of lightning (neither white not red), whose 
third aspect shoots forth quiescent and charming moonlight 
of hundred millions of moons, who joyously resides in three 
holy places, and whose continuous expression (reflection) 
of light or language is the code of VAK, KAMA, and 
SAKTI-KUTAS expressed in 3, 4, 5 or 6, and the pri- 
mordial womb, grand-cause of all the causal series and their 
resultants, and who is eternal by nature, may She protect us.] 

Reviewing the expositions of the revered sages and the 
ancient and modern philosophical, metaphysical and scientific 
achievements, we are in a position to say that the creation, 
preservation and destruction of whatever is manifested or non- 
manifested, depends on the manner in which the initiative 
ideating-motive of the cosmic plan subscribes to the forma- 
tion and rise of the immanent cause. 

The initiative motive of the supreme or the highest 
being has been variously interpreted : <^Sf qf 
f%f%: and according to their respective 

hypotheses, the immanent cause is named : 

q<r, mw, etc.; 


* Paper presented to the Religion and Philosophy Section of 
the XVth All-India Oriental Conference, Bombay, 1949. 
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Nyaya and Vaisesika, expounding the cosmic evolutionary 
theory, attribute the authorship of the universe to the inde- 
pendent isvara, commanding eight principal characteristics 
etc. ; Sahkhya advocates the positive potency 
played by Karma, at the cost of Isvara; Yoga, again, esta- 
blishes the inevitable active hand of Isvara, unconfaminated by 
five klesas and their resultants ; Purva-Mfmariisa believes in 
the eternal cycle of the manifested universe due to Veda and 
Karma; and Uttara-Mimamsa preaches the upper hand of 

Isvara qualified by Maya — 5^^. Sakti cult, either 
monistic or dualistic, propounds the cosmic theory becoming 
effective after the equilibrated condition of Siva-Sakti is dis- 
turbed and the disturbance inheres in the very act of executing 
the mutually agreed conditions of the contract — one to act as 
the positive substratum and the other to paint the negative 
pictures on the background of the positive, negativating the 
negation in serial order with grosser and grosser paints, till 
the cosmic evolution is accomplished. 

From the above evolutionary theories, whatever might be 
the transcendental or metaphysical position and estimation 
of highest author of the universe, it transpires that one 
problem is solved, viz. that the initiative motive is essential 
to inaugurate the manifestation of the non-manifested. This 
transcendental initiative motive must have been extraordi- 
narily powerful, surpassing imagination, and includes or 
inherits or is pregnant with all the needed materials, so as to 
construct the unsurpassable monument of the universe. 

The initial motive is in itself a composite of extraordi- 
nary metaphysical motions, and as such, is believed to be un- 
caused by any power inferior to the first initiator: The 
gABDA BRAHMAN — Great Vibratory Motion, PRANA 
SAKTI— the very essence of all the vibrating bodies— that 
vitalises Prani, ANTARASPHOTA— 3Tr?cR?'li3:_the throbbing 
of which pulsates the innermost nerve of life, ANAHATA 

3|iiT55r— pulsates and circulates everywhere, uncaused by any 
material means and remains always as AKRTANADA ^ 

difficult to be manufactured by any hand. In short, 
we all, sentient and insentient, whatever may be the degree 
of negation, positively exist and live as such, due to the 
vital inspiratiqn of t}ijs— W, or instilled 
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in us. We are part and parcel of that. We are the factors 
of that grand fact, but as Pasu, tied to and bewitched with 
the negative scathes— Kancuka, deriving possible pleasures 
from Kancukas and deprived of the blessings of Siva. 

The above analogy that nothing exists apart from that 
Sabda Brahman or MahS Kun^alini is emphasized in a different 
light by the modern scientists. The modern astronomers after 
explaining the perpetual youth of the universe say : “We re- 
cognise no beginning and acknowledge no end of the universe.” 
“We can admit of no exhaustion of energy leading to a dead 
universe.” The scientists say : “We can conceive of no space 
which is not occupied by matter in one form or the other of 
its two forms.” “Mind in the form of desires and inclinations 
exists not only throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
but likewise in a so-called dead matter. Even the molecules, 
atoms and corpuscles have a kind of sensation and will.” 
James Jeans says : “The universe is a thought in the mind of 
God.” So it means that the initiative ideation through the 
exercise of the immanent cause pervades all over the universe. 
This spread of Sakti is the main theme of Sakti Cult. 

The main cult of Saktism would be more clear when we 
analyse the ultimate attainments of different systems of 
philosophies. The ultimate achievement of Nyaya and Vaise- 
sika is to shatter the fetters of sixteen or seven painful 
substances. The emancipation of Sahkhya means the 
freedom from 5IR, oppression. 

The salvation of Yoga means to get release from five klesas 
and their resultants. The raok§a of Purvamimam'sa is the 
attainment of heaven free from dual throngs. The Moksa of 
Uttaramimamsa is to do away with the infatuation of nescience 
and get established in — Brahman-Ideation. 

The world, as it exists, is believed by various schools of 
philosophies to be the great source of troubles and miseries, 
and hence, a chance to labour for its opposite. At this critical 
point the §akta Cult seeks departure and emphasises its 
importance. The creation is meant for enjoyment and 
emancipation— and Best use should be made of 

both the aspects. In agreement with the scriptural injunctions, 
while converting the best available sources of the universe, as 
means of happiness, into happiness, one should come out 
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successfully through the ordeals like a hero and attain the 
highest transcendental status. 

The close observance of scriptural prescriptions is essential 
to avoid misuse of the powers got during austerities. Because, 
‘‘whatever liberates our intelligence, without at the same time 
giving us self-control, is fatal” — Goethe, “Self-reverence, 
Self-knowledge, Self-control— these three alone lead life to 
sovereign power” — Tennyson. It means that with physical 
and mental control, we can love God with all the mind, with 
all the heart and with all the soul. 

The Indian system of Yogic and Tantric culture empha- 
sizes the education of the physical and mental control, through 
various exercises, because the body behaves automatically and 
reacts mechanically to external and internal influences, in 
accordance with the laws of Nature; in higher spheres, the 
mind becomes a voluminous source of power and strength 
with mysterious and uncommon capacity, which can draw from 
itself more than it is believed to contain, yield more than it 
receives, and give more than it has. And really many ancient 
sages were stalwart spiritualists, and at the same time com- 
manding mysterious powers. 

%q cRf ‘q II 

5rRrqoits{q n 
sm 3f(% sqrgfii; i 

II ^ i. ?8o) 

These adored the Sakti cult. Again, the author of AjatavMa, 
Maharsi Vasigtha, worshipped Tara. We learn that out of the 
fourteen disciples of Sri Sankaracarya, nine were householders 
and followed the Sakti cult. The famous and esteemed authors 
of Saradatilaka and Sri Vidyarnava Tantra — Sri Laksmana- 
carya and Sri Vidyaranya were the advocates of the Sakti 
cult and at the same time belonged to the line of the advo- 
cates of the Vedanta philosophy. Even Srl-Yantra worship is 
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in vogue in Pithas established by the revered gahkaracarya. It 
means that the Sakti worship was once familiar to all. 

The outstanding feature of the gakti cult as bestowing 
both Bhukti and Mukti calls for some remarks; How are 
both possible ? Well, the answer to this question lies in the 
answer to the question, “Who could be the best spiritual 
aspirant?” The greatest Narada, desirous of spiritual 
knowledge, in a query to revered Sanatkumara produces 
his academical qualifications : 

^ M Tri% ¥ 

qfrf%f ^rrfq?rr 

(^I. 3f. vs.) 

All these sciences and arts are : 

m #iie: Rwr g:qfqq^: #q;r; ^jqioqgsqi^qw# 

5qmiqn% gqliq f%{wracrifq i (f. 5. ». ?«.) 

So, a Tantric is expected to gain knowledge of all the 
above sciences during his various practices prior to the reali- 
sation of the highest spiritual Divinity ; — 

3 %^fq 9^ sq™ I 
ilr^i qioT qi«q^ H 

ci%q 1%^ %§^cr I 
31|flR q^I^cq^ qwrar ^qiqRfcT?: II 
3?ioT =q r%T i 

3fis^d q'q'q^i% cicqqfic n 

3iq?ii^ieqi3^r rqsnsRSfrqi ?9cir || 

The realisation of the eternal Veda-Purusa consists of the 
knowledge of metres, grammar, euphony, phonetics, implica- 
tions of religious rites, astronomy, astrology, glossary and 
prosody, ritual and theological philosophies, logic, social 
and moral codes, cosmogony, genealogy of gods and 
heroes, patriarchs, history of mankind, physiology, posi- 
tive science of health and medicines, the art of war, sinking 
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and crafts, economics, administration, Vedas, and last of all 
comes the monistic ideation of the identification with the 
highest. 

A Tantric devotee is aware that a sincere devotee has 
necessarily to gain knowledge of the above-mentioned sciences 
during his practices leading to higher and higher stages, 
because the universe is the positive expression and manifesta- 
tion of the Supreme Sakti. 

^1% 

^ 

i%rinciiR^«ri |i 

fJii 

qi%cir ctqq^cl: I 

^ q#ci 

ww %3^ tl 


‘PRASA’ IN BHASA 

BY 

U. Venkatakrishna Rao, m.a. 

How pleasing some of the anuprasas or alliterations in 
Bhasa are may be shown by a few examples picked up at 
random from his works. Many of them are as simple as those 
in the Sundarakanda of the Valmiki Ramayana: e.g. ^cIT 
jflrgi I The moment we read them we instinctively feel 

they are spontaneous or ‘aprthagyatnanirvariya ' — ‘not ar- 
ranged by any special effort’, to use Anandavardhana’s 
phraseology. 

But the very nature of verbal effects is such that even in 
great poets, they develop some artificiality, as for example in 
Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiya: 

m cqf 1^313 || w, 375 

or in Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita : 

qfqqqg^q || 77 

With the former in Kalidasa can b> compared the following in 
Bhasa, Pratima II. 11: 

^'q: sriB’f qi% ^q: qq qqRqj I 

Jjq qi#q ^fqdl ?q: (I 

Sometimes this jingling assonance of words in Bhasa is 
too prosaic and pointless, as in qqof, 

or in: 

qraqoTiq q^^qiqciqaiiq ^qiiqqrq qw^rqsf^qqfq i 
iqqiq ^iqaTfq^=qqqfcrqiq 4lRiq q'f4i%^qrq q<rq n 

Abhi§eka I. 8, 

Similar is the effect in the tJrubhanga, verse 5: 
grq^i^qqr Riri^icqr - 

i%% ^ ^?TT qgriqRTi ?«rfj i 

xvm— 
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3fqi%qciq: snm: 

5r[^9€{^^ M f^5cll|3[r*- II 

or yet in Pratima. IV. 17: 

^ e |{a 5i5f; ergcRf I 

u ^fqciqfq f^ffi %i?r?3 

ei»q^ II 

The following are certainly entertaining, though they may 
not be of a very high order. 

tJrubhahga 15. 

' Do 57. 

Abhiseka II. 9 
Urubhauga, Prastavana. 
Avimaraka L 3. 

#st ^ *I^SW«r Abhiseka II. 18. 

Pratima. IV. 21. 

3?qr; qti{% Urubhanga 2. 

i^^cTg: ^'Clgicl: Do 61. 

qt qii^35rq^^srq;uwt?cii 1 

qiqig^g qj ^RTW^^psif^'clf || * 

Nandi in Abhiseka. 

q^: qiqi|^'^?q ^iqiMre^iq: e q: 1 

sq[^# % )l 

Nandi in Dutavakya. 

The following is pleasing. Svapna. V. 5 : 

?»Ri*qq^ifwqq: ^cifqi: a^qwqiilr i 

qjsq flrfs qqqFcISJT qiqq^W: || 

as also Abhiseka II. 1 : 

^ uwrqr: etc. 

The effect in the following also is well-managed. 

q^?3?q^%: p: 


Urubhanga 51. 
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The first verse of the Karnabhara has ‘ra’ as the second letter 
in all the lines : 

5fi5§5riq|qfeiqrcTi^#qiM 

fm m ii 

The 1st line in PancarStra, II. 1, describing the cows: W 

suits the occasion when the cows are being 
carried away by the Kauravas. The second letter alliterating 
in Dutavakya, I. 6: 

qios%3 *il=qqraq^r 

is also good. In Dutavakya, I. 50, the effect adds appropriately 
the oyo.y required by the context : 

#5^«f I^g^q 1 

gi%gg il 
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Habiari Adibi Jatiyabi (Our Aboriginal Tribes) by 
Bhagwan Das Kela and Akhil Vinay, Bharatiya Grantha- 
mala, Allahabad, 1950, Pp. 380. With illustrations. Rs. 3-8-0. 

The present is perhaps the very first book of its kind in 
Hindi. It deals with the various aboriginal tribes scattered 
all over India. Combinedly they constitute a very substantial 
part of the total population of the country. Most of these 25 
millions come under what are commonly known as depressed 
classes. The writers’ approach to the subject is friendly and 
sympathetic. They are not content with merely recording 
these folks’ customs, manner's, beliefs, rituals, festivals, lore, 
songs, dance and the like, but have gone further afield and 
given a detailed account of what these backward people have 
in the past contributed to India’s struggle for freedom, what 
services some of India’s selfless leaders have rendered for the 
welfare of this neglected section of humanity and what still 
remains to be done towards uplifting these under-privileged 
sons of the soil, socially, economically and politically, so that 
they become worthy citizens and useful members of society. 

The subject-matter has been divided into five sections, 
each containing several chapters, the total number of chapters 
being forty-five. These are followed by four appendices, 
giving (1) samples of folk-songs, (2) ethnological analysis, 

(3) population of different tribes in different states, and 

(4) bibliography. 

A sketch map, showing the • distribution of the tribes in 
various parts, would have added to the value of the book. 

Almost all the books that appear in Hindi in these days 
are freckled with misprints. The present book is no excep- 
tion to this frightful rule. Attention has been drawn in the 
beginning of the book to a handful of them, while for the rest 
the reader’s indulgence has been craved. There are some flaws 
which cannot be attributed to the printers, such, for instance, as 

# ^ for ^ on page 321. The promis- 

cuous use of f and W cannot but cause annoyance. and 
51^ used indiscriminately on p^ge 158 may pass unnoticed ; 
but, on the very next page, ftspTiqiJj; and cannot 
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help jarring on one’s ears. Nor does the orthography of 

for and 'iRfes for assort well with a 

scientific treatise as the present one is. 

The illustrations are too few for a book of this sort and 
those that are there are of poor quality. 

B. Ch. Chhabra 

Hoysalas IN the Tamil Country by K. R. Venkatarainan. 
Annanialai University Historical Series. Published by 
the Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, 1950. 

The period between the 12th and 14th centuries is import- 
ant and significant in the history of South India. The gap 
between Kulottunga I and the founders of Vijayanagar was 
filled by the Hoysalas who successfully intervened in the 
politics of the Tamil country and also contributed to the 
culture and institutions of the region. The book under notice 
is an amplification of the two lectures that Mr. K. R. Venkata- 
raman delivered in the Annamalai University in 1943. 

In the first lecture the author traces the political influence 
of the Hoysalas over the Tamil country from the days of 
Ballala II and Narasimha. The Hoysalas tried to prevent the 
extinction of the Chola monarchy by the Pandyas and main- 
tain the balance of power in the south. The power of the 
Hoysalas in the Tamil country had. increased so much that 
Somesvara’s son Vira Raraanatha came to be in charge of the 
Tamil provinces with Kannanur as his capital. But with the 
death of Visvanatha, his son Vira Ballala III became the sole 
ruler of the Hoysala kingdom. In the course of his deadly 
contest with the Sultans of Madurai he was killed. 

In the second lecture, which is more interesting, the author 
deals with the nature and influence of the Hoysala rule over 
the Tamil country. Mr. Venkataraman feels that the Hoysalas 
more than any other ruling house made a distinct contribution 
to the spread of the Vaishnava movement in South India. 
They patronised Vaishnava scholars and made large endow- 
ments to great Vaishnava Temples in the South. The Hoysala 
endowments to Saiva temples were equally rich and numerous. 
The Poysalesvaram temple at Kannanur constructed by the 
Hoysalas is shown to contain certain distinctive characteristics. 
The Hoysala penetration into the Tamil country bore some 
important results. It led to the settlement of the Kannadiyars 
in large numbers in the region and the consequent end of 
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Tamil isolation. The religious movements in the Tamil 
country spread to the north through the Kannada country. 
Commercially the Tamil country became more closely connect- 
ed with the Kannada and the Telugu areas. 

This little book throws welcome light on a little-known 
period of South Indian History. 

T. y. Mahalingam 

Popularization of Sanskrit by G. S. Huparikar, Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, 1950. Annas 8. 

In this instructive pamphlet Prof. Huparikar gives in a 
nutshell the main lines of his inquiry into the question of the 
popularization of Sanskrit, a national problem which has to be 
tackled on governmental basis. The author summarises here- 
in the matter dealt with by him in detail in his book “The 
Problem of Sanskrit Teaching”, reviewed in a previous 
volume of this Journal (Vol. XVII. pp. 181-182). 

The author establishes the importance and immediate 
necessity of popularising Sanskrit and suggests a judicious 
harmonization of the ancient and modern methods and simpli- 
fying the language without mutilating it, so that it might be 
accessible to the common man and not present any undue 
difficulty to the student. Some of the meians that Prof. 
Huparikar suggests, like the adaptation of the direct method 
of teaching, enlisting the help of the provincial language which 
would contain a good number of Tatsama vocabulary, methods 
of simplification of grammar and concentration on appreciation 
of literature rather than on the technicalities of grammar, de- 
serve commendation. The author also suggests methods for the 
compilation of graded textbooks and books for rapid reading. 
The idea of Basic Sanskrit, parallel to Basic English, with the 
essential minimum vocabulary and forms, enunciated by the 
author is a welcome suggestion, and if properly carried out, 
would substantially aid the popularization of Sanskrit. 

K. V. Sarma 

TiRUKKuRALt Poru^pal with the commentaries of Kalingar 
and Paripperumal. Edited by the late T. P. Palaniappa 
Pillai, Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Research Institute, 
Tirupati. Rs. 4. 

It is still a mystery when the genius Tiruvalluvar was 
I)orn. However, that tlip poets of the Third Sangam an4 
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some who flourished anterior have quoted the apothegms 
of the Socrates of South India is beyond doubt. 

Saint Valluvar has been pl^iced by the Tamil poets and 
commentators on a par with Nanmukhan or Brahma. They 
declare that the essentials of Vedas have been propounded in 
three divisions by Brahma himself in the guise of Tiruvalluvjar. 
In the Mahabharata (Santi 58), it is said that when the world 
was in a topsy-turvy condition, Brahma composed his T rivarga, 
Dharmarthakama, at the request of Devas, in a hundred 
thousand chapters. Bdhudantaka^BarhaspatyaaxidSukranlii, 
the well known codes, came forth later. Like his predecessors, 
Siva, Indra, Brhaspati and Sukra, Valluvar also might have 
composed his Trivarga or Muppal, md it may be noted that 
before the time of Valluvar, no code like Tirukkural was in 
existence in the land of the Tamils. 

There was a caste called Valluvar, whose profession was 
to carry out the orders of the Kings by tom-tom, seated on an 
elephant’s back. Some of these were astrologers by profession . 
So, some scholars believe that Valluvar belonged to that caste, 
but this theory, though it has gained currency to some extent, 
stands discredited. 

The author who composed this master-piece must have 
been a genius well versed In Vedas, Sdsiras, Smriis and such 
works as the Kdma'ndaka, Kautilya’s Arthasdstra and 
Vatsydyana’s Kdmasutra, The term Vallabha is synonymous 
with the words proficient, adept or expert. The administrative 
heads, who function as Ministers in a State or Com- 
mander-in-chief, were styled generally as Valluvars in those 
days. Without the considerable experience of an administra- 
tor and without a mastery over polity and statecraft, one 
could not have composed a classic like Tirukkural. Tiru- 
valluvar occupies a unique position in his Arattuppal, which 
enumerates the ways and means of performing Dharma as 
propounded by the foremost Samskritists under three heads: 
Ista, Puria and Datta. 

The term ‘Kural’ signifies the metre. No less than ten 
authors have written commentaries on this classic. Of 
these, Parimelazhakar’s is the best known and foremost, 
a position it had held all along till some scholars of today 
busied themselves to point out the so-called defects of 
this commetttary. ! ' ' 
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A careful perusal of these comtnentaries will of course 
convince the readers that their authors were Vaidikas. In 
support of this, the following may be cited : 

1. Iraimatci. Ch. 1 Stanza 2. Page 3 — 

Lf^iuiT 

(Kalingar). 

2. Iraimatci. Stanza 4. Page 4 — ‘^^weap Qp^emr^iv 

Qpi^aiirs ^mmesrui pirii jijetipeiops ap^ii 

seoeSifii* 

(Kalingar). 

3. Page 66 ‘^jririmriutisrih u/rirpw QppeSuj’ 

(Kalingar). 

4. Page 77 ‘^jgioiesiep .gSio pemQ^w 

^(^weap wpe^eS®wff’ 

(Kalingar). 

The commentator Paripperumal quotes the systems of 
Vyasa, Mahesvara, Narada, Parasara, Kautilya, Drona, 
Uddhavacarya and Sukra. He quotes the names of Kings 
from PjUrana-Iiihasa and none from Tamil classics with the 
exception of Saccanda of Cintaman'i, one of the five Maha- 
kavyas in Tamil. 

The Editor of this work under review avers that 
euipih” is a Tanittamil word meaning “QiuQ^@QiF&imiP\ and 
not a hybrid one as Sri S. Vaiyapuri Pillai has held. His 
arguments in support of his contention are as follows: 
1 . pm’ is 3. Tanittamil WOT d. 2 . Valluvar never used 

the hybrid combinations, but used only singly pure Samskrit 
words like ‘peum’, ‘^etomepm’, ‘mireerm, 3. The term 

‘§i(^mkpm' which gives the meaning ‘Qu^^Os&em’ was in 
vogue at the time of Valluvar and became obsolete after him. 
Ignoring the vehemence with which the learned editor criticises 
Sri Vaiyapuri Pillai’s contention, we may point out that even 
the pioneer grammarian, has used hybrid words 
like ‘mmaeo Qmirj^’ and ‘^6pi£eii SpuLf’. (Tol. Porul. Sutras 
243 and 244). “^^aiipm” is a hybrid one like ‘wdieeo 
Here Valluvar uses “§i^wBpm” in the sense “ 5 j 0 ^aw<u/r«”. 
(Tirukkural, stanzas 563 and 593), Paripperumal and Pari- 
melalakar are in complete agreement in the meaning 
luirs’. The word ‘^(^euipm’ which gives the meaning 'Qu 0 ® 
Q/famw’ according to Kalingar and Sri Palaniappa Pillai does 
not find a place in any of the Tamil classics. Lexicons also 
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do not give any meaning except The editor 

asserts dogmatically, but fails to quote an usage to his support, 
and justifies his contention by giving an explanation that the 
word became obsolete ! 

At page 79, Kalingar prefers the reading and dis- 
misses another reading. In vain, the editor's praise 

here for Kalingar's reading shows only his undue partiality to 
him. The commentaries of Kalingar on two stanzas (Ch. 20, 
stanza 6 and Ch. 21, stanza 6) are too long and contain 
extraneous matter. 

Paripperumal, like his successor Parimelalakar, is at his 
best in commenting on stanza. 9 of chapter 35, where 
Kalingar tumbles down,. One cannot help the feeling that the 
two commentaries ’under review are bound to enhance the 
reputation of Parimelalakar’s commentary. 

Considering the paucity of materials on the time and 
personality of Tiruvalluvar, it may not be improper to point 
out that the time and labour frittered away in efforts to fix the 
age or parentage of the great Valluvar could be utilised 
with profit to popularise the lofty teachings of the immortal 
Rural whose high ideals of life, when followed, would make 
for us a better world to live in. 

E. K. Nates A S arm A 

MM. Prof. D. V. Potdar Commemoration Volume, Ed. 
Dr, Surendranath Sen, Poona, 1950. Copies can be had 
of Prof. R. V . Oturkar, Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal, 
Poona-2. Rs. 16. 

This substantial volume of Essays and Studies is a tribute 
which the pupils and ' admirers of Prof. Potdar have paid to 
that well-known scholar of Maharashtra on his rounding off a 
sixty-year cycle of learning and public activity. The variety 
of the subjects dealt with is obvious from the short notices 
that follow of the various papers. 

B. Kataki suggests that the word ‘Varaha’ (boar) comes 
from some early formation Mkt varahha (cloud, udder). P.K, 
Code’s paper on the history of maize in India and S. Mahdi- 
hasan’s on the Chinese origin of the word ‘rice’ are illumi- 
native of the ways in which distant countries may get into 
touch with each other, N. G. Chapekar shows doubts on 
Visvamitra having been a K§atriya and asks whether the 
Kausikas were the first tribe to set foot in India or the r§is 5< 
xvrii— 36 
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named were the most ancient among rsis, and believes that the 
Vilvamitras had Indra for their favourite among the Gods. 
B. R. Kulkarni holds that Indra and Pusan are prayed to lend 
their hand in making Sita, an annual goddess, fruitful, that 
Pusan’s place here is due to his star-group Revati, rising at 
the commencement of the sowing" season, and that this points 
to an antiquity of 24,000 years. C. G. Kashikar essays at 
corrections of the readings in the seventh Prasna of Bharad- 
vaja Srauta Sutra. P. C. Divanji argues that the Bhagavad 
Gita reached its present form by at least the time of Patanjali, 
that the Brahman of the Gita is the Prajapati, Cosmic God, 
whose position is that of the Sabda-brahman of Vedanta. 
G. V. Devasthali finds the one principle of the teaching of the 
Bhagavad Gita in Karma, viz. that Karma results in bondage 
or is unable to bind according as it is or is not performed with 
raga and dvesa or sanga. A. S. Altekar speculates on the 
history of Vaisali from 480 B. C. to about 320 A, D. and 
suggests what archeological excavation at the site should direct 
itself to. G. Venkata Rao approaches the ‘authorship’ of the 
silastambhas of Asokan inscriptions from a new point of view. 
B. K. Barua sketches briefly the course of Buddhism in Assam. 
V. R. Talwalkar traces Buddhist motifs in what he calls 
Byzantine architecture from 262 B. C. to 328 A. D. H. D. 
Sankalia adds a few archaeological traces of Buddhism in 
Gujarat to what he had noticed earlier. A. N. Upadhye 
compresses much into a short paper on Jainas and Jainism. 
Y. R. Gupte points to the value of the inscriptional, architec- 
tural and sculptural remains of the caves at Nasik, and leans 
to the opinion that the sculptures in Cave XVII represent, not 
Roman types, but Bactrian or Ionian Greeks, Satraps or their 
kinsmen. S. K. Dikshit deals at length with the obvious in 
the methods of archaeological excavation. T. K. Joseph shows 
the unedifying depths to which the controversy over the 
remains of St. Thomas has sunk. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
draws attention to new epigraphical finds bearing on later 
Pallava dates and suggests the need to allow for some over- 
lapping reigns. G. S. Dikshit traces the course of Western 
Chalukya relations with Central India. R, C. Majumdar relates 
how mixed were the reactions of Hindus to the incursions of 
Muslim invaders and draws a moral for the future. S. R, 
Sarma peers into the enigma which Nasar-ud-Din Khusru 
was in mediaeval history and points to his reconversion to 
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Hinduism in his reign as an indication of a revolutionary 
change in Hindu society. H. K. Sherwani uses the coinage 
of the Bahmanis to correct and supplement the chronicles for 
the period from 1347 to 1537 A. D. M. Rama Rao points to 
the Bahubalendras having been the last Hindu chiefs to oppose 
the establishment of Muslim rule in Kalinga. H. Goetz draws 
attention to an early illustrated Rajput manuscript of the 
16th century and argues that it points to Rajput 
art having absorbed the Jaina-Gujarat gradually. M. G. 
Dikshit edits two inscriptions at Mahesvar (Mahishmati), 
one of them of 1566 A.D. in incorrect Sanskrit with an 
admixture of some Persian terms, and the other a badly 
engraved one, recording how the foundation of a temple was 
laid in 1799 A. D. and it was completed about 1824. P.M. 
Joshi summarises the story of Asad Beg’s mission, at Akbar’s 
instance, to Ibrahim Adil Shah II of Bijapur, in 1603-4 A. D., 
and says that Akbar’s issue of Rama-Sita gold mohar, on the 
occasion, perhaps, of the marriage of Prince Daniyal with 
Sultana Begum, may mark the completion of the mission. 
A. D. Verma deals with the four ‘stages’ of Sufi doctrine as 
referred to in the Hindi works of Malik Muhammad Jayasi. 
V. T. Gune shows how the indigenous tenures of Maharashtra 
served as the basis of civil and justice administration, becoming 
the common law of the people under the sultans of the 
Dekkhan, and led to the unification of the Maharashtra masses 
by the end of the 17th century. V. D. Rao gives an account 
of a second coronation of Sivaji, but according to Tan trie 
rites. C. S, Srinivasachari deals with a Tamil account, drawn 
up in the early years of the 19th century, of Sivaji’s expedition 
to the South and of the Mughal siege of Gingee. M.S. 
Agaskar traces the history of the docksof Bombay and of ship- 
building there from 1670 to 1800. B. N. Reu deals with a 
farman of Mohammad Shah of 1740 A. D. and to a Sanad of 
the latter half of the 18th century, in which the Muslim rulers, 
including Aurangzeb, direct that due respect should be paid 
by Hindus and Muhammadans to certain Jaina saints. S. H. 
Askari deals with untapped material in Persian works relating 
to the activities of the Mahrathas in the 18th century and 
gives extracts from incidental references. Ganda Singh 
summarises the early relations between the Marathas and the 
Sikhs to whom it was given in common to be torch-bearers of 
freedom. A. D, Pusalkar invites attention to some Sanskrit 
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works referring especially to the Bhosalas of Maharashtra and 
the Maraiha rulers of Tanjore. K. R. Venkataraman draws 
attention to a Maratha leaven working in Pudukkottai- influ- 
encing its administrative and cultural history. T. S. 
Shejwalkar throws light on the character of Naro Vishnu 
Apte, an adventurer who having been a trusted captain of the 
last Peshwa, had a hand in the turmoils of middle India down 
to his death in 1843, and evokes a warning from his career. 

V. G. Dighe, as an object lesson to the future, Iay,s the finger 
on the cancerous spots the fester in which brought about the 
Maratha downfall. K. H. Kamdar shows how the history of 
Baroda must be understood as one shaped largely by its having 
had to be an outpost of Hinduism. K. Datta reviews Indo- 
French culture-contact in the first half of the 19th century. 

T. G. Aravamuthan 

B, M. Barua Commemoration Yolvuei Indian Culture, 
Vol. XV (1948-49). Indian Culture Institute, Calcutta. 

It is but proper that the first volume of the Indian 
Culture published after the demise in March, 1948, of Dr. Beni 
Madhab Barua, the eminent Bengali scholar, “who dominated 
the stage of Buddhistic studies in Bengal for more than quarter 
of a century" and one of the founder-members of this Journal, 
is issued to commemorate his high scholarship and life-long 
service in the cause learning. The contributions made by 
Dr. Barua to Pali and Buddhist studies are vast and varied; a 
bibliography of his writings, 17 books and 59 articles, mainly 
on the above subjects, given by H. C. Raychaudhuri at the 
close of a biographical note about Dr. Barua, bears ample testi- 
mony to the fruits of his labour in these fields of study. 

About a third of the papers contained in this volume relate 
to Pali and Buddhism. ‘Escape (Nissarana)’ by I. B. Horner 
treats in an exhaustive manner the ‘states or conditions that are 
to be escaped from’ (nissaraniya) according to the Pali canon. 

W. Stede expounds clearly the Antaka-Anantaka theory of 
Buddhism and shows how it advocates the value and beauty of 
life for its own sake, G. N. Roerich translates the Tibetan 
work Paralokasiddhi, (which itself is a translation from the 
original Sanskrit), which expounds the Buddhist view of life 
after death. In a well-documented paper D. L. Barua gives 
bibliographical information about forty works on Pali gram- 
mar. rhetoric and prosody, produced in India, Ceylon and 
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Burma, H. C. Raychaudhuri, in a short paper, offers a re- 
vised explanation of the emblem of the Republic of India; on 
the basis of Chakkavatti-Sihanada-Sutta taken along with the 
well-known Dhammachakkap-pavattana-Sutta, it is suggested 
that the wheel, the animals and the lion harmonise the regal 
and spiritual suzernity over the land. 

Vedic literature is represented by the article ‘VedicRtu’ 
by Louis Renou ; it is a study on the semantics of the word 
‘rtu’, which originally meant ‘time, .suitable time for sacrifice’, 
and even ‘rule’ and ‘usage’. Nalini ITath Das Gupta in his 
‘Early Bengal’s contribution to Brahminical philosophy’, sur- 
veys the productions in the various sastras till about the 12th 
century A. D., when Bengal was dominated by Buddhism; 
it may be specially noted that the Prabhakara system of 
Miraamsa had established itself well in Bengal. 

History is well represented. C. S. Srinivasachari 
sketches the career and fall of Robert Orme of East India 
Company fame, at Madras. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri critically 
examines the Visnukundin plates. V. R.R. Dikshitar recounts 
the connection between South India and Ceylon from very 
early days. Adris Banerji reconstructs a connected history 
of the rise and fall of Yasovarman of Kanauj (c. 720-750 A.D.) 
from the slender historical material available. The paper on 
‘Collapse of the early Chalukya rule in the Western Deccan’ by 
G. C. Raychaudhury recounts the causes that contributed to 
the loss of power of the Chalukyas in the middle of the 8th 
century. 

The paper on ‘Status of territorial, social and economi- 
cal groups in early Srartis’ by U. N. Ghoshal is an informative 
study on ancient Indian sociology, and shows how local cus- 
toms and practices were given due place in civic administration, 
and gives evidence to the eAistence of ‘ganas’ (groups) who 
owned common property and had their own stringent codes of 
law. The late D. R. Bhandarkar, in a short paper, points out 
to the existence of the Satvata ( vaisnava) sect, akin to the 
Vallabha, in the Punjab, from an inscription of the 4th-5th 
century A.D. In his paper on the ‘Custom of holding grass as 
a token of surrender’, P. K. Gode has collected information on 
the subject from various sources, the earliest reference being 
to the Dutavakya of Bhasa. 

There are four papers on the fauna and floraof India, one 
on the former and three on the latter, all of which are interest- 
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ing and informative studies. V. S. Agrawaia’s ‘Fauna in the 
Aftadhyayi’ presents from scattered words and usages illus- 
trated by Panini, an interesting study on the classiflcation of 
animals, names of animals, feeding and stock, life-history of 
the cow, the bull, breeds, branding of cows and branding 
marks. ‘Ancient Indian Flora’ by B. C. Law gives an alpha- 
betical list of flora mentioned in Indian literature with short 
descriptions of each and is bound to be of much referential 
value to researchers in the botany of Indian plants. G. P. 
Majumdar’s paper on ‘Plants in erotics’ elaborates on the pro- 
fuse references made to medicinal herbs and herbal prepara- 
tions in treatises on Kamasastra. C. A. Rylands’ note on 
‘Karnikara in Kalidasa's works’ tries to identify the plant 
botanically from its description. 

The only paper on linguistics, the ‘Problems of Indian lin- 
guistics’ is from the pen of Batakrishna Ghosh, another foun- 
der-editor of this journal whose scholarly career was unfortu- 
nately cut short by premature death, and forms the Presi- 
dential Address delivered by him at the Linguistics section of 
the XIVth All-India Oriental Conference, Darbhanga, in 1948. 

K. V. Sarma 

Index of Papers submitted to the All-India Oriental 
Conference (Sessions I to XII) : 1919 — 1944. Compiled 
by K. Venkateswara Sarma. Poona, 1949. 6|” x 10”. 
Pp. xli+SOl. Price Rs. 6 (for Members) and Rs. 12 (for 
others). Copies can be had of the General Secretary, All- 
India Oriental Conference, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona-4. 

All Indologists should be thankful to Sri Sarma for this 
Index, which enhances the value of the scholarly contents of 
the twelve volumes of the Proceedings of the All-India Orien- 
tal Conference replete with papers on all aspects of Indology. 
The present volume contains a Foreword by Dr. S. K. De, 
the General President of the XVth session of the Conference 
at which the Index was published, a Resume of the Conference, 
a brief historical sketch (1919-1949), an Author Index, a Title 
Index, and two Appendices containing Tables of Inviting 
bodies. Presidents, Secretaries, Sectional Presidents, etc. This 
volume has thus become indispensable to every research 
worker in Indology who wants to know at a glance the papers 
contributed to the leading All-India institution of Indological 
research by different scholars on different branches of Indology, 
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To prepare a complete alphabetical bibliography of about 
3,000 papers with precision and care speaks volumes of the 
patience, industry and acumen of Sri Sarma, and it may 
be specially noted that in cases where a paper has not been 
included in the Conference Proceedings, but has been published 
elsewhere, such publication has also been traced and appropriate 
reference given. Since the publication of this Index, a credit- 
table performance for a young author, Sri Sarma has been 
taken up by the University of Madras as an Assistant for the 
Neiv Catalogus Catalogorutn work of my esteemed friend Dr. 
V. Raghavan, Head of the Department of Sanskrit of that 
University. The Madras University is to be congratulated on 
the appointment of two assistants for expediting the prepa- 
ration and publication of this Catalogue of international 
academic importance. 

While congratulating Sri Sarma and the authorities of 
the All-India Oriental Conference upon the production of this 
nice Index, we may suggest that all volumes of papers to be 
published by the Conference hereafter should be provided with 
a General Index as a rule so that the varied material in these 
volumes could be used by research scholars without any waste 
of time and labour. 

P. K. Code 

The Road to Salvation by P. N. S Iyer, Former Private 
Secretary to Sir Chinubhai Madhowlal Baronet, with an 
Introduction by Pandit K. A. Lakshmana Sastri. Kalpathi 
Palghat, 1950, pp. 32. 

Over a hundred pithy sayings, epigrams and sound pieces 
of advice pertinent to modern life, culled from different sources 
such as religious literature and proverbs, and supplemented and 
annotated by the varied experiences in life of the author, form 
the contents of this neatly printed and well brought-out booklet. 

K. V. Sarma 

South Indian Influences in the Far East by K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri. Publishers; Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay, 1949. 
Pp. 159, with a map. Rs. 4/8. 

Professor Nilakanta Sastri needs no introduction. He 
is well-known for his scholarly researches in the History of 
India, particularly of South India, and also for his excellent 
latest work. History of India, of which parts one and two have 
already been published. The book under review is an admir- 
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able survey of the South Indian influences in the Far Eastern 
countries, like Burma, Siam* Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo and 
Indo-China. Prof. Sastri, illustrating profusely from ins- 
criptions, gives us an idea of how deep the influence of Hindu 
cult had taken roots during those days of Hindu colonisation. 
The similarities in early architecture, in the organisation of 
rural economy and village administration, in social life, in the 
use of the Saka era, the abundance of Sanskrit words in their 
languages — all show us unmistakable influences of Indian origin. 
Excavations have shown various Indian articles of domestic 
use all along the far-eastern countries, furnishing us the 
necessary links indicating the route taken by Hindu culture in 
its migration to the Far East. Prof. Sastri cites from Chinese 
and indigenous chronicles in support of his theories. The sur- 
vival of many traces of Hindu ceremonial even to the present 
day are also evidences which cannot be disputed. The spread of 
Buddhism must also be attributed to this flow of Indian culture, 
ideas, rituals and linguistic affinities, which continued without 
a stop from India to the Far East. The fact that Hindu in- 
fluences still persist in the Far East— parts of which have been 
converted to Islam, shows how firmly Indian culture has taken 
root there. It is not out of place to give an instance of the 
many which Prof. Sastri cites in his book. The Muslim priests 
of Champa (Annam) are called even to-day, ‘acar’ (Sanskrit — 
‘acarya’) and among them the head — priest is called ‘gru’ 
(Sanskrit — ‘guru’ ) . 

This book, as is stated in the introduction, is not a syste- 
matic account or a history of Hindu Civilisation in the Far 
East. It is only a survey of a particular aspect of the move- 
ment, with special reference to the role played by South India 
in the early history of the countries of the Far East. It is 
very interestingly written and will certainly interest the reader 
to make him pursue this fascinating subject further. 

M, Somasekhara Sarma. 
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iv. KaTpiyal (Th.t chapter on the life of the house- 
holder after he has taken his wife with 
• due ceremonies.) 

What is the definition of if ar/JM? 

140. s pQumu u®eu£ii sB'emQu)ir(S i^emird 

Qstreirp(giB uijriSp Qifi0J^ 8tfi 

wlTiSIQ^ir Qesir®Ltus Qsiiaeu^Q@i\ 

Karp-ena-p patuvatu karanamotu punara-k 
Kolark-uri marapir kilavan kilattiyai-U 
Kotaikk-uri marapinor kotuppa-k-kol vaiu-v-e 

Karpii is that wherein the deserving bridegroom is made 
to get the hand of the worthy bride by those who are qualified 
to give her away with the necessary ceremonies like homa etc. 

Note 1. Karanam stands for agnaukaranam which 
means homa done in fire. Hence it means here all the cere- 
monies done during the marriage. 

Note 2. From the fourth fro it is evident that karpu 
system of marriage is later than kalavu. Hence a new word 
should have been coined in Tamil language to denote it, Karpu 
is possibly the curtailed form of which is the taddhava 

of the Sanskrit word which means wW/ti. 

N.accinarkkiniyar dtrivts karpu f tom the root karpi-Ualznd 
tells us that it is called karpu, since the bride is advised by her 
relatives how to - behave towards the husband, and by her 
husband how to run the house, and since agni is requested 
how to look after her and she is advised how to render service 
to agni. 

Note 3. Karpu may happen after and before Malavu 
becomes known to all, after and before physical union takes 
place between lovers and even without kalavu. 

Is there karanam when there is none to give the bride 
away in marriage? 


1. Pratipannam abUpretavak&savartinm n&yakah srdirijSgSrSt 
agnim anayya kusan astlrya yathasmrti kutva trih parikramet; tatO mStari 
pitarica prakSkqyet . . . tad-b&ndkav&sca yath& kulasya agham parikaranto 
dandabhayacca tasmS Sna enam dadyuh tatha ySjaySt {Kamas&tra 3, 4^ 
ia-15) 
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141. Q{sir<Bu^uir iBekjSif!meJrisisrQpem'(St— 

t/sMT/fe^!— ear QuirQiu etr^ mnm*^ 

Kotuppo r-inri-y-un 'katana m-unt-e 

Punarnt-utan pdkiyfl kalai yr^n-a 

There is karanam even when there are no relatives to give 
the bride away, when she goes away with the lover. 

To whom was karanam first enjoined ? 

142. QwQeoiri^ Lfemjrs ^ ajrsmri}) 

SQifiirirs sirSiu eireHQp QpemQL-, 

Melor ntuvarkkum punarnta karanam 
Kildrb k-akiya kslam-u m-unt-i 

There was a time when the Maranam enjoined to the first 
three castes began to be adopted for the fourth. 

When was it ? 

143. Quiriiiiju) euQp^w mrrp^ tS^eurtr 

^lun- sirsm Qmmu, 

Poy-y-^m valu-v-um yatta pinnar 
Aiyanyattanar karana m-enpa. 

They say that karanam was introduced by aryas after the 
lovers began to prove false and the ladies were considered 
unworthy. 

Note!. Aiyar is the tadbhava oi'Urya. Though arya 
generally refers to brahman, ksatriya and vaisya, yet it may 
refer here only to brahman, since brahman alone is said to 
have gone south from Northern India. 

Note 2. Enpa suggests that the introduction of karanam 
among Tamils was before the time of Tolkappiyanar. This 
sutra and the previous one suggest that the Aryas and Tamils 
lived together for a long time before him, that the Tamils 
began to adopt the Vedic religion long before him, that kalavu 
system was satisfactory for a long time and when it was 
found unsatisfactory, system was introduced in Tamilnad 
in consonance with what is found in the Dharmasastra. 

What are the occasions for the husband to have his say? 

144. airlea 

jg^eir lueSifiSfi 

1- Atmano bandhur-atmaiva gatir-atmaiva catmanah [ 
Atmanaivatmano danam kartum arhasi dharmatah (Mahabharata, 
Adi. 94,13) 
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wQtfifS a9fiis^eii0 u(i^euje^ih 

cgy^<y &JiB ^ €ijSGX>LDii! 

(smQmjSu uL^Qi^k Q ^frm€sre<du 
Oupp Q psrp^u Qu(i^mijDeS 
&PP(i3 •s^irmp Ou/r0Q<sn(^p ^miruiSImuh 
tSfTws miTisop ^ekrQL^m p ^peri^ 
^Qpp}Si^eiiQmp^tuw(^mQ^w 
^,e0€0 ^ IT mirAoiiQwn- 
QufrQ^^m 

mmpj ^mojuiS^ t§<SG)^ Qp jrilL^^ 
JStuSy^pw^ Lj&QJET sqiDir 
y^eijiB ^Qpfr(Bppp 

^fBpmrir ^ppp)(i3 ^/rmQ(j^ir Qp^ppjth 
^mpLS^ &pLjiSlp tSpiriSpiir ^ pp^^m 
^Qgssij isniLi^uu ^jSutS^ QtJDfr(^&^ppji 
&<sn eS^ €!sSi!£^w p eu0emLomuju t/eDtctS 
j^G)wir ^meuQiD IT i^efi eStu eSu^p^w 
Sl^psrp Qpog^vu QiSijQgp^m wirm 
evk p (^ppm 0/|^O*gjL- Qmnq^&$pw 


pfrmenL^ umippp u0Qjp pir^uo 
QsfrdrsssLOiLjLD QuQ^esnDtLj QiDUjQesn-efr Qj^&fiu 
umesrSo p ev/raSQeo/rQ Qufr^w^p 


Lfp^oeijp utuik p LjGsffjpj^ir^ Qun-Qp^ek 
QlBtUiU€Sl^ LDIU^^LD LjfBiFQpiT 
^tuir utrmQ^ LtUDST^ff ^LLip^^jih 

Q^luQu 0(^ ^puQun® Q^a-pp 
uiuibQ&q^ pj^ismiu^sssru tjeoeSCi ujioeofr^ 
e^iLiE!(^eij(^ Qt^ikp Q^p^osiiu^ 

Qpm^uj Smpaji^ <^u/r@>^68r 
QweoQoom ^pt^ LfeoeSloj eSinsSj^th 
9SL.peO0iit ^{^mirss>wa9 iSf^pQpiT'^ 

iS ptS p Quissari^if^p Quajirp p p 



1, (@®j7iD.) ; 

2. 

3. ^iSippth jijQppw (/r^F.) 

4. QpfrQppp^Gssr ^pfrQpp&:mr (ffiri=.) 

5* «5^0€nf? jij^&flaj (/F^.) 

6, ^iT (@e^ri0.); Q^ir 

7. i 
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iSfieS tieoihiSoj 

uifloj^ iti@m u(§0i 
§mj0B€isBiS0eBm(^&mmu^ 

^iTLD^^dr esi^eSi^ m^s^Qpth 

^irmmiil. iSmi^^^ B%sos^m is^h^iJo 
^i^mQs^pp Os^iussimQaj/r tSpmjw 

wt^mUL^ misp Q piTL0^ mem^LB^ 

QojppBfsiTiL L^&eo&jMS^ .eS(^mp p/r^th 
ittLQoiM’ QifTUJwp mmsaSm aesk^th 
j^QjQj^u Qu00uj BpuLSm s^k^w 
Qufflosis^ j^iT^u ufrsfT ufrmQ^fih 
sirw^ w^fom-Q ojrr Qm m fieurr 

ejQpjffj SeneS Q^rr^eSliu Qe}/^0ih 
Q&m p Q p^ p eiBbtr^Q 

Qs^^p pdresB*^^ QisnutS^w 
^^kQpiri^m Qpii^pp Qs^WLop «s:yr'Ssv) 
eS 0 !sQpff(B B^^eoesisu Q&jskL-p m^k^nB 
wn^ Qiu^^iju Queku ^0 
Q«&B QsTfTQpi&p^LS Lj^pB« isek^iih 
crSpJfT* ^QjfTs 9 QQ)ir Qsr^QjfiriB Qp/rem&^u 
uekessrmiD U0^Qpu u^Q^0 ^mjp.Lh^ 
erekern^^ 0 pui 9 p Qt^Q^irear Qinesr, 

Karanaiti n-amainta mutinta hcilai 
Nencu-talai y-avilnta pumrcci-k kannum 
Encd makilcci y 4 rantu-varu paruvatitim 
Anca vanta v-ufimai-k Um-n-uni 
Nanneri-p patarun tonnala-p pofulimim 
Perra teettu-p pemmaiyi nilaii-k 
Kurran canra poniUetut f-uraippimm 
Ndnia-k kdlat UunUena-t tdli 
Em-uru katavu Uittiya marunMnum 
Alla rira v-^drvamo Ualaii-c 
Col 4 -uru porulin kannun coUl-ena 
Enatu cuvaippinu nl-Uai tottatu 
Vdno^ r-amiljam pkraiyum-d Uemakk-ena 

L uifl&i (§)&rih.); tSfBeSlek 

2. Q p/rifi^ek^u) (optrifidsek smuh (/E'i'.) 

3. p^ejfl^ 

4. &ifraSlQeotriT (@<afrzio.) ; euiru9eo (/?«#'•) 

5 » u^Q(^0Qpmjgiiih I (j^uujSO^0Qpekpith 


Aticil-mi pu-v-un totuttar kannum 
Antanar tirattun cWnrot teettuni 
Antam-il cirappir pirar-pirar tirattinum 
Olukkan kattiya kurippinu -nfoUikkattu-'k 
Kalavinu niUalnta vatumaiyai-p pulampi 
Alamara l-ullamo t-alaviya v-itattum 
Antarat t-elutiya v-eluttin mana 
Vainta ’kurram vali-keta v-olukal-um 
Aliya l-ancal-en r-a-y-iru pomlin-um 
Tan-avat pilaitta pamvat tan-um 
Nonmai-y-um perumai-y-um mey-kola v-aruli-p 
Pannal canra v&yilotu porunti-t 
Tanni n-akiya takuti-k kannum 
Putalvar payan ta puniru-tir poluiin 
Ney-y-ani mayakkam purinto ndkki 
Aiyar panMn-u m~amarar-c cutti-y-um 
Cey-perun cirappoiu certar kan-ti-uin 
Payan-kelu iUnai-y-anai-p pulli-p pullatu 
Vyaiihuval kitania 'Mlattiyai-k-kuruki 
Alkan munniya nirai-y-ali polutin 
Mel-l-en cir-ati pulliya viravinum 
Ural-arun kuraimaiyi n-ufan miUuttdlai-p 
Pira-pira peniirir peyarttar kan-n-um 
Pirivi n-eccattu~p pulampiya v-imvarai-p 
Parivu nlkkiya pakuti-k Tmn-n-uvt 
Ninru-nani pirivi n-anciya paiyul-um 
Cenru-kai y-ikantu-peyart t-uUiya vaHytmi 
Kamaftin vali-y-un kai-viti n-accam-um 
T an-avat pUaitta nilaiyin kan-n-um 
Utan-cerar ceyJmiyo t-annavai pira-v-um 
Matam-pata vanta toli-k kan-num 
Verru-ndt t-akalvayin vUumat tdn-um 
Miitu-vam vdy'nta vakaiyin kan-n-um 
Av-vali-p perukiya cirappin kan-n-um 
Per-icai y-urti-p pdkar pankinum 
K&ma-k kilatti manaiyd l-enr-ivar 
Em-uru'hilavi colliya vetir-um 
Cenra te-et t-ulappu-nani vilakki 
Jnri-c cenra tannilai kilappinum 
Arufi-tolin mutitta cemmar kdlai 
Viruntotu nallavai ventar kan-n-um 
Mdlai y-entiya pentir-u maklhl-um 
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Kelir-olukkattu-ppukarci~kkqn-n-um 
janaiya vayild r^etirotu tokaii-p 

Pan-n-amai pakuti-mup patin-oTu munrum 

En-n-arufi cirappir hdlat/on men-a. 

There are thirtythree important occasions when the 
husband has opportunities to have his say; (1) when he meets 
in conjugal union his wife with a free mind after the marriage 
ceremonies are over, (2) whenever he is in ecstasy over the 
married life while she creates awe in his mind through her 
keen sense of duty, (3) when she treads the traditional paths 
of virtue, (4) when he reconciles her objectionable deeds 
during Ualavti with reference to her greatness shown in 
married life, (5) when the lady’s friend pays homage to the 
Gracious God who helped them w'hen they were in danger, (6) 
when the lady lets her mind out with enthusiasm since her 
period of trial is over, (7) when he takes the food and makes 
the garland saying that, whatever she touches is as sweet to 
him as nectar and asking her the reason for the same (8) when 
he suggests his appreciation of her exemplary conduct towards 
brahmans, the great and other saints, i (9) when both of them 
recount towards each other the anxiety and turmoils to which 
they were put during 'kialavu (10) when they are leading their 
life in such a way that the faults committed by them during 
kalavu may disappear like letters written on air, (H) when he 
has to give her words of encouragement not to dishearten her- 
self, nor to fear for her wrongs in kalavu, (12) when he does 
not keep his promise to her, (13 ) when he tells her that he was 
responsible for everything and hence she has to put up with 
what is past and think of her greatness after discussing the 
same with her friend,^ (14) when he celebrates the birth of 
his son on looking at his wife after the child is given the cere- 
monial oilbath with presents to brahmans and prayers to Gods, 
(15) when he falls at her tender feet praying for mercy while 
she lies down embracing the soft pillow without allowing her- 
self to be embraced by him on his approaching her after the 
degeneration of his character through his contact with another 


1. Naccinarkkiniyar interprets antam-il-cirappir-pirar to be 
devas-, antam-il- does not suit in that interpretation. 

2. Macdnarkkiniyar's meaning is entirely ditferent. It is this : 
When he performs sdrmnta while she is pregnant with a child 
inheriting the nobility and greatnpss of the father. 
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wotnani (16) ^vhen he ends the love-quarrel through the 
intercession of many ladies while she persisted in not allow- 
ing him to approach her, (17) when he ends the grief of 
his wife and faithful concubine caused by his separation 
fromthems ( 18 ) when he is in distress standing away from 
the wife, (19) when he approaches her, feels disappointed 
and thinks of repeating his request,3 (20) when they are 
overpowered with Mma, (21) when he fears the effect of his 
separation from her if it happens (22) when he fails to 
keep his promise to her, (23) when she tells him that she will 
follow him, (24) when the lady's friend addresses him through 
ler credulity, (25) when he feels disheartened on starting to a 
oreign land, (26) when bethinks of returning home on the 
way, (27) when he meets with victory, honour etc., in that 
foreign country, (28) when he describes the same to the 
charioteer having very fine chariot, (29) when he is addressed 
by his wife and the faithful concubine at home with reference 
to the difficulties undergone by them, ( 30) when he describes 
his situation in the foreign land mixed with grief on their 
separation, (31) when he enjoys the company of the guests in 
the feast in commemoration of his victorious feat, (32) when 

he is given warm reception in the evening by women, children 
and friends, and (33) when he is addressed with warm words 
by others. 

What are the occasions for the wife to haye her say? 

145. eutrpp eijfSiLj wireeSm 

^ppp Gtotsuf essil S pi p p p pspiiiy 

a-rBeaw Qsir^pp QipQeuirm uirikQm 

Qu(^eawa3p fSiFliurr eumtSI^ a’darsaaif/c 

Qipeu'Sesr ws(Bp-u LfeowLjQuff) pirseSm 


1. The word tunai-y-ami is taken to mean by the commen- 
tators the pillow which serves as support ; but it may be taken to 
mean the son who is the sandhi and who is got from her husband- 
cf. mata purva-rupam, pita uttara-rupam, praja sandhih (Taittiri- 
yopanisad) 

2. Maccinarkkiniyafs meaning seems to be this; when one 
tries to end the grief of the husband and the wife while the 

•; former was in the company of another woman. 

3, Maccinarkkiniyafs meanng is this when she finally thinks 
of agreeing to him after resisting him on account of her seeing 
marks of his union with another when he approaches her. 
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j)jeOLDJreo Qu^Suu t£(^^lLiih 

^muQp i^Qwmuiq mfr@uj eSL-p^w 
isiu^ Q ^tr^jSiu is/rui/r Oxdjujes^ 

is^uS q^sBuj eiSeif)Qi0 
e^^enQinffiSl 

^'^mp Qi^eu^ssru i^^thi^sBsS ^iriLu^ 

@£LJ6Sr^ ;^0«© 

^^wQuib^ LDMp P W0m8^ti> 

pisiQaj 

tiTism^iuird ^^irQiuesr ff p p p ^ekr ^}}u> 

Qs^^eorre mit%eo^ Qs^&^Qsesr eiSliSippgasui 
sniL^ Qy}p^ pmiJDSp p0^ 
mQp^ eSI^ujiril 

Bp^p Q^tbmff imiimiiflp Q pfrmrfS 
^pwLjffl Qff0<s=Qmir(Si^ pmmiT mfituiresiLDu 
t^pf^Q^ihj^QumirppAQQiA^P 
piesypuj Q^^fTiJu/r LD^sQeijm up^^ 

j^mpt^eo BpuiSim u>^uui^pj^ QiB0iBQ^ih^ 

Q^jTi^Qiu/rir Q^iriSimw OenJiri^uj/r 

isioeSlesiff^ wiui^ prr^ 0^ir^0a)/r<2) Qpnmm^u 

iJ@J© <ss?mBuJ p^^e ^eikt^th 

Qsfr^sRLD QiUfrQp^^iEi Qs/rL^eo QojGusrii^ 

jflL^Quieo eSipip Sipioi/^Bssr Qis(j^mQiS 

&frp QeoiEi<5is)^ujn- ^rreisif! esrcarO^car 

LDjrpi s^irdrp oim^aSi^ isemr^th 

pirtLur esAeisjftiu ff^eoessBu Lfp^et/^evr 

wrruju usrp€Sip a^^efRiu eut^i^ih 

p&sr€uaSp BmpuLS^"^ weameuaS p tSiflutS^th 

^6ar0)^ Qpired^ QetrQp pp isA^iii 

^fTiLS Qj^p^^ seoihuir jr/ri^i^iu 

^es>LDu9^ Qpij^^(^ih Quna^&Bm 

Q^s/r^emw Quj/r(tp^^ppjp^ Q pir^& ^iBujmsu 

su^eujpf BpuiSp ispiSip ^iBiuir€S)iD^ 

^nujpgs (tpeupps^th iSiBpp^ih OulIl^^w 
^Q] u9m Qi^^ih udoQ&jjfi S^uS^th 

1. p'^uQumw (^<sfrih,) p^uQum (®«s=.) 

2* QiB(^^Qu>fr® (^mw,) i iL&r&rQw/rQ 

3. QfBQI^tBQ^lh (@0T£D.); 

4. BpuiS^w ; BmputS^ih (fEs.) 

5. 9ipp^ Bipp^ujir 

6* {(si.) 
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